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Hall’s siiiies Hair R 
Ql S sicitian THAI Nenewer 
Falling Hair. Hall's Hair Renewer promptly stops falling hair because it des- 
troys the germs that produce this trouble. We certainly believe that the intelligent 
and faithful use of this remedy will prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 
Dandruff. Hall's Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff from the scalp, 
and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 
Promotes Growth. Hall's Hair Renewer stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
bulbs and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 
A Spitendid Dressing. Hall's Hair Renewer does not interfere with curling 
or waving the hair. 
Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. He is acquainted with 
each ingredient, hence can give you a valuable opinion concerning its use for falling hair, 
dandruff, etc. R. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Formula Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
pine Sulphur. Boroglycerin. Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 
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DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 











Hood’s Milk! 


IT’S CHARACTER AND VALUE 
AS A FOOD 


Hood’s Milk is tested for its palatability by an 
approved hygienic method. It is also tested daily 
for wholesumeness and richness in our Chemical 
and Bacteriological Laboratory. Its handling is 
kept under constant surveillance by medical ex- 
perts. 

Hood’s Milk of the present high standard is an 
economical food which families of moderate in- 
come may freely purchase as a means of improving 
the character of the diet and of cheapening the 
cost of the supply of animal food. 

Criticisms and suggestions will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 


Hood’s Milk is Pure, Clean and Safe ! 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF 62 YEARS. 


H. P. HOOD & SONS 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
TRADE MARK Milk, Cream and All Dairy Products 
General Offices and Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory 
494 RUTHERFORD AVE., CHARLESTOWN, MASS. Phone, Charlestown 600 
Dairy Laboratory, 70 Huntington Avenue, Boston Phone, Back Bay 4430 


BRANCHES 
24 Anson Street, Forest Hills, Mass. Phone, Jamaica 1010. 425 Main Street, Malden, Mass. Phone, Malden 1000 
288 Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass. Fhone, Newton North 1340. 193 Alley St., Lynn, Mass. Phone, Lynn 1410 
252 Bridge St., Salem, Mass. Phone,Salem 720. 629 Common Street, Lawrence, Mass , Phone, Lawrence 54 
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Find this imprint on a fountain pen and you will find the one that is popular for what. 
it does—not for what it is said to do. 


A few of the most popular styles are illustrated below. Each style is made with pen points of 
every kind, fine, medium, coarse, stub, etc., in order that the requirements of every 
writer may be fulfilled. The action of any steel pen 
can be exactiy matched. 
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{ ~ b ky Silver Mounted. 
‘ . ; , ’: No. 424 . $12.00 
No. 126.M. . $3.50 ¥ ¥ Majestic 
“136... 4.50 No. 12.6.M.cap..$3.50 Sterling Sifver Filigree. Gets Pies ousting No. 0524 . $15.00 
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Clip-Cap adds to all costs: German Silver, 25c.; Sterling Silver, 50c.; 
Gold Filled, $1.00; Solid Gold, $2.00 
From all leading dealers 
any~ of the above styles may be purchased, and remember this, 
that the Waterman’s Ideal plan and policy is that you shall be 
absolutely satisfied with your purchase, or money refunded. 


SAR Seutiirmanrla, 173 Rreudwory NY, 


8 School Street, Boston. 209 State Street, Chicago. 
742 Market Street, San Francisco. 136 St. James Street, Montreal. 
12 Golden Lane. London 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 
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THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 
A New Novel By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Lady Rose’s daughter — Kitty Ashe — indeed, all of Mrs. Ward’s women pale before the white fire of the 
spirit of Diana Mallory. Young, gracious, high-minded, sweet-hearted, she is brought with brutal suddenness 
into the knowledge that her dead young mother had murdered a man whom the world believed her lover. The 
mother’s name, protected by her husband while he lived by the use of a different surname for the child’s sake, is 
still in public memory infamous. Just before the blow strikes, Diana Mallory is betrothed to the man she loves. 
Therefore to him there comes the highest privilege possible to a man to guard and shelter in time of trouble 
the woman he loves. And the man — 

Brilliant with movement and alive with meaning, by every test this is the greatest work of Mrs. Ward, 
novel that thrills and satisfies, because it is passionate and beautiful and true. 


EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS IN SEPIA FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTINGS BY W. HATHERELL, R.I. Post8vo, cLotn, $1.50 


A SPIRIT IN PERSON 
At New Novel By ROBERT HICHENS 


In Italy, his power of narrative at its best, Mr. Hichens lays this new story. Maurice Delarey, after betraying 
his wife for a young peasant girl, meets his death by a fall into the sea, leaving Hermione, his wife, with her unbort 
child, ignorant of his treachery and heartbroken at his loss. ‘The action takes place on a small island in the bay 
just outside of Naples. Here Hermione is living with her child, Vere, a charming, gracious, childlike girl of sixtee: 
They are visited by a lifelong friend of Hermione, Emile Artois, a writer of distinction. The story sweeps on to 
triumphant conclusion. 


EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY CYRUS CUNEO. Post 8vo, cLoTH, $1.75 


GILBERT NEAL 
A New Novel By WILL N. HARBEN 


The triangle of love has not been drawn in just this way before. Mr. Harben has recognized the part that 
love between the married man and the unmarried woman — or vice versa — is playing as a theme in fiction, and 
without undue sensation has set about finding the truth of it. The story is laid in a Georgia village. Boldly 
realistic in method, and in spirit fine and true. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE. Post 8vo, cLorn, $1.50. 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


This volume of prose by Swinburne is marked by every felicity of his thought and style, and it will reveal 
at once a new as well as the old Swinburne to readers of his great poems and tragedies. ‘These papers are critical 
and illuminative, devoting themselves to Shakespeare and the writers of histime. This flowering period of English 
letters has never before been treated as Swinburne does it here. 


CROWN 8vo, GILT TOP, $2 NET 


THE TOY SHOP—A Tale of Lincoln 


‘By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


The kind of story that brings a lump to the throat and a glimpse of glory to the eyes. ‘There is Lincoln visiting 
a toy shop in the gloom of a winter evening to buy tin soldiers for his little son, and talking with the old toy maker 
veteran of Napoleon s wars, who unconsciously wrings the over-burdened President's heart with tales of his en 

peror, who never doubted, never wavered. 


co 


PICTORIAL COVER IN COLORS. 16™M0, CLOTH, 50 CENTS NET. 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


Set in the romantic land of Labrador among the people the author knows so well, and eloquent with strong 
passions, these stories are of the order that has set Mr. Duncan’s name apart in fiction. All of them are intensely 
romantic, some have a certain magnificent religious conviction, and all are deeply appealing in the widest sense 

ILLUSTRATED. Fost Svo, cLorn, $1.50. 


UNCLE SAM’S BUSINESS WEE WINKLES AT THE MOUNTAINS 
By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT By GABRIELLE JACKSON 


How Uncle Sam carries out the orders of his Jolly, chubby litthke Wee Winkles is almost seven 
citizens mail business and bank business, draining years old in this story, and her brother Wideawake 
of lands, tests of pure food, and scores of other services is nearly ten 


Post 8vo, cLorn, $1.25. ILLUSTRATED. CROWN 8vo, cLorn, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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HE FRA is the bibliozine that is never thrown 
away. The paper upon which THE FRA is 
printed costs four times as much as that which 

is used in “‘ Mumsley’s”’ and other stock magazines. 

And as for text, Elbert Hubbard endeavors to have it 

as much better than ‘‘the six best sellers’’ as the paper 

he uses is better than the popular periodical pish- 
mince. Lawyers, writers, orators, business captains, 
preachers, all who prize phosphorous plus, take 

THE FRA, because it supplies the needed Mental 
Martini. The question is, can a thinker afford to do 

without THE FRA~— not for what THE FRA may 

tel] him, but for what THE FRA will make him think P 





Subscription rate, $2.00 a year,25c. a number. A trial subscription to 


readers of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, three months for 30¢. 





Address; THE FRA, East Aurora, 


Which isin :: :: ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE THEM 
Reproduc Eo of the 
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PICTURES 





















ONE CENT 

each, r 25 

or mor Size 

54x8 (6 to 10 

times this 

size). Send 

25c. for 25 art subjects, 

or 25 for childre n or 25 
Kittens, etc., or 25 Madonnas 






or $1.00 for the 4 se ts or for Art Set of 100 pictures or for 21 
large pictures, 10x1 

Catalogue of 1000" miniature illustrations and 2 pictures 
and a colored bird picture for 3 two-cent stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES Co, 
Box 117, Malden, Mass. 


() Strong Arms 


& For 10c. in stamps or coin 
I will send as long as they last, one of my 
charts showing exercises that will quickly 
‘| build up shoulders, arms, forearms, and hands 
+ without apparatus. They are beautifully illus- 
jtrated with 20 half-tone cuts. Regular price 2s5c, 














PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
110 West 42d St, 
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FOUR UNUSUAL NEW NOVELS 
I and My True Love 
By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 
Author of ‘The Road to Damascus,’ etc. 
Illustrated, $1.50 

A brilliant and satisfying novel of true and tender 
love, the absorbing theme of which is the effect of 
divorce on the children of divorced parents. The 
reader marvels at the author’s penetration, at 
the keen, inevitable accuracy of results. 


The Panther: A Tale of Temptation 
By ANNE WARNER 
Author of “Susan Clegg," etc. Illustrated, $1.25 

Every one who recalls the storm of discussion that 
greeted the publication of Kipling’s *‘ They "’ will 
welcome this story with delighted surprise, for it 
is to “Susan C legg’’ what **‘ They”’ is to *‘ Dinah 
Shadd.” The author considers it the most power- 
ful story she has written. The reader thrills with 
the intimate mystery of it. 


Long Odds 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Illustrated, $1.50 
A story of splendid endeavor, with an enthralling 
love story. A promise toadying partner sends 
the hero into innumerable perils which thrill the 
imagination with the strange ways of the mys- 
terious and fascinating Dark Continent. 


Fate’s a Fiddler 
By EDWIN GEORGE a 
Illustrated, $1.5 
A notable novel, which reve * in Mr. Pinkham 
imaginative powers that promise a brilliant liter 
ary future for him.’’— Boston Transcript. 


For sale wherever books are sold 


SMALL, MAYNARD COMPANY 
15 Beacon Street, Boston 
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OUR METHOD IS EASY: OUR INSTRUCTION IS THOROUGH 


Individual attention given each student by our native instructors 
Write for Catalogue N, which will be sent free on request 


| THE LANGUAGE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


162 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











MISS BAIRD’S 
Home School for Girls 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


One hour from New York city 
and five hours from Boston; via 























N. Y., N. H. and Hartford R.R. | 
Coumtry air. Ideal environment | 
for study and recreation.Broad cul- 
ture. Real training of body,mind and | 
manners.The home lifeis replete with 
inspiration, tending to develop each 
girlintoausefulandattractivemember 
of the family and of society. Separate 





































































house for girls under 15. Intermediate, 
Academic, and College- Preparatory 
classes. Superior advantages in Music, 
Art, and the Languages. 


MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Principal 










































STEINERT HALL 
Preparatory School 


162 Boylston St., Boston 


Guarantees the most thorough and direct 
preparation for college or professional 
schools in all subjects. 
October 5. Write for catalogue. 


PAUL E. KUNZER, Ph.D., Dir. 


Fall term opens 
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If You Can’t Live in California 
(——_| You Want to Read About It (___] 


Overland Monthly 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS 





The Illustrated Magazine of the West 
Facts and Fiction with a western Flavor 
The brainiest writers of two continents first became 


famous through the pages of the Overland 
Monthly 


Always interesting 
Always up to date 
A specimen number for 15 cents 


A year’s subscription for $1.50 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


22° Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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Are You a Citizen of 
New America 





All citizens of New America are revolutionary politicians. The 
aim of their politics is not the success of a party, but is the triumph 
of essential needs. Good houses, good water, good food, good cloth- 
ing, good ways of living, good morals, good amusements, good 
work, good pay, good business, all the “‘ goods ” of life obtained on 
the principle of the ‘‘ square deal’’—these are the planks in their 
platform, which they are determined shall be planks in the plat- 
forms of the political parties of New America. Beginning in the 


October 
Van NorDEN MAGAZINE 


Michael Williams writes on ‘‘New America’’—the New America 
that is here and now. He proves by facts—indisputable facts — 
that out of the mud-slinging, muck-raking period of frenzied 
finance and the like, which has only broken down and destroyed 
things, New America has arisen, whose citizens are red blooded 

. hopeful, patriotic, hard-working men and women. Mr. Williams 
tell what these New Americans are doing and what they have 
done to make the people of this country of ours, individually and 
collectively, healthier, wealthier, and wiser. 


AreYOU a Citizen of 
New America 


Other Articles in October Van In order to give you the opportunity to 
Norden Magazine are: test be —_— Magazine for yourself, 
rs we make you this special offer: Send us 

6 See ee Race 25 cents in coin or stamps and we will 

Threttlin Rate Red Stine send you the magazine for a 3 months’ 

H ~ Sechaiiem Failed in China trial, beginning with October. (Regular 

Constitutional Turkey ee price 15 cents a copy—$J.50 a year). 

Beyond the Borderline of Life UAN NORDEN MAGAZINE 

And many others 2 Stone Street - « New York 


We guarantee our readers agains fraudulent adVertisin 
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Are You a New Englander ? 


ON’T you want a monthly message from home? How long since you last 
saw a copy of the old NEw ENGLAND MaGAzINE? Do you know that 
under new management it is now the ideal reminder of the happy boyhood 

and girlhood days in far away New England, of those whose lives have led them 
South or West. 

What is it that you like best of all to remember of New England — mountain, 
wood, or water? You will find every number of New England’s magazine filled 
with beautiful photographs reproduced on the finest of coated paper. 

Is it the political progress of modern New England that interests youor the 
industrial? Each month you will find articles signed by New England’s Senators, 
Governors, and other representative men. 

Is it the history of ‘‘New England in the Making”? Do you long for the 
culture of New England? In the pages of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE you will 
find New England’s History, Art, Music, and Literature. 











DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S fa- THOMAS W. LAWSON of Boston, be- 
mous ‘“ Tarry at Home Travels” will comes a contributor with “ The Future 
appear each month as now. of New England” in the Dec. Number. 
One single issue will contain Dr. Hale and Mr. Lawson, Governors Curtis Guild, Jr., 


James H. Higgins and others; Dorothy Canfield, Ben Blow, Helen M. Winslow, Mary . 
Dickerson, Theodosia Garrison, Edwin L. Sabin, Eugene WwW ood, Elbert Hubbard. 








Even if you were never in New England these names, the best of fiction, and 
su ch subjects as ‘‘ How to Write,” ‘“‘ Great Religious and Thought Movements,” 
‘“* Forest Preservation,” ‘‘ The ‘Woman’s Club Movement,” ‘‘ Old Families of 
N ew England,” ‘“‘ The Red Spook of Socialism,” ‘‘ The New Education,” and 
** Down in Maine,” cannot but interest you. 

If a New Englander by birth or descent, and proud of tt, you will want to have 
a hand in building up New England’s ‘“ Magazine Beautiful.” Zhen subscribe. 











Y ou who read this announcement may not have strayed from home, in which case you are probably 
a regular subscriber and an enthusiastic supporter of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE; you will then per- 
haps want to send this page to some friend or relative. But if it should happen that you are a 
resid ent of New England and not one of the NEw ENGLAND'S backers, is not this a message to you? 


SEND THIS COUPON WITHOUT REMITTANCE 


NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE for four months beginning 
with the November number. 
Upon receipt of the fourth number, I will send you either one dollar to pay for the four 
issues received, or three dollars for a full year’s subscription. 
Yours very truly, 
™ Are you willing to undertake to secure 
25 signatures to a petition asking for 
legislation for the ereee of New 
England's forests ? ADDRESS 


NAME 
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FIRST STEPS 


IN 


NUMBER 3 


LITERATURE 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


EARIED in the heat of an un- 

usually warmsummer, this year, 

I had put away for the season, 
as I thought, all literary engagements. 
What roused me from this languor was. 
the examination of an unusually in- 
teresting periodical, once known to me 
in its feebler condition, THE NEw ENc- 
LAND MAGAZINE. On reading in this the 
cheery and invigorating introduction of 
my old friend and more than contempo- 
rary, Edward Everett Hale, I was, per- 
haps, too readily convinced that I might 
accept an unexpected editorial invitation 
to write a brief similar prelude for an- 
other number. It was to be done, as 
suggested, with some variations in the 
mode of treatment, since no hearer likes 
to hear two successive vocalists sing 
precisely the same air. Let me, for 
instance, subdivide under different heads 
the simple suggestions I have to make to 
young writers. 


I — PATIENCE 


A good motto for any young writer 
to put above his study door, however 
modest his lodging, will be the phrase of 
the celebrated French writer, Rivarol, 
“Genius is only great patience.”” That 
at least genius implies such a quality will 
be soon admitted by all, on reflection. 
Even if fame be obtained for a space — 
at least in the opinion of mothers and 
sisters — it is apt to be rather short lived, 
for the simple reason that it lasts no 
longer than it deserves. When a man 
of my age, and I am nearly half through 
my eighties, and happen to look over 
any list of lecturers who were famous in 
my youth, I find that I cannot remember 
what made them famous or what were the 
titles of their books, if they wrote any. 
It is often the same with books once 
celebrated in a library. I remember to 
have gone once with the older Dr. Walter 


Channing, the grandfather of the present 
eminent physician of that name, to visit 
the Redwood Library of Newport, Rhode 
Island, although he had been born in that 
city, and had been the librarian of that 
institution in his very youthfuldays. He 
began, as was natural, to seek out the 
library treasures of his youth, and one 
particular book, then famous. Neither 
the modern librarian nor I had ever heard 
its name, and it was at last looked up 
under a dusty pile of used-up volumes in 
a neglected closet. I cannot now even 
recall its title, but I never shall forget 
how the old gentleman bent over and 
tenderly dusted it with his pocket hand- 
kerchief. ‘“‘In my youth,” he said, 
‘this was considered the choicest of all 
our books; people used to come to the 
town to consult it, and this is the end of 
it all.”’” He had already, I think, begun 
to see the decline of some of his own 
books, about the then new discovery 
of ether, for instance, though his grand- 
children were destined to be more fortu- 
nate with some of theirs. Many a 
famous author creates very slowly the 
celebrity which the world finally admits; 
and even Hawthorne had to wait ten 
years before attaining his fame. Yet 
John Keats, the most precocious of all 
great English poets, declared that ‘‘ noth- 
ing was finer for all purposes of literary 
production than a very gradual ripening 
of powers.”’ Let us first, therefore, begin 
with patience, as the first thing needed 
by a young man or woman. 
II — ATTRACTIVENESS 

Remember that, to begin with, no 
young person has a right, in entering 
upon early enterprises, to make himself 
or herself tedious. Even to begin, as is 
often advised with telling amusing 
anecdotes, may too easily lead a young 
beginner’s readers to take in the little 
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joke and go no farther. Some of our 
very best public speakers, like President 
Eliot, scarcely ever use a play upon 
words or even an anecdote, finding their 
own statements and arguments quite 
enough to hold the hearers. The late 
Governor Russell (Massachusetts), one of 
the most successful public speakers whom 
I have ever heard, never within my ob- 
servation told an anecdote, and never 
lost for a moment his hold upon an 
audience. Even in a _ political cam- 
paign, the better the anecdote be at first, 
the sooner it becomes tiresome, because 
every speaker soon adopts it and brings 
down hissing, perhaps, in return to the 
_ original applause. On the other hand, 
in dealing with children you may observe 
that they need to have you adopt 
plenty of detail and illustration so as to 
put each before them clearly and there- 
fore attractively. In this respect grown 
men do not differ so much from children, 
nor do grown women either. Use your 
illustrations from every-day life, and 
whether they come from a machine shop, 
a. forecastle, or a college library, will 
make little difference. But make them 
brief and direct, remembering that the 
old Greek Lacedemonians used to fine 
any one for saying in three words what 
might be expressed just as wellin two. In 
learning to write directly and even 
powerfully, a newspaper is a capital 
school, up to a certain point, for it 
teaches the ready use of materials and 
compels man to be pungent in style, at 
least when needful. Unluckily there are 
other times when material is lacking and 
everything has to be spun out in order to 
fillacolumn. Atany rate, itis hard fora 
really successful journalist to get his 
profession out of his style. 


III — LABor 


But the greater work of literature is not 
to be done without labor. For an ex- 
ample of this it is worth while to study 
the example of the greatest of the modern 
literary examples, Balzac, the French 
novelist, whose method of labor has been 
minutely described by his biographers. 
It appears that when Balzac had a new 
work in view, he first spent weeks in 
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studying from real life for it, haunting 
the streets of Paris by day and night, 
notebook in hand. His materials gained, 
he shut himself up till the book was 
written, absolutely excluding everybody 
but his publisher. In a month or two 
he emerged, pale and thin, with the com- 
plete manuscript in his hand, not only 
written, but also rewritten, so thor- 
oughly was the original copy altered, 
interlined, and rearranged. This strange 
production, almost illegible, was sent to 
the unfortunate printers; with great 
difficulty a proof-sheet was obtained, 
which, being sent to the author, was 
presently returned in a condition almost 
as hopeless as that of the first manuscript. 
Whole sentences were erased, others 
transposed, everything modified. A 
second and third proof followed, alike 
torn to pieces by the ravenous pen of 
Balzac. The despairing printers labored 
by turns, only the picked men of the 
office being equal to the task, and they 
relieving each other at hourly intervals, 
as beyond that time no one could endure 
the fatigue. At last, by the fourth 
proof-sheet, the author, too, was wearied 
out, though not contented. ‘‘I work 
ten hours out of the twenty-four,” said 
he, ‘‘over the elaboration of my un- 
happy style, and I am never satisfied 
myself when all is done.” 


IV — HOLDING ONE’S AUDIENCE 


After all, Balzac was in the right. 
The public knows better than a man 
himself whether he is interesting or dull. 


Moreover, just as the most ignorant 
people seem to know by instinct whether 
a man is talking to the point or not, so 
the most degraded hearers demand that 
he should at least seem to respect good 
morals. Dramatic critics recognize that 
in this respect Bowery audiences in New 
York are more fastidious than critical 
audiences. My friend, the late Moncure 
D. Conway, who during his long life in 
London always wished to see all sides of 
things, liked to go to the lowest theaters 
in London, and watch the tastes of the 
most ignorant spectators in the upper 
galleries; and he declared that they al- 
ways hissed mean and scoundrelly things. 
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I remember how I once went with him 
to see Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, 
and we watched those upper gallery audi- 
ences actually hissing off from the stage, 
at the end of the play, two of the very best 
actors, a man and a woman, because they 
had cruelly tyrannized over a deserted 
child supposed to be left under their care. 
The spectators, perhaps, treated their 
own children no better than the actors 
trcated the imaginary one, yet they could 
not bear to see it done on the stage before 
their eyes, even as a part of the play. 

{t is but one step from the dramatic 
stage to the platform of the public 
speaker, and I cannot close without re- 
minding the very schoolboy or schoolgirl 
of the need of learning, by early practice 
if possible, to stand before an audience 
ail say what they think, instead of 
merely writing it. Writing what you 
think is doubtless more lasting work than 
saving it with words from the lips, be- 
cause the spoken words reach only those 


who hear them with their ears, whereas 
a good book may go everywhere and be 
read by generation after generation. 
But on the other hand, no writer can 
find among the readers of his books 
anything so exciting as the applause of 
a visible audience present before him; 
no writer can get from his study desk 
any sparks so brilliant as those which 
seem somehow to be struck out between 
his eyes and the eyes of his hearers. The 
most telling things in any speech are 
pretty sure to be the sudden flashes and 
the thoughts never dreamed before. It 
has been well said that the best hope 
which the greatest orator can have is to 
rise at favored moments to some height 
of enthusiasm that shall make all his 
previous plan and preparation super- 
fluous; just as the newly built ship in 
launching glides from the ways, and 
scatters cradle-timbers and wedges upon 
the waters that are henceforth to be her 
home. 


“THE FARM AND LOVE AND YOU” 
By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


I’ve tried to find a byway in this old world, where the rose 

Bloomed a better, sweeter incense than the kind the dear farm knows. 
And I’ve searched the old sphere over for a home as sweet and true 
As the one pure thrift and eager, gave to just a ‘‘ Caph,”’ and YOU. 
But, somehow, little dearest, snuggled down here in the hills 

Is the haven of our dreaming as the heart of Nature wills. 


The buds are sort of common in the good old-fashioned way, 

And we dream and keep on dreaming for a lifetime and a day, 

And the place looks kinder common if you do not know its charms, — 
If you do not know the pleasure of a dear wife’s loving arms, 

But the God that gave us courage in the early ways of strife 

Put the breath of “‘ Home “ within in it and bestowed upon it life. 


The work is long and tiresome, as this sort o’ work must be, 

But, then, I have my resting and your dear arms hugging me; 
The cool, broad roads and valleys and the singing of a bird 

In the honeysuckle tangles is the sweetest song I’ve heard; 

The very air keeps sweeping in your face, as if it knew 

It brought a breath of laughter and a tilt of joy to you. 

I've tried to find a byway in this old world, where the rose 
Bloomed a sweeter sort of incense than the rough and rugged knows, 
But I guess I’ll stay contented with the honeysuckle vines 

And the purring of the branches and the gray thrush at his lines; 
So you come down here and join me if you want to live a while 
Where the love of life is fondest as it bubbles in a smile. 
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There is only one person whose welfare is as vital to the welfare of the whole country as is that of 


the wage worker who does manual labor; and that is the tiller of the soil, the farmer. 


If there 1s one lesson 


vught by history it 1s that the permanent greatness of any State must ultimately depend more upon the 


character of the country population than upon anything else. 
in make up for a loss in either the number or the character of the farming population. 


No growth of cities, no growth of wealth, 
With 


1e single exception of the conservation of our natural resources, which underlies the problem of rural 
je, there 1s no other material question of greater importance now before the American people. — PRESI- 


/ENT ROOSEVELT 


CHAPTER I 


LEN NOBLE — his mother was 

one of the Glens of Northbor- 

ough; you might have wondered 

was a good type of America’s best 
young manhood. 

Standing this day up at the far end of 

a half-plowed meadow, his left hand, 

brown and sinewy, resting lightly on the 

toil-polished, in-curving handle of a soil- 


stained plow, to which was hitched a pair 
of sleek and powerful horses, he gibed 
well with the strong and shaggy New 
Ingland landscape. 

Youthful, buoyant, he was somewhat 


above medium height, broad _ shoul- 
dered, deep chested, narrow waisted. 
His features, tanned by the summer's 
sun and roughened with the winds of 
mountain gales, were clear cut, but as 
yet unstamped by the character marks 
of stress and worldly experience. 

With rough, gray trousers tucked into 
his wrinkled boot tops, his dark blue 
shirt falling slightly open, exposing the 
strong modeling of his neck, his fine head 
of nut-brown hair curling beneath the 
up-curved brim of a gray felt hat, and 
with brown, rounded arms bare to the 
elbows, he might have stood thus for 
French’s statue of the Minuteman at 
Concord, or with slight change of habili- 
ment, for MacMonnies’ modeling of 
young Hale. 

He had swung the plow round into 
alignment with the team, preparatory 
to turning another furrow, but paused 
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and stood looking off down the incline of 
field to a pasture beyond, where another 
man, with a single horse and plow, was 
engaged in turning under the sod. 

He had stopped and stood likewise at 
the ends of several furrows, gazing, as 
now, with a line of displeasure and some 
perplexity across his sunbrowned fore- 
head. Finally, as though suddenly re- 
solved, he eased off the team to one side, 
where the horses might browse on the 
field-side grass and foliage, and, hanging 
the reins on a hameshorn, with a part- 
ing caress of fellowship on the nearby 
sturdy flank of the nigh horse, he strode 
down across the meadow. 

As he approached the plowman in the 
adjoining field loud-shouted profanity 
came to his hearing, and then the sound 
of the brutal fall of a cudgel on the 
starved flanks of the little bay horse that 
was straining at the heavy plow. 

As Glen raised himself on to the divid- 
ing rail fence he shouted to the man in 
the pasture, who paused and watched 
his advance, club raised, beetle-browed 
and sullen. 

“Don’t do that, neighbor,”’ 
young man, coming up. 
pulls hard. I cale’late the turf on this 
meadow hasn’t been turned under in 
forty years. The horse is pulling honest, 
but he isn’t heavy enough for the job. 
A Percheron couldn’t easily turn a fur- 
row on such going.”’ 

The man addressed stood glaring for a 

14] 


said the 
“ That plow 
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moment, his dark, alien countenance 
slowly flaming with anger. He was of 
medium stature, spare but agile, low 
browed, weazel-eyed, fang-toothed. It 
seemed a reflection on Divine wisdom 
that he should possess the physical abili- 
ties to reproduce his kind. 

“Who the tam be you?”’ he growled, 
finally. ‘‘ I pay for dis hoss. I kill him 
if I want. Ha?” he shouted, taking a 
step toward the young man. 

Glen smiled, but the smile showed too 
much and for too long the row of white 
even teeth behind the full lips to be 
wholly pleasant, and his eyes contracted 
slightly. 

“Not brutally you won’t kill him,” 
he replied finally. 

His voice was dangerously quiet for 
such boyish impulsiveness as was his 
ordinarily. He waited until the other’s 
eyes gave before his own steady gaze 
and sought the ground. 

‘‘ Don’t you see for yourself, Bedes- 
siao,” he said, “‘ that the old chap is 
unequal to the task? With that shoulder 


in the condition it is it’s cruel to work 
him, anyway; let him rest a day or so 


and when” 

But the swarthy brute could contain 
his rage no longer and he broke in upon 
Glen’s tolerant admonition with an oath. 

Raising the cudgel that he still re- 
tained in his hand he shouted: ‘‘ Leave 
go on that hoss; git out from here. 
You tink I’m ’fraid of you, you tam 
American pig? Dis hoss he’s mine. I 
buy him. Dis a free counteray. Ha! 
I do what I like, see?’ and the stake fell 
with near to killing force on the quivering 
animal. 

Before it could descend for another 
blow Glen was at the throat of the alien 
creature, his boyish impetuosity to re- 
sent cruelty overleaping all restraint. 
One hand gripped the upraised arm, the 
other closed upon the dirty velvet collar 
of the sleeveless cardigan jacket which 
the man wore. 

Not without result had the boy’s hands 
held firm and true the handles of a plow 
in this rocky soil, nor wielded, without 
tire, the glinting scythe on these lush- 
grown upland meadows. The muscles of 
them were like flexible bands of steel and 
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when they closed in anger they gripped 
like eagle’s talons. His fingers sank into 
the grimy flesh and numbed the threat- 
ening hand until it loosened on the club 
which fell, clattering, on the bared share 
of the tilted plow. 

For a moment the two stood silent, 
straining. Then the stockier but less 
wiry adversary slowly bent, like a re- 
sisting tree before the gale, until his 
shoulders were pressed down hard on the 
beam of the plow. Glen’s set face was 
close to the sallow features of the panting 
under man and he spoke quickly and low. 

“You fool,” he said, half pityingly, 
“‘T don’t want to fight you, but you can’t 
abuse one of God’s noblest creatures in 
my presence if I can prevent it.” 

Each sentence was emphasized by a 
vigorous jolt of the-man’s shoulders on 
the oak beam of the plow, and at the 
last word Glen drew the fellow sudden], 
erect and threw him stumbling away. 

It was far from being evident that the 
man’s moral susceptibility had been 
fathomed, even granted that the method 
employed had any possibilities in that 
direction. But youth seldom deals in 
ethics. He had more the bearing of a 
cowed brute biding his time. He waited 
until an expedient distance separated 
them, which was when Glen’s leg was 
over the top rail of the division fence; 
then he uttered his growl. 

“ Pig of a Yankee! You smart, vera 
smart. You tink youse all tam mighty. 
Wait! We show you! You tam Ameri- 
ica!’”’ And yanking his horse’s head 
about, he threw the share out of the 
uncompleted furrow and drove down 
across the field, his further imprecations 
being rendered undistinguishable by dis 
tance and the clatter of the plow. 

Glen strode back to his waiting team, 
that paused in their wayside browsing 
with heads craned and a choice root 
hanging, half masticated, between their 
velvety lips, to note his approach. 

Perched on the lowest rail of the high 
Virginia snake fence at their side, her 
bare brown arms twined on the topmost 
one and her square little chin resting, 
indented, upon them, was a girl. 

The wondrous charm of youth was 
upon her like a delicate atmosphere, 
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redolent with the perfume of the spring- 
time of life. The pink of perfect health 
showed through the tender brown of her 
oval cheeks, and innocence sat enthroned 
in the deeps of her hazel eyes. 

There was youth, too, in her poise and 
posture, and pressed against the time- 
grayed rails of the fence her thin, blue 
gown drew close upon the tenderly 
rounded lines of her firm young figure. 
The wide Quaker bonnet that she had 
tied by its long strings under her chin 
had dropped back upon her shoulders 
and rested on the wealth of golden- 
brown hair that rippled away beneath it. 

Glen laughed at the extreme serious- 
ness of the countenance before him, and 
called out merrily, ‘‘ Hullo, Constance, 
what you doing here? ”’ 

‘‘ Been berrying,’’ she answered, with- 
out, however, lifting her chin more than 
sufficient to permit the words to escape, 
and without abating at all the gravity 
of her demeanor; her deep, brown eyes 
following him without movement of her 
head. 

‘Get many?” 

She did not reply to his question, but 
said, instead, ‘‘ Will he whip the horse 
again, Glen? ”’ 

‘Well, I think not while there’s any 
one about; but there’s no telling when he 
gets the old fellow under cover.”’ 

‘ Ain’t you afraid of him? ’”’ she asked, 
abruptly. 

“ Not a little bit, Constance,” 
plied with youthful assurance. ‘‘ He’s 
a coward, else he wouldn’t beat a de- 
fenseless animal.” 

‘I don’t like him,’ said Constance, 
with emphatic conviction, gazing medi- 
tatively down into the luscious contents 
of the pail which she carried. ‘‘ I wish 
he'd nevercome. He drove me off of the 
side hill this morning, where I’ve always 
gone after berries, and said some awful 
mean things to me.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Glen 
was unhooking a trace from the whiffle- 
tree. Finally he said, slowly, ‘“‘ He did, 
heigh?’’ and hooked the snaffle onto a 
ring in the horse’s collar with a sudden 
energy. 

When the team was free from the plow 
he took his coat from the branch of a 


he re- 
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gnarled wild apple tree and, folding it 
evenly, laid it across the broad back of 
the nigh horse; then he smiled. 

‘But I can’t be nding plow-horses 
bareback over the country with you 
always, Glen,” she said, with a merry 
little laugh, in answer to his implied 
invitation. ‘‘ What would the city folks 
from the hotel say if we should happen 
to meet them. Why, Glen, they’d call 
me a hoiden.” ; 

It was the first time in their young 
lives that the playmate of his youth had 
ever suggested that a time might come 
when they would outgrow their innocent 
care-free rompings together, and Glen 
paused in the process of readjusting the 
headstall of one of the horses to peer in 
surprise at her from between the ani- 
mal’s ears as the horse held his great head 
low to permit of the operation. 

But before Glen could make reply she 
bent and slipped between the lower rails 
of the fence and came towards him. He 
held his strong hand, upturned, on his 
bent knee and she, putting her tiny, 
strong-booted foot into its grasp, v aulted 
lightly to her seat. 

“Tf you’re going to ape the style of 
those gaudy birds of passage down at the 
village,’’ Glen said, as she looked mock- 
ingly down at him ‘from her perch, read- 
justing the fallen Quaker bonnet, I won't 
let you ride my horses.” 

“Look out, Mr. Prim,” 


she replied, 
shaking a berry-stained finger at him, 
“that one of those same ‘ gaudy birds’ 


don’t get into your eyes. You always 
had a leaning, remember, for birds of 
gay plumage.” 

‘“‘ But I always was content to admire 
them at a distance,’’ Glen retorted; “ I 
never coveted them. And besides, their 
feathers were natural, not bought at the 
milliner’s.”’ 

He threw himself with agility across 
the back of the off horse and sat upright, 
and turning, the brief, rustic cavalcade 
went laughing and chatting together 
through the bars out into the leaf-bor- 
dered highway. 

At the foot of the dusty hill, with its 
litter of rolling stones, against which the 
iron-clad hoofs clicked intermittently, 
the equestrians came in front of what, 
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for three generations, had been locally 
known as the Copeley place. 

Until a few years back it had been a 
prosperous New England farm, keeping 
some twenty head of stock; but with the 
death of Timothy Copeley its era of 
decline had begun. The two Copeley 
boys with their mother had remained for 
a time and farmed it. A good, inde- 
pendent living had been theirs, but the 
young men were both inoculated by a 
season at college with the city fever and, 
finally, had invested their holdings in a 
mercantile business there. One of them 
was dead now, the other occupied a sub- 
ordinate place in the great trust-con- 
trolled department store that had gob- 
bled his little business a year previous, 
and the widow lived with him: The farm 
had, for nearly a year, beenon the market. 

The rambling, gambrel-roofed house in 
the shade of a couple of giant elms had a 
vacant stare, for the blinds had been 
taken down to help patch out the en- 
closure which, in better days, had been 
the flower garden, where now a recum- 
bent sow lay grunting lazily, her numer- 
ous offspring rooting in the disheveled 
soil. A lone clump of hollyhocks nodded 
in one distant corner, their vivid color 
testifying to the departed glories of the 
spot. Some dilapidated and decrepit 
vehicles stood or leaned about the door- 
yard, beneath one of which a bevy of 
dirty, nearly naked children of both 
sexes took refuge as the riders passed. 

Bedessiao himself was not in evidence, 
but his wife ambled to the doorway, a 
frowsy babe in her arms and one but 
little older tugging at her skirts. Shoo- 
ing some invading chickens out of the 
doorway with her foot, she viewed the 
young people as they passed, reporting 
their presence and identity back to 
some one inside the house. 

At the next farm a half mile further 
on, the teams were just assembling from 
the fields for the noontide hour, and the 
owner, John Carter, was standing in 
the stable doorway. Catching sight of the 
approaching pair he waved his hand in 
greeting. 

‘* There’s Dad,’’ Constance exclaimed, 
and Glen waved his hat. A moment 
more and the horses were abreast the 
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gate and Constance leaping lightly to 
the ground, ran to her father’s side. 

“‘ A fine day,” called the farmer across 
the yard. ‘‘Got your corn all in yet, 
Glen?” 

“All but a late patch in the north 
meadow,” replied Glen, looking back as 
the team moved on. ‘“‘Calc’late to get 
that in to-morrow, ’”’ and raising his old 
felt hat, he passed down the road. 

Fate had made Glen Noble inheritor 
of a man’s responsibilities and master of 
the ancestral acres, young in life. His 
father he remembered only as an heroic 
vision, booted and spurred and setting 
out to fight his country’s battles. He 
remembered having been lifted by his 
mother to the pommel of the saddle; 
how his baby fancy had been taken with 
the glitter of the sunlight on gold and 
bright steel trappings, and receiving 
there a paternal benediction. Then a 
long blank and then a darkened home, 
strange faces and awed talk of the hor- 
rors of Gettysburg. Another blank, then 
more coming and going, equally inex- 
plicable to the baby mind, and then the 
advent, for one brief week, of a tiny 
bundle they taught him to call brother. 

After these two events his mother never 
was a well woman. Somehow his child- 
ish mind grasped that fact and the 
knowledge of her dependence on his love 
doubtless made him somewhat older, as 
the saying goes, than his years. With a 
true woman’s noble fortitude she lived 
for her son until, finally, she too went. 
forward to greet the hero of her youth. 

In her young motherhood she had 
dedicated Glen to the ministry, but when 
the hour of their parting came she took 
counsel of stern necessity and absolved 
him from that vow. His father’s joy 
and life work had been the improvement 
of the ancestral acres and their herds; 
his ambition, to see these fertile tracts 
divided to his sons, and them com- 
petent, independent American farmers, 
treading in his footsteps, holding alle- 
giance to no man, subject only to the 
dictates of their consciences. By the 
fealty she owed to his memory the in- 
tegrity of the estate must be maintained, 
so into Glen’s keeping Mrs. Noble gave 
the trust and burden. 
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And turning 
in this day be- 
tween the two 
great stone 
posts that mark- 
ed the entrance 
to his home, 
Glen viewed the 
dear old place 
with a sense of 
justifiable pride, 
that so far the 
responsibility 
had in no wise 
been defaulted. 

Dinner was 
already waiting, 
all but the roast 
of home-raised 
spring lamb 
being laid out 
on the snowy 
expanse of cloth 
that covered 
the rare old 
mahogany 
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. A GIRL ”’ 

Ad Since his mother died, Mrs. Marsh had 
rd been his faithful friend, counselor, home 
f ; : maker. He went over and touched her 
‘i cheek caressingly as she looked up 
through her steel-rimmed glasses. The 
Bible in her lap was open at the twenty- 

table. An elderly woman sat reading as eighth chapter of Ezekiel. 

Glen entered. ‘ Behold, therefore,’ he read, “‘ I will 
‘A little late as usual, Aunt Clara,”’ bring strangers upon thee, the terrible 

he said, ‘‘and, as usual, home with a of the nations: and they shall draw 
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wisdom, and they shall defile thy bright- 
ness.”’ 

Mrs. Marsh asked him about the morn- 
ing’s work. Told him how the old 
Minorca hen had brought forth a brood 
of eleven chicks, and described the 
results of the day’s churning; but Glen 
was exceptionally unresponsive. He was 
thinking of the incident of the morning, 
coupling it with the things he had heard 
and observed regarding the changes 
slowly but steadily working in the life 
of the country-side. 

“ Behold, therefore, I will bring stran- 
gers upon thee, the terrible of nations, 
and they shall defile thy brightness.” 

The words impressed themselves in- 
delibly on his memory. 


CHAPTER II 


HE Carter farm was a land mark 
for many miles around. Its 
great white barn loomed up from 

its location on the hill road leading away 
northward from the village of Stonestead 
likea beacon. Nestling about it were the 
smaller buildings, the low, rambling 
dwelling house, with horse shed and loft 
attached, granary, ice-house, corn-crib, 
and sheep pens—thrifty looking and 
neat. The great barn had not been built 
many years, for the place had grown with 
the prosperity of the family. — 

John Carter had married later in life 
than had either of his immediate foresires 
and his daughter Constance was his 
only offspring. As she ran to meet him 
on the day our story opened, after 
leaving Glen, he greeted her with those 
love signs which know no rivaling. His 
arm lightly laid on her young shoulders, 
she circling his goodly girth so far as 
her brown, plump arm could reach, they 
walked together to the front of the 
house. 

He presented a type of the ideal Amer- 
ican home lover and landowner. Sprung 
originally of fine old English stock, the 
rough corners, characteristic of the more 
lean and wiry bodies of his pioneer ances- 
tors were softened in him, and his rotund- 
ity of form and clean-shaven visage be- 
spoke wholesome living and a clear con- 
science, while his ruddy complexion, 
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accentuated by the granite gray of his 
hair, stamped him the man of out-of 
doors, to whom sun, rains, and winds were 
all good, bringing conditions in their train 
beneficent to the growing things which 
were children and companions of his soli- 
citude. 

He had the wholesome appearance of 
an English Shropshire or Derby farmer 
transplanted, but scratch him, as the 
saying goes, and there was the uncom- 
promising American whose grandsire had 
marched with Arnold on Quebec and who 
was himself with Grant battering the 
Confederacy in the wilderness, and at 
twenty-four a prisoner at Reams Station 
and then an inmate of the infamous 
Libby prison. 

Down the vista of hill and valley and 
thrifty plain, he loved to look, seated in 
his easy, old rush-bottomed chair on 
the wide veranda, the scenography of his 
toil and pleasures spread out before and 
below him, thoughts drifting often back 
to plantings past and golden harvests 
long since gathered. Down the descent 
his far gaze now wandered and on up the 
fair ascent beyond, to where, between 
the intervening trees, the village church 
spire pierced the blue of the skies 
above. 

From there, with the hint of valorous 
war deeds yet upon him, he had stepped 
with his bride, sweet Annetta Lee. 
How full those years of happiness, with 
manhood at its flood! How fleeting! 
How short, as measured by these later 
years, that tenancy of Paradise with her 
had been; between that day she first was 
wholly his and that later day when, with 
woman’s oh, so noble fortitude, she laid 
her young life on the altar of maternal 
love, a sacrifice! 

On the hillside, in the little family plot 
where the other Carters slept, they laid 
her down to sleep, and John Carter, turn- 
ing away, went back to the old farm- 
house, and over the cradle wherein the 
little one lay he reaffirmed his principles 
of manhood, and above the ashes of the 
old hopes and ambitions he consecrated 
his life to the babe, to her interests and 
happiness. 

He drew her to him now, as he seated 
himself on the veranda, the bloom of that 
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bud in the first rare fragrance of her 
young womanhood, and smothered the 
words she was speaking in a fond em- 
brace. 

She had been telling him of the occur- 
rence of the morning, and of Glen’s en- 
counter with the stranger who had come 
unceremoniously into the neighborhood 
life. The incident was momentous in 
her simple experience and she related it 
in detail toa willing and interested lis- 
tener. 

Then, too, Glen and she had been 
closest playmates since infancy. Often 
in childish prattle she had confided to 
John and Aunt Clara that she was going 
to marry Glen when he and she grew up, 
and though she denied such confidences 
in these later years and laughingly af- 
firmed that the story was made up to 
tease her, still, whatever concerned Glen 
and his interests continued to directly 
concern her. 

Half conscious of the report of Glen’s 
encounter, half deep in retrospection of 
the years that were gone, John recalled 
himself with a start and a sigh as the 
grating of carriage wheels disturbed his 
revery, and Constance, disengaging her- 
self from his arms, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
Dad, here’s Doctor Grey come to see 
us.” 

John greeted the arrival with a hearty 
invitation to alight, and the old prac- 
titioner proceeded to comply, letting 
himself down backwards from his weather- 
worn chaise with slow, methodical move- 
ment. 

Arrived safely on the ground, he 
reached beneath the seat and drew out 
his long, rusty-black case, then teetered 
forward, body slightly inclined, to his 
horse’s head, where he unchecked the 
animal, which at once began to move 
forward, cropping the grass as he pro- 
ceeded. 

Not until he had given the old mare a 
friendly pat upon her slanting hip did 
he turn and reply to the salutation of his 
host. ‘‘ Guess I will,’’ he said coming for- 
ward. 

“Oh, you needn’t bring your pill-box 
with you,” called John, smiling. ‘‘ We 
don’t need it, do we, Constance? ”’ 

“ D’no, d’no,” replied the doctor, tee- 
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tering up the lawn, “ strikes me when you 
see a body being squeezed to death by a 
great big bear, the signs are right that 
the doctor and his pill-box too will soon 
be needed. How are you, John?’’ he 
exclaimed, ascending the veranda steps 
and taking the hand of his old-time 
friend. 

‘ First rate, doctor. Constance, throw 
my coat and hat on another chair, will 
you? Come up, doctor, and have a 
seat.” 

The old practitioner placed his case 
beneath the proffered chair and sat down 
with a contented sigh. The long, tan 
linen duster, out of the baggy side pocket 
of which the gay corner of a red bandanna 
peeked, and which enveloped his lean 
frame like an academic gown, trailed about 
the chair. He crossed one leg upon the 
knee of the other like a pair of long 
shears, and pushing back a much worn 
Panama hat upon his head, he rested his 
hands upon the broad arms of the saggy, 
rush-bottomed chair and settled himself 
comfortably, while the elevated foot 
twiddled gently in the air. 

‘‘ Just going down the road a ways to 
your new neighbors,”’ he said, accounting 
for his welcomed presence; ‘‘ one of the 
youngsters got a nail in his foot yester- 
day. Thought I’d run around and dress 
it for ’em. Bedessiao’s their name. 
Foreigners. They know little or nothing 
about antiseptic methods and need a lot 
of showing.” 

‘““So!”’ John commented, ‘‘ Constance 
was telling me. Bedessiao? Never heard 
the name before. I’m sorry if the 
Copeleys are going to sell. That place 
has been in the family over a hundred 
years. "Twas a fine place before Tim- 
othy Copeley died. Didn't think they’d 
ever part with it. Timothy Copeley’s 
great grandfather bought that tract 
from the Indians; cleared every foot of 
it. Why, I remember when that big 
south meadow was a bog. They put a 
pile of labor and money into tile draining 
and clearing it; and look at it to-day! 
There isn’t a better meadow out of doors. 
Alone it would keep a big family in 
plenty, if properly cultured. No, I 
didn’t think they’d sell it out of the 
family.” 
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‘“* Bedessiao,”’ he repeated. 
that’s anew name tome. Yes, I reckon 
they’re foreigners. Well, the country is 
big — big and prosperous. There’s room 
for us all, I suppose.’’ 

*“ Yes,”’ assented the Doctor, ‘‘ as the 
Constitution implies, we have set up here 
under popular government a refuge for 
the oppressed of every land. We hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to all the 
world, and bid them all, of whatever 
creed, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude, welcome. It was a grand, a 
noble conception the framers of our fun- 
damental law had, and, under God, it is 
our bounden duty and the duty of poster- 
ity to carry it out,—a government 
founded, practically, upon the Golden 
Rule.” 

“And yet,’’ mused John, ‘‘do you 
know, there’s just enough of cussedness 
in me to wish that our own lads and lasses 
would mate and settle down on these New 

‘ngland hills in contentment and plenty, 
instead of so willingly giving way to these 
strangers.” 

He paused sufficiently long to remove 
the reed stem from the corn cob bowl of 
the pipe he had slowly and methodically 
been filling while the Doctor was speak- 
ing, and to blow some obstruction that 
impeded a free flow of smoke from it. 

‘“Somehow or other,’ he continued, 
when the smoke was again wreathing 
upward languidly in the still, warm air, 
“ this old granite-ribbed soil is very dear 
to us old settlers. We and our fore- 
fathers have toiled over it, fought over 
it, and bled for it. Our dearest memories 
are in and about it. It is ours. We 
conquered it from the wilderness and 
then preserved it from the hand of an 
alien despoiler. Where we have cleared 
it there is no soil on the footstool so good, 
so God-blessed with life-giving waters and 
sunshine, so quick to respond to wise 
treatment. It has seen its years of 
depression and its years of plenty, but its 
years of depression have been mainly 
the direct results of human incompetence, 
not of soilincapacity. As the years go on 
and the density of our population in- 
creases, I think I can see a brighter for- 
tune for these glorious, everlasting hills 
and broad valleys than ever the past 


‘“ No, 
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recorded. And, somehow, I want our 
own sons and daughters to reap the 
benefits of their fathers’ and mothers’ 
sacrifices, not to barter away their rich 
inheritances of independence and con- 
tentment midst plenty and wholesonie- 
ness of living for main messes of perui- 
cious pottage. Do you know, I some- 
times think we New Englanders, we 
native Americans as a whole, to put it 
broadly, are not half clannish enough. 
That is a prejudicial word, I know. 
But I use it advisedly, not narrowly, 
however, but in the sense it is so well 
used by both Milton and Dryden. \Ve 
open the door wide to the stranger and 
neglect our own. The old-time fervor 
of a common state and national interest 
seems often, to me, to be sadly waning. 
Petty personal interests seem to domi- 
nate over the common weal. I hope we 
have not builded in vain.”’ 

He paused and looked at his auditors. 
The old doctor had settled down a little 
lower in his chair and, with a quizzing 
look out of his half-shut eyes, he was 
laughing softly. Constance, who had 
nestled down at her father’s side with 
one cheek against his arm, was serious 
faced, as if she appreciated the deep 
loyalty that prompted the words, even 
if their practical purport had _ not 
yet penetrated her understanding. She 
pressed her father’s hand, and a smile of 
endearment flashed from her eyes to his 
understandingly. The Doctor made no 
sound, but in the vicinity of his vest there 
was perceptible a gentle agitation. 

“You're getting old, John,” he said. 
“The blood at our age grows sluggish 
and that means mental depression. A 
gill of blood let and you'll feel all right, 
and the old world will take on a new 
aspect. 

‘ Ho! for the boot and horse, lad, 

And ’round the world away! 

For young blood must have it course, lad, 

And every dog his day,’ 


hummed the Doctor, as he reached for 
his case. ‘‘ Well, John, I must ‘ to boot ¥ 
and horse,’ too. The old mare is into 
your corn, as it is, I’ll warrant.”’ 
‘“Shouldn’t be a bit surprised,’ as 
sented John, rapping the ashes from his 
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pipe and depositing it on the overhead 
rafter, ‘‘ but it’s ground corn and in the 
manger. I saw one of the boys leading 
her round to the stable half an hour ago. 
Aunt Kate has got broiled chicken for 
dinner. You've got to stay and give 
your expert opinion on them Wyandotte 
cockerels we raised this spring. Leave 
your patients alone for a little while and 
give em a chance to get well,” and, boy 
fashion, he took his old friend by the 
shoulders and playfully propelled him 
into the house. 


CHAPTER III 


~\ LEN NOBLE in all essentials was 
frankly a normal young fellow. 
Nevertheless, when most natives 
were ‘“‘ reckoning,” or “ guessing,’’ Glen 
was ‘‘ calculating.”’ Ifa neighbor on his 
way to town ventured the prognostica- 
tion from his high perch on top of his load 
of provender that he ‘ reckoned ’twould 
shower before night,’ Glen agreed by 
“cale’lating ’’ it might. 

And so it was that, several days later 
than the one upon'\which Doctor Grey 
was the guest of the Carters, Glen “‘ cal- 
c'lated ”’ he would get up the following 
morning somewhat earlier than usual, 
take a lunch, and go up to the mountain 
pasture to salt and see how it fared with 
a bunch of yearling cattle which was 
pastured there. 

The new day had hardly dawned when, 
after giving some parting directions as to 
the conduct of the farm work, he let 
down the clattering bars and went down 
the lane, clad in heavy boots, a rough 
tweed suit and broad-rimmed felt hat, 
a lunch in one pocket and a shot bag, 
filled half full of salt, dangling at his side. 

Half way down the close-cropped and 
cow-tracked, willow-bordered lane he was 
greeted from across a bordering meadow 
by Allen MacLaren, stumbling up barn- 
ward with a huge, double-armful of green 
feed, above which his ruddy face, with its 
white galways, peered like a rising cloud- 
flecked moon above a green hillside. 

“ There’ll be rain this day, bairn,’’ he 
warned shrilly. ‘‘ The peacock scream’t 
last night and there was no dew on the 
grass this mornt.”’ 


Glen sniffed the air, as fresh and free 
from hint of storm as ever any morning 
brewed, and laughed a friendly dissent. 

An hour later when he reached the 
vine-clad entrance to the mountain pas- 
ture the first broad streak of reflected 
crimson was on the eastern sky. The 
woods were silent and from the ground 
rose a mingled breath of cool, dripping 
water, sweet-scented fern, and pungent 
herbs. It was all very still, very peace- 
ful, almost holy. 

Suddenly the startled air was vibrant 
with the metal clangor of a bell, and a 
young, sleek-faced heifer rose from her 
dewy bed of matted grass and leaves 
amid the underbrush a brief distance 
away, first kneeling in obeisance to the 
morn, then erect, back arched, tail ludi- 
crously extended, stretching her cramped 
muscles, jangling discordant notes from 
the cup-shaped ball suspended fromastrap 
about her wrinkled neck at every move- 
ment. By twos and threes the rest of 
the herd followed the leader’s example, 
until a score of brindled backs and faces 
showed against and amid the foliage, and 
the calm-eyed creatures gazed stolidly 
at the intruder of their verdant domain. 

On the flat surfaces of the scarred, gray 
bowlders that strewed the ground Glen 
spilt the salt from the shot bag, and at 
once the eager creatures were jostling 
one another over the piquant repast or 
tagging him from stone to stone, nosing 
his hands and arms and face as he 
stooped to replenish the scattered heaps 
of crystal nuggets, their coarse, pliant 
tongues audibly rasping the rough rocks 
with impatient relish. 

Refreshed by his brief rest, Glen took 
his way again across the little clearing 
and into the woods. After a long, hard 
climb the cool, gray shadow fell upon him 
from the summit rocks and the grass 
gave way to moss beneath his tread. A 
short distance along level ground, a turn 
to the left, and there, on the highest out- 
jutting ledge of the range, was perched a 
quaint little log house, its knotted ridge- 
pole and stone chimney serrating the sky- 
line, its one door half open to the entrance 
of the genial sun. 

Originally the cabin had been built by 
loggers, when, years since, the mountain 
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pastures had been denuded of their trees. 
Later it had been preempted by Glen and 
some boy friends at that early period in 
male life when the spirit most moves to 
heroics, and had been adapted in turn to 
a Crusoe’s hut on a barren isle, a feudal 
castle, a ranchman’s cabin beset by In- 
dians, and Hooker’s headquarters in a 
lively presentation of the battle of Look- 
out Mountain. In more recent seasons 
Glen had added somewhat to its dimen- 
sions, built the fireplace, and utilized it on 
periodic excursions amid the mountains 
after small game, or in quest of idle re- 
laxation from the season’s arduous work. 

He deposited the empty shot bag and 
his lunch on the table, tossed his dis- 
carded jacket ona rustic chair, and went 
out to see how the winter’s winds and 
snow had used the little cabin and its 
surroundings. 

He found that the basin beneath the 
spring which gushed from the mountain 
side, that he had hollowed out and lined 
with much care, had been drifted full of 
leaves and broken boughs, which dammed 
the outlet, and that the overflown sur- 
roundings had thus been rendered a tem- 
porary quagmire, over which he was 
forced to proceed hazardously from pro- 
jecting stone to stone. 

He at once set about rectifying the 
defect in drainage, relieving the pool of its 
drift, and began the construction of a 
wall, with the rocks lying about, to ward 
off a repetition of the winter’s occurrence. 

It was a somewhat arduous under- 
taking, involving time and pains. He 
worked steadily, however, so steadily that 
he did not note a vague subtle change 
which had gradually come over the day, 
nor note, as he might have done from his 
vantage point, the ominous shape which 
had suddenly rolled up out of the south- 
west, brooding along the far horizon like 
a black monster crawling from its lair 
to look out over the sunlit landscape 
of hills and plain. 

The woods meantime had grown 
strangely quiet. Glen seemed the only 
living, audible being in a world of sus- 
pended doubt. On the far side of the 
mountain, however, there were other 
visitors to these heights,— a considerable 
pleasure party of them,— summer so- 
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journers at the village hotel, who had 
selected this day to do the season’s an- 
nual stunt of climbing Sugarloaf Moun- 
tain. 

How long Glen had been absorbed in 
his self-imposed task he had not reck 
oned, when, suddenly, his senses were 
quickened by a low and far-off, muffled 
rumbling, like the sound of hurrying 
wheels over the planking of a countr 
bridge. 

He looked up, and for the first time 
perceived the impending storm. ‘Toss 
ing the wet stone that he held in his 
hands into its appointed place in the wall, 
he went to the front of the cabin and 
looked off. The valley was blotted out 
and a tempestuous sea of billowing 
clouds rolled into the void from the 
blackening west. For a few fleeting 
minutes the sun buffeted the flying clouds 
that were scurrying higher up in the 
troubled heavens, then relinquished the 
uneven contest, and was itself engulfed 
in the great, oncoming curtain of im- 
penetrable gloom. 

As Glen turned to retrace his way to 


the cabin the first outriding drops of rain 
fell on his toil-damp brow, and he looked 


up, laughing, into the gale. This was 
fun. He liked a battle of the elements 
and to be so situated, high up amidst the 
conflict. There would be no question 
of his safety at home. The folks there 
knew well enough his self-reliance in an 
emergency, and he had intimated to them 
his intention to go up to the cabin after 
salting the stock. Often he had spent a 
night abroad with less shelter than the 
little log building afforded and, if needs 
be, he could pass another without dis- 
comfort. 

He groped his way in the fast gather- 
ing darkness, over the rocks and amid the 
vines that cloaked them, to the cabin, 
and went in, lighting the candle that an 
empty bottle held, and prepared to set a 
blaze going on the shadowy hearth. 

Suddenly the storm broke; the rain, 
lashed by the on-rioting winds came in 
blinding sheets of spray; lightning veined 
the tumultuous clouds and the thunder 
spoke close at hand. 

Glen went to the little window and, 
shaping his hands on either side his 
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temples to shut out the candle light, he 
peered up into the blackness. Not even 
the wind-tossed boughs of the great oak 
that sheltered the cabin were discernible. 
He was about to turn back into the 
room, but paused abruptly. 

He could have almost sworn he had 
heard a faint, prolonged “ halloo.”’ 

Ile stood intently listening. But now 
he heard only the swirl and down-pour 
of the rain and wild swish of the tempest 
as it met the resistance of the sturdy 
walls. He lowered his arm and smiled 
at himself for his imaginings, and went 
back to tend the sputtering coffee-pot, 
that he had garnered from the cup- 
board’s store, and had set, filled, across 
the forelogs on the blazing hearth. 

But his keen sense of hearing, that 
reasoning had beguiled him into dis- 
trusting, had not deceived him. It was 
a cry that he had heard faintly; a long, 
wild cry for help, that the tempestuous 
wind had taken and toyed with up and 
down the storm-swept aisles of woods 
and flung at last, too frail for recogni- 
tion, against the window of the cabin. 

Searce a quarter of a mile farther along 
the mountain shelf, where the stark, black 
line of the rocky fastness, stiff and hard 
against the hurtling, saffron-tinted, wind- 
swept clouds, fell suddenly away into an 
impenetrable abyss; on the very brink, 
poised as when, an instant before, a 
lightning flash had revealed her peril,a girl 
stood motionless, her hands pressed to 
her throbbing temples, staring, wild- 
eyed into the sea of darkness. 

Another blinding lightning flash and she 
cringed back from the canyon’s yawning 
brink, kneeling, hands pressed to her ears, 
waiting the deafening crash and roll of 
thunder that seemed to shake the very 
mountains. Then panting, breathless, 
terrified, she sprang away through the 
darkness with the swiftness of a fawn, 
plunging now and then into gullies, slip- 
ping, leaping, striving in a wild, par- 
oxysm of dread to outrun the storm. 

The serpentine shelf or shoulder of the 
mountain over which Glen had come and 
which the girl was unconsciously fol- 
lowing in her mad flight, curved to the 
mountain’s brink before it forked, and 
just as her unguided steps were taking her 
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to a certain death amid the trees and 
bowlders a hundred feet below, the skies 
and earth were lit again with flame. 

Again she saw the picture of precipice 
and far-down ridge, swirling clouds and 
tossing tree tops, and stopped in time. 

Her hands felt the wet and jagged 
outlines of a bowlder, and she leaned 
against it, her other hand pressed against 
her heaving breast. Again she called; 
loud and long, her girlish voice exerted 
to its utmost. But the gale took it from 
her lips and hurled it up and lost it on 
the fleeing clouds. She raised her head 
and listened attentively, though keenly 
conscious that it was impossible that she 
should be heard by any friend. 

She was a tall lithe girl, and she stood 
at a strained uprightness, her cheeks 
flushed, her delicate crimson lips slightly 
parted, the luster of her fallen hair 
reflecting the lightning whenit flashed. 
To her strained eyes it seemed as though 
the clouds grew denser, and the zigzag 
flames of angry lightning, playing in the 
sea of gloom below, fascinated her with 
its cruel sport. 

Suddenly the mountain summit seemed 
rent in twain by a blinding bolt. Myriads 
of steely flames rushed up the blue-lit 
clouds like liquid fire. Out from the im- 
penetrable gloom of heaven there darted 
swiftly a scarlet globe of flame that 
seemed, for one long moment, to poise 
itself on the mountain top, outlining the 
tossing trees like hairy, giant hands 
beckoning, warning, or wrung in horror. 
Then the mountain reeled, and the great 
majestic oak that Fate had singled out 
to be the instrument in the scheme of 
things that are, lurched forward like a 
gladiator not afraid to die, and hurled 
its massive shape down the slope. 

Before the scarred and blackened end 
of one of its great broken limbs had 
reached the girl, standing numbed and 
motionléss on the chasm’s brink, she had 
not time, if power, to cry out or spring 
away. Without sound or even knowl- 
edge as to what it was that dealt the cruel 
blow, she sank down in the darkness, and 
the storm swept on, over gorge and cliff 
and along the wooded steeps, careless and 
uncaring of the pitiful victim of its fury. 

(To be continued.) 
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\HIRTY odd years ago on a bright 
autumn day a young man saun- 
tered down Boylston Street and 

entered the grounds of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. There was 
nothing strange about this occurrence 
beyond the fact that the young man was 
a freshman and carried in his hand a cane. 
He was from a town as distant in the 
country as Milford, and, in his innocent 
youth, he was not aware that under a 
custom of many years freshmen were not 
supposed to wear canes. There were 
several young men standing about the 
steps of the building, who, being sopho- 
mores, were acquainted with the custom. 
One of them full of the confidence of 
youth, and assuming probably that the 
act was a challenge, determined to uphold 
the unwritten law of the upper classmen. 
The freshman, who was an unassuming 
lad, but of independent ideas, stood upon 
his rights and undertook to retain his 
cane. This event occurred so long ago 
that it will be pardonable to omit the de- 
tails of this conflict of opinion and simply 
to record the fact that, shortly after, the 
young freshman continued on his un- 
ruffled way with his cane while the sopho- 
more sought the seclusion of his room to 
meditate upon the uncertainty attending 
the outcome of mundane purposes and to 
rearrange his clothing. 

The young freshman was Eben S. 
Draper, then sixteen years old, and the 
incident illustrates in a certain sense the 
characteristic firmness of the Acting 
Governor of this Commonwealth to stand 
for what he considers the right regardless 
of consequences. It was this element of 
his character to which United States 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge alluded in 
a recent speech when he spoke of him as 
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“A brave, courageous, high-minded 
man, who can look defeat in the face and 
watch departing votes with a smile, 
rather than sacrifice a principle to avoid 
the one or retain the other.’’ While 
never a brilliant student, young Draper 
early adopted one principle to which he 
consistently adhered; namely, that 
school was a place in which to behave 
and study, not because he considered him- 
self particularly good, but for the reason 
that, after careful consideration of the 
question, he believed it the right thing 
to do. 

When he had completed hiscourseat the 
Institute of Technology, he entered the 
shops of his father, the late George 
Draper, at Hopedale, as a common work- 
man. He labored every day at his tasks 
for two years, taking only the usual two 
weeks’ vacation. His hours were the 
same as those of the other men in the 
shops and his work was exactly like that 
of those in the same department with 
him. By this course of training he be- 
came expert in the various details of the 
business. After this practical experience 
in theshops, he secured a thorough knowl- 
edge of the workings of cotton machinery 
in the mills of Lowell, Manchester, and 
other New England manufacturing cities, 
so that he was perfectly at home either in 
the cotton mill or in the machine shops 
where textile machinery was made. 

He was very much interested in sports 
of all kinds and played on the baseball 
nine, organized from the workmen in the 
Draper factory. To-day he is as much 
interested in sports as ever, but his 
special form of diversion now is golf, in 
which he indulges whenever the cares of 
office permit. 

Few men have been as active in the 
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affairs of the Commonwealth as Mr. 
Draper. He has been interested in pub- 
lic matters for many years. He believes 
in doing thoroughly whatever he under- 
takes. It was in 1892 when he assumed 
the Chairmanship of the Republican 
State Committee. He went about the 
work of organizing the party, at that 
time very much in need of such a process, 
in a systematic and thorough manner, as 
he had always gone about his private 
business. That was the year when the 
whole country went with a landslide to 
Cleveland for President. In Massachu- 
setts William E. Russell was re-elected 
Governor by a very much reduced ma- 
jority, President Harrison carried the 
state by a substantial plurality, and ten 
Republican Congressmen out of thirteen 
were elected where there had been pre- 
viously seven Democrats to six Republi- 
cans. Massachusetts made a _ greater 
Republican record than any other state 
in that year. 

In 1896 the Republicans of the state 
elected Mr. Draper a delegate-at-large 
to the National Convention at St. Louis, 
and he was chosen chairman of the state 
delegation. This was the year when the 
free silver wave swept over the country 
with such tremendous force. Many of 
the delegates to the Republican Con- 
vention from Western states favored the 
adoption of a free silver plank in the 
Republican platform. The Eastern dele- 
gates were largely in favor of the single 
gold standard. When the Massachu- 
setts delegation reached St. Louis the 
situation looked decidedly dangerous to 
the advocates of the gold standard. The 
air seemed to be charged with the free 
silver idea. Mr. Draper, as chairman 
of the Massachusetts delegation, imme- 
diately called a conference and began to 
organize the gold standard men and 
started a canvass of the entire member- 
ship of the National Convention. His 
energy and enthusiasm were contagious, 
and greatly assisted in the work to be 
done. 

While this canvass was going on, a 
young newspaper correspondent visited 
the Massachusetts headquarters and in- 
quired for Senator Lodge. As Mr. Lodge 
was not present, he asked for the chair- 
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man of the delegation and was introduced 
to Mr. Draper. To him he made the 
statement that he was satisfied the Mas 
sachusetts men knew more about what 
the financial resolution was to be than th 
delegates from any other state, and 
sought to ascertain what it was to be 
Mr. Draper stated that, in his opinion, 
the Convention would adopt a gold plank 
The correspondent admitted that this 
was the right thing for the Republican 
party to do because it believed in gold, 
but said that it would probably result in 
a bolt and the party would be defeated 
in November. To this Mr. Draper rm 

plied that whenever the Republican 
party had stood for what it believed to | 

right it had been successful and would | 

that fall; that the Democratic party in 
its convention soon to be held in Chicago, 
would declare for free silver and that there 
would be a greater bolt from this than 
from the Republican Convention. As a 
matter of fact the Republican Conven- 
tion adopted the gold plank and won the 
election. 

It was only a few days after this inte: 
view that the Democratic National Con- 
vention nominated this very man, this 
correspondent of the Omaha Times 
Herald, William J. Bryan, for President, 
and the whole world knows the result. 

At the time of the Spanish War in 
1898, Mr. Draper was president of the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Associa- 
tion, and into this work he carried the 
same zeal and enthusiasm which has char- 
acterized everything he has undertaken. 
The officers of the Association were the 
originators of the idea of hospital ships. 
They purchased and equipped the hospi- 
tal ship, ‘‘Bay State,’ sent it to the 
front to bring home our wounded men, 
and since then the idea has been adopted 
by the Navy Department and proven to 
be of the greatest advantage and benefit. 

He was elected Lieutenant Governor 
of the Commonwealth in 1905, and the 
present year has, for several months, been 
Acting Governor during the period in 
which Governor Guild has been incapaci- 
tated by illness. In this capacity it is 
probably no exaggeration to say that by 
means of vetoes which he has interposed, 
and his well-known attitude on other 
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measures, he has saved the tax payers 
an annual charge of more than $200,000. 
In the past, recess committees whose 
deliberations were at least of doubtful 
value, have cost the Commonwealth a 
considerable amount of money. By 
reason of his known views in regard to 
these committees there were none pro- 
posed this year and therefore none ap- 
pointed. He has shown absolute in- 
diflerence in his acts as Governor as to 
what effect they would have upon his 
political future. He has striven to be 
governed absolutely by the question of 
whether measures proposed were for the 
best interests of the State. 

The splendid executive ability of Mr. 
Draper was shown at the time of the 
Chelsea Fire, which occurred while he was 
Acting Governor. He was on his way 
to Hopedale in his auto Sunday when 
smoke called his attention toit. He had 
gone but a short distance when the great 
rolling clouds of smoke attracted his 
attention, and recognizing at once that 
it was an extraordinary conflagration, he 
turned back to Boston, thinking there 
might be work for the Acting Governor. 
He got into communication at once with 
Chelsea and the needs of the city were 
immediately apparent. Before night 
state troops were on the scene and food 
had been transported to the city for the 
homeless people. Before midnight a 
thousand state militiamen patrolled the 
city. Sunday night Mr. Draper per- 
sonally guaranteed $20,000 to the relief 
fund. Monday morning a Relief Com- 
mittee was organized at the State House 
which raised $400,000 to take care of 
those burned out by the fire. 
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In addition to these things, Mr. Draper 
has served as a member of the corpora- 
tion of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, as a trustee of the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion for the Relief of San Francisco, 
President and one of the governors of 
the Exchange Club, trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, chair- 
man of the Roger Wolcott Memorial 
Association, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Delegation to the Nashville Exposi- 
tion, president of the Republican Club of 
Massachusetts, and a director in various 
cotton mills, shoe companies, industrial 
and business enterprises, as well as a 
director in several banks and _ trust 
companies. 

Mr. Draper with his brother, George A. 
Draper, has built a very handsome Uni- 
tarian church in Hopedale, a beautiful 
piece of architecture in stone, as a me- 
morial to their father and mother. Mr. 
Draper and his wife some years ago 
presented to the town of Milford a finely 
equipped hospital, which is one of the 
model institutions of the town. Heisa 
member of its board of managers, and 
takes a deep interest in its work. 

He married, in 1883, Miss Nancy Bris- 
tow, daughter of the late General Benja- 
min Helm Bristow, of New York, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury under 
Gen. U.S. Grant, and a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1876. They have three chil- 
dren, Benjamin Helm Bristow, twenty- 
three years of age, Dorothy, seventeen, 
and Eben S., Jr., fifteen. 


GEORGE LEAVENS LILLEY, CONNECTICUT’S REPUBLICAN 
NOMINEE 


By J. 


George Leavens Lilley, of Water- 
bury, who for three terms has been rep- 
resentative at large from Connecticut in 
the national House of Reperesentatives 
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and has now been nominated by the 
Republican party for governor of that 
state, is a typical New Englander. Born 
in Oxford, Mass., forty-nine years ago 
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the third of last August, of that pure 
Yankee strain from which have come so 
many of the men who have left their 
impress on the affairs of this nation in its 
first hundred years, his early life on the 
farm was not so different from that of 
other boys in like circumstances. While 
not exactly a self-made man in the 
common acceptance of the term — in 
that his life story includes no rise from 
poverty — he is justly proud of the fact 
that whatever he has accomplished or 
possesses is due to his own efforts. Keen 
insight, untiring energy, loyalty to friends 
and principles, going in to win; these are 
the qualities which have made him a 
successful business man, brought him the 
financial emoluments which should ac- 
coipany success and led his fellow citizens 
to honor him with public office. 

He in no wise belittles the value of a 
proper choice of grandfathers, but a little 
picture which shows the young Lilley 
in knickerbockers and knitted tippet, with 
a milk can in either hand, is far dearer to 
the man who seems likely to be the next 
governor of Connecticut than the water 
color of his family coat of arms which 
hangs on the same wall in his library, and 
a favorite verse, after relating the fine- 
ness of having ancestors in whose records 
one can take pride, concludes thus, 

“But we shall never rise to fame 
On anything that they have done.” 

Mr. Lilley was educated in the Oxford 
public schools and at the Worcester High 
School. He had had one year at the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and was 
on his way to a technical profession when 
fate interposed and his father’s failing 
health obliged him to leave his schooling 
to assume the responsibilities of the farm, 
with which he had for long had much to 
do, and of a retail meat business which 
the elder Lilley had been conducting. 
Evidently fate knew what she was about. 
The boy getting along toward manhood 
showed the same sterling qualities which 
had caused the youngster to persist at 
school even when his teacher had to ex 
cuse the falling of the curly head on his 
desk in nature’s insistence on making up 
some of the sleep which the duties of the 
milk route had robbed him of. 

It was before this that he had shown 
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his mettle by the charter of a Cape Cod 
sailing vessel and a trip to Nova Scotia 
for a shipload of potatoes, which were 
sold at a fine profit in Massachusetts. 
Young Lilley was but seventeen at the 
time. The business his father had been 
obliged to hand over to him was wound 
up after a while and the son went to 
Worcester, where he drove a delivery 
team for a wholesale meat house which 
handled the product of the Swifts, then 
in the beginnings of their Chicago packing 
business. It was at this time that Lilley 
and the Swifts became acquainted and 
they realized his worth. 

Later, he was taken into partnership 
in Connecticut, went to manage the 
branch house which they were establish 
ingin Waterbury,Conn. The firm was es 
tablished as Lilley, Swift and Company, in 
Waterbury, and he became a full-fledged 
business man when but twenty-one years 
old. Even so, the bare fact meant little, 
and his unflagging energy and never 
ending industry are what have made it 
count. 


He is not much of a believer in corpora- 
tions, though of course recognizing the 


necessity for their existence, and the 
personal equation looms large in his 
calculations. He doesn’t own a share of 
corporation stock and can’t be induced 
to purchase one. Real estate is his in- 
vestment for such money as he doesn’t 
need in his business. 

Congressman Lilley’s entrance into 
politics was largely accidental. The se 
lectmen of the then town of Waterbury 
were not spending the town money eco 
nomically and he and others attended one 
of those town meetings which are extinct 
there now in order to protest. He made 
a most vigorous presentation of the situa- 
tion and wound up by offering to take 
over the care of the town roads and the 
town poor for the following year at far 
lower figures than they had cost for the 
previous vear. This started an agitation 
for consolidation of city and town, and 
Mr. Lilley was urged to run for the state 
legislature and reluctantly consented. 
He received a rousing majority and ac- 
complished the desired consolidation. 

His fitness for public life was at once 
apparent, and he himself soon realized 
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that he liked politics. His taking per- 
sonality brought him warm friendships 
among public men at once, and from 
that legislative session in 1901 to now 
he has been a leading figure in Connecticut 
Republicanism and a factor of importance 
in the inner councils of the party. There 
was a bitter railroad fight in that session, 
— over an effort by the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad to keep 
the weaker Connecticut Western from 
completing a link into Springfield, Mass., 
and thus getting into the position to 
carry through Western freight bound 
for Boston,—and his membership on 
the Committee on Railroads, where the 
New Haven road finally won out by but 
one vote, made Lilley the object of an 
attack such as is seldom seen. He be- 
lieved the small road in the right, stood 
by it through thick and thin until it was 
finally defeated. This established his 
character and made him a host of friends. 

The following year he was elected to 
Congress by one of those big majorities 
his popularity with the voters always 
gets him, and his course in the national 


legislative body has been as straight- 
forward and clean cut as in the state 


legislature. He can’t abide a grafter 
and can’t understand why the same 
businesslike methods which make private 
business successful shouldn’t be employed 
with the public business. Very early in 
his Congressional career he showed his 
fellow members that they need not ex- 
pect him to remain complaisant when 
matters don’t look just right. Before 
he had been in Congress a month he 
prevented Honolulu from being saddled 
with an extravagant electric lighting 
contract, and he has gone after the 
Southern Railway mail subsidy, the 
print paper trust, extravagance in gov- 
ernment departments, the free seed graft 
irregularities in the navy department, 
and the maintenance of useless naval 
stations and other matters in the same 
energetic way, hewing to the line without 
watching the chips. 

The submarine inquiry was of a piece 
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with these other affairs, except that to 
Mr. Lilley it seemed a worse situation 
existed. That whole incident is of too 
recent occurrence to call for extended 
comment. A few men in Connecticut 
persist in a distorted view of the matter, 
but the majority find their feeling well 
expressed in the words of one of Mir. 
Lilley’s attorneys, who seconded his 
nomination for governor. ‘‘The inves- 
tigating committee,” said he, ‘‘put two 
witnesses on the stand the first day, 
Captain Hobson and Congressman Lilley, 
and at the conclusion of their testimony 
admitted that Mr. Lilley had made out 
a prima facie case. The rest of the 
investigation was devoted to the effort 
to investigate out of Mr. Lilley’s mind 
the conclusions on which it was based.” 

Few men in public life have less in 
their record to furnish grounds for attack, 
and this accounts for such attacks as 
have been made on Mr. Lilley in connec- 
tion with the submarine inquiry, this and 
the fact that a hit bird flutters. The 
only other definite attack that has been 
made on him was based on his assumed 
connection with the so-called beef trust 
when he first ran for Congress, but he 
readily convinced the public that he was 
but a,meat jsalesman who was obliged 
to get his meats in Chicago and, if victims 
existed, he was as much the victim of the 
beef trust as the retailer or consumer. 

Personally;Mr. Lilley is a genial, agree- 
able, d4pproachable man, with no airs or 
aloofness whatever, popular in his clubs 
and lodges and in social life generally. 
He has three sons who do him and Mrs. 
Lilley credit, two of whom are in Yale 
and the other a naval midshipman. One 
of his chief characteristics is his abiding 
love for and faith in Connecticut. Every 
cent he has in the world is invested in 
Connecticut and he feels for his adopted 
state the love of a native son. This may 
be accounted for to some extent by the 
fact that his maternal grandfather was 
an Eastern Connecticut man and he 
spent more or less time in the state as a 
boy. 





Hon. GEORGE HERBERT PROUTY 
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HON. GEORGE HERBERT PROUTY, GOVERNOR - ELECT OF 
VERMONT 


By ARTHUR F. STONE 


Hon. George Herbert Prouty, who was 
elected governor of Vermont on Sep- 
tember 1, by a plurality exceeding thirty 
thousand, is a typical Vermonter and has 
always resided in Newport, where he was 
born March 4, 1862. He comes of good 
native stock, his father having been one 
of the first male children born in that 
town which surrounds the southern shore 
of Lake Memphremagog. After gradu- 
ating from the Newport High School, 
he entered St. Johnsbury Academy, 
and finished his education at the Bryant 
& Stratton Business College, at Boston. 
When eighteen years of age he entered 
the employ of his father, who with O. C. 
Miller was engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber. In 1885 he entered this firm, 
which has become under wise and success- 
ful management one of the largest lumber 
concerns in northern New England, own- 


ing large plants in Canada and Maine, 


besides the big mills at Newport. Since 
Mr. Prouty entered the firm he has seen 
its annual output increase from, $150,000 
to over $1,000,000, and much of this 
growth has been due to Mr. Prouty’s 
energy and successful business habits. 

In his town and community he has 
ever been ready to lend a helping hand, 
in the management of municipal affairs, 
in promoting any philanthropic enter- 
prise, and in the Congregational church, 
where he may be found in the quartette 
choir every Sunday. He has held many 
positions of trust in his town and village 
and as chief of the fire department may 
be seen at any fire, often taking great 
risks to preserve property from the 
flames. 

His political career has been marked 
by a continuous series of victories. In 
1896 he was chosen to represent his town 
in the legislature by one of the largest 
votes ever given in town, defeating a 
very popular candidate on the democratic 
ticket. In 1904 he received the nomina- 
tion of senator from Orleans County 


without a vote in opposition at the con- 
vention and was honored by being chos:n 
president pro tempore of that body. In 
a three-cornered contest for the office 
of lieutenant-governor in the state con- 
vention of 1906 he won out there, and 
made many friends in the legislature that 
year by his uniform courtesy and dignity 
as the presiding officer of the Senate. 
A warm personal friend of Governor 
Fletcher D. Proctor and in hearty sym- 
pathy with the Governor’s reform meas- 
ures, it came about very naturally that 
his friends should urge him to become the 
candidate for governor this year, not- 
withstanding the fact that Vermont 
Republicans had not in recent years been 
promoting their lieutenant-governors. 
In the somewhat strenuous campaign 
for the nomination of governor Mr. 
Prouty was victorious, and he was en- 
dorsed at the polls on election day by a 
majority that was several thousand votes 
above that generally given the repub- 
lican ticket in a presidential year. 

When the legislature meets at Mont- 
pelier in October Mr. Prouty will be in- 
augurated governor and hold this office 
for the next two years. He comes to the 
office splendidly equipped for the place, 
and with a wide knowledge of statecraft 
obtained by faithful service as repre- 
sentative, senator, and _lieutenant- 
governor. He will give the state a busi- 
ness administration, free from frills on 
the one hand and from useless red tape 
on the other. It will be an administra- 
tion that will be a credit to the state of 
which he is so proud and another step 
towards the realization of the ‘New 
Vermont.” 

Mr. Prouty’s home life is ideal, and in 
his spacious and sightly house, which 
commands an inspiring view of Lake 
Memphremagog, Mrs. Prouty entertains 
their many friends with that charming 
hospitality which all who have shared 
recall with keen delight. 
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BERT M. FERNALD, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MAINE 


By ARTHUR G. STAPLES 


The advent of Bert M. Fernald into 
Maine political life has made a stir. For 
four years Mr. Fernald has represented 
the dissenters from Republican machine 
rule — his nomination at the Republican 
Convention at Bangor on June 30th being 
the culmination of a campaign which 
began without organization and ended 
in a nomination by acclamation after 
two hard-fought political canvasses. 

The personality of a man who can do 
such a turn as this unto the old time 
political leaders of Maine ought to be 
interesting. 

And Mr. Fernald 7s interesting. About 
fifty years old; built on the William H. 
Taft order of architecture ; smooth shaven; 
bright-eyed and smiling-faced; glad to 
see you no matter who you are; inclined 
to assent to all your assertions from pure 
good nature but withholding his own 
opinions until he feels it essential to 
express them; honest in every fiber; 
liberal in his views; tireless in energy; 
impervious to criticism; a delightful 
companion and a true friend. Such is 
Mr. Fernald outwardly. Few people 
know him in any other aspect. ‘“‘A good 
fellow and not deep”’ is the way they put 
it. Never was there a greater mistake. 
Mr. Fernald has a pertinacity of purpose, 
a loyalty to principle, and a clarity of 
business and political judgment that are 
worthy to rank him among the foremost 
political leaders of New England; while 
his remarkable political campaign in 
Maine in August and September, 1908, 
in which he delivered about seventy-five 
speeches in six weeks, and traveled 
thousands of miles by train, automobile, 
steamboat, country team, and on foot, 
has aroused the enthusiasm of all regard- 
less of party. 

Mr. Fernald is a distinct type of Maine 
rural life. He lives on a farm in West 
Poland, which his great-grandfather 
settled one hundred and twelve years ago. 
He was left an orphan at an early age 
and compelled to make his own way. 


He taught country schools and became a 
supervisor. One day he went out West 
and saw some one can corn. He came 
home; discovered that within a radius 
of fifty miles about his home in West 
Poland grew the sweetest corn in the 
world. He organized a company and 
started in to build corn-canning factories, 
and to-day his firm controls a chain of 
the finest factories in New England, 
packing about three million cans of corn 
each season. 

The business side of the farmer 
politician shows also in his management 
of creameries, the construction of tele- 
phone lines, and in the prosperity of 
banking institutions in various parts of 
Maine in which he is interested as a 
director. His relations with his em- 
ployees are singularly happy. He goes 
by his first name. Nobody calls him 
anything but ‘“‘Bert.’”’ He takes children 
to ride in droves whenever he goes to 
town. He gives to everybody and any- 
thing. His door is open to every one, and 
every neighbor swears loyalty to him. 
He works on the farm, for he stands five 
feet nine, weighs two hundred and forty 
pounds, and can pitch off a load of hay 
faster than any other man in his town. 
He breeds coach horses and Holsteins. 
His stable is full of speed which goes for 
the fun of it. He “roots” at a base ball 
game and he never lets a circus get out 
of town without taking all the boys in the 
neighborhood. He drives over to Poland 
Springs to see the “‘ Ricker Boys”’ every 
Sunday, and everybody at Poland 
Spring knows, esteems, and admires the 
alert, keen, active, and remarkably able 
man who has risen to be such a factor in 
the progressive element of Maine politi- 
cal life. He stood with Edward P. 
Ricker in a remarkable contest to save 
the lakes of Maine. He stood with Mr. 
Ricker in the contention for right of 
equal taxation in 1901. Alike, they 
represent the spirit of protestants against 
the machine in politics, and together they 





















stand for the popular verdict on all 
matters that touch the question of public 
equities or popular rights. 
When Mr. Fernald first served in the 
Maine legislature he attracted attention 
by several able speeches. He has an 
oratorical style somewhat florid but very 
popular. When he was serving as sen- 
ator from Androscoggin in 1901, he 
presented the name of William P. Frye 
in a speech that attracted wide attention. 
In 1904 he entered the lists as a candi- 
date for governor against William T. 
Cobb, of Rockland, and Charles H. Pres- 
cott, of Biddeford. That campaign 
stirred the dry bones of Maine repub- 


licanism. Mr. Fernald waged it aggres- 
sively. The platform was “Reform 
within the republican party. Do your 


own house cleaning.’’ He swept through 
Maine in a whirlwind campaign that very 
nearly broke the slate made by the old- 
time leaders. Nothing but frantic efforts 
with the delegates on the eve of the con- 
vention saved the day for Governor 





New England expects to send six 
Republicans to represent her in the 
House of Governors — if President Taft 
should summon that body in session — 
and New Hampshire’s spokesman there 
will be Henry Brewer Quinby, whose 
name most people will persist in pro- 
nouncing labially, I imagine, while all 
who know him will pronounce him a 
worthy successor to the splendid line 
of Granite State executives. 

Colonel Quinby is not of New Hamp- 
shire birth. He was “‘ raised ’’— as every 
good Yankee should be—he was 
“raised ’”’ in Maine — and is, I think, the 
first governor whom we have ever taken 
from the Pine Tree State; though we 
have sent them two — one of them being 
that Governor Kent for whom the state 
went in such memorable fashion, and the 
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COLONEL HENRY BREWER QUINBY, NEW HAMPSHIRE’S 
REPUBLICAN NOMINEE 


By GEORGE H. MOSES 
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Cobb. Four years passed in which Mr. 
Fernald stood loyally by the adminis- 
tration when it deserved it, and hesitated 
not to demand a square deal where a 
square deal was needed. He entered on 
the canvass for the nomination for gov- 
ernor in 1908, as he had in 1904, with a 
statement of principles—a_ platform. 
To Mr. Fernald’s influence many reforms 
can be traced. He stands for the same 
progressive policy in public affairs now 
as then. Into all his dealings, public or 
private, he carries the optimistic, radiant 
view of life. He sees far and clearly. 
He has perfect candor. He has delighted 
and charmed every audience that he has 
addressed. He has literally ‘‘made 
votes.”’ Win or lose in the great battle 
of Maine on September 14th, he stood 
forth as a man ‘‘ who had made good ”’; 
clear-headed, honest-hearted, noble- 
minded —a type of the New England 
yeomanry in public life of which any 
state might be proud, a thinker and man 
of action in politics. 


other General §Harris M. Plaisted, who 
twenty-eight years ago was elected in the 
September polling, and thereby threw such 
a scare into the Republicans on the eve 
of a presidential election. Since then 
Maine has stuck to native stock entirely 
for her governors, while New Hampshire 
has gone three times beyond state lines 
for her choice —in 1892, for Governor 
Smith (born in Vermont), in 1904, for 
Governor McLane (born in Scotland), 
and now for Governor Quinby who first 
saw the light in Biddeford, where his 
father was for many years the agent 
of large cotton mills. 

He attended Maine’s leading college, 
and at twenty-three he took his diploma 
beneath the whispering pines at Bruns- 
wick, and set himself to the study of 
medicine at Washington. He took his 
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degree, but he never practiced the pro- 
fession. Fate, instead, prescribed for 
him ; for he married, in 1872, the daughter 
of the late Hon. B. J. Cole, of Lakeport, 
to whom he became a son indeed, re- 
lieving him of much of his business cares 
and ultimately succeeding to the entire 
management and control of the Cole 
Manufacturing Co., makers of car axles, 
castings, and special machinery. 

Because of his business, Colonel 
Quinby has been accused of being sub- 
servient to the ‘‘railroad.’”’ Inasmuch 
as no railroad has bought a dollar’s 
worth of goods from him for more than 
two years, the present pertinence of the 
charge is dubious— but the episode 
shows the peculiar bent of some minds. 
The man who makes shoes sells them to 
those who have use for shoes. So the 
man who makes car axles sells them to 
those who use them. These chanced to 
be railroads and private car builders. It 
is this latter class of customers with 
whom the Cole concern has chiefly dealt 
during its existence; indeed, the Laconia 
Car Co. has always been glad to secure 
its axles from its neighbor, and happily 
is now so busy that the Cole forges can 
market their product entirely within 
their own city. 

Mr. Cole was a pioneer Republican 
leader in New Hampshire. Through 
membership in the senate and in the 
governor’s council he has secured the 
coveted prefix to his name, and this may 
have been one reason which stimulated 
his son in law’s ambition. At any rate, 
within a few years of making his resi- 
dence in New Hampshire, young Quinby 
began to be. a familiar figure in our 
politics. He entered into town affairs, 
and twenty-one years ago he came to 
the legislature. That was the year of 
the ‘railroad fight,’ where all men 
were on sides. Mr. Quinby’s posi- 
tion was never in doubt. He spoke up 
promptly and boldly for his opinions, 
and has never ceased to doso. In the 
following campaign he sought promotion 
to the senate. He won the nomination 
rather easily, but an election was not so 
sure in a district reckoned as Democratic. 
He campaigned it, though, some as he 
has this year campaigned for the govenor- 
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ship, and whereas 


his predecessor had 
been a Democrat, 


Quinby led his op- 
ponent by about seventy-five votes, 
while one hundred and fifteen Prohibi- 
tionists had voted their party ticket and 
prevented a choice (majority being the 
rule in this matter) as the election went 
to the legislature, where Quinby was 
chosen. There was irony in this fate, for 
Quinby had been a lifelong temperance 
man; and in the senate was the leader in 
the successful resistance to an attempt to 
weaken the prohibitory system which 
then prevailed here. 

In 1890, Colonel Quinby was nomi- 
nated for the executive council, and his 
canvass was again a severe one. ‘That 
was the year of Republican disaster, and 
the party triumph in New Hampshire 
was most toilsomely achieved. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in the gov- 
enor’s council of that year were two 
members destined to raise themselves to 
the governor’s chair,— Colonel Quinby 
and the late Governor George A. Rams- 
dell. Colonel Quinby was the presiding 
officer in the convention which nomi- 
nated Governor Ramsdell, and his speech 
was a gem, eliciting the comment from 
one who heard it, that ‘‘ Governor 
Tuttle’s council had two men in it who 
were fitted for the governorship.” It is 
a source of much satisfaction to Governor 
Tuttle that he was the temporary chair- 
man of the convention which this year 
resulted in the Quinby triumph. 

The house, the senate, and the council 
— these constitute ‘‘ passing the chairs” 
in New Hampshire politics, insomuch as 
they mark the limit to which most men 
may aspire. The governorship obviously 
is for but one man in two years, at best; 
the other honors are more generously 
distributed. In 1892 Colonel Quinby 
did not seek an immediate promotion 
from the council table. He went in 
that year to the Republican National 
convention as a delegate at large, and 
with characteristic frankness announced 
his support of President Harrison's 
renomination. He was one of the whips 
for the famous caucus held in the con- 
vention city which disclosed, by its at- 
tendance roll, that Harrison’s friends 
were surely in control of the convention. 
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There was a general suggestion, never- 
theless, that Colonel Quinby was in line 
for the governorship; and from that 
year to this New Hampshire has seen no 
state canvass in which the sentiment 
has not been heard that ‘‘ Quinby should 
be a candidate.’”’ Two years ago when 
revolt was eager and vehement on the 
stump, in criticism of a bossism which 
was more the outgrowth of sufferance 
than of craft, the most vigorous of the 
reform orators asked their audiences 
why they couldn’t have a candidate for 
governor like Henry B. Quinby.. This 
year they have him as a candidate. He 
entered the race scarcely two months 
before the day of the convention which 
nominated him. He was picked by no 
interests. The chief moving cause of his 
candidacy was the persuasive urgings 
of the dean of our ex-governors; and the 
principal inspiration of the campaign 
which has been made lay in the belief 
which the people have had in him. 
When a man has lain as long as Henry 
B. Quinby has in the back of thousands 
of people’s heads as a good man for 
governor of a state, it is pretty hard 
work to dissuade them from the notion 
with mere clamor. 

New Hampshire is not so large a state, 
either in area or in population, that the 
personal element can well be eliminated 
from our politics. And the people of 
any state like to feel that to be their 
governor is to achieve an honor. They 
do not like to be told rather superciliously 
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that the honor of their governorship is 
negligible and that the candidate takes 
it at great sacrifice and from altogether 
altruistic principles. Colonel Quinby did 
not canvass that way; nor did he mount 
the stump and tickle the feet of the 
angels with the soaring wings of elo- 
quence; nor did he assail anybody with 
defamation. He went out among the 
people, he ‘‘shook hands and kissed 
babies,” as one of his supporters has said. 
At any rate he showed himself a good 
‘‘mixer.’’ The people believed in him — 
and he won. 

He is the stuff of which successful 
governors are made, said his spokesman 
in the state convention. That’s so. 
Good ancestry, a sturdy, natural mind, 
a liberal education, a professional train- 
ing, a long business experience, a rea- 
sonable apprenticeship in public life, 
a fine personal character, all these are his. 
He places them at his state’s disposal. 
His state has use for them — and for 
him. 

His military title he takes from:a staff 
service of long ago. He is a banker as 
well as a manufacturer. He is high in 
masonry — and the Psi U’s of New 
Hampshire can vote for Taft and 
Quinby with fraternal good will. His 
personality is attractive. His face is 
frank; his voice musical with sincerity. 
One sees in him the instinctive gentle- 
man. His culture is no veneer of the 
schools and of society. He is intrinsi- 
cally genuine. 


POTHIER, RHODE ISLAND’S PROBABLE 


REPUBLICAN NOMINEE 
By GODFREY pe TONNANCOUR 


Several names are mentioned in con- 
nection with the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor of Rhode Island. 
Among these names is that of former 
Lieutenant-Governor Aram J. Pothier, 
of Woonsocket, whose friends are en- 
thusiastic over the prospect that he will 
be the choice of the next Republican 
convention. 


Mr. Pothier, who is about fifty years 
of age, has had a remarkable career. 
Born in Canada, he came to Woonsocket 
with his family when a mere boy, and 
since then has made a name for himself 
in business and in politics. 

He is a man of strong personality, of 
rare executive ability, and of lofty 
ideals. There is nothing mean or narrow 
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about him. In these sterling qualities 
of mind and heart is to be found the 
secret of his great popularity among all 
classes of good citizens. 

Ever active and enterprising, he has, 
according to the leading newspapers of 
Rhode Island, done more for the in- 
dustrial progress and welfare of Woon- 
socket than any six of the most prominent 
citizens of that city. 

Through his well-directed efforts he 
has brought to his home city millions of 
foreign capital and helped to build 
several large mills which give employ- 
ment to thousands of operatives. 

Mr. Pothier has succeeded admirably 
in those great enterprises, owing to his 
sound judgment, his profound knowledge 
of men and things, and his fine sense of 
diplomacy. 

He is a born diplomatist and leader 
of men. Equipoise is his forte, and every 
opinion of his on important matters, 
business or political, is based upon sound 
logic and backed up by tremendous will- 
power. 

- His rugged honesty has become pro- 
verbial among his acquaintances, and 
no citizen of Rhode Island stands higher 
in their esteem. With him the motto, 
‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” whether 
in private life, in business, or in politics 
is not without deep meaning, and he 
lives up to it. 

Hence his wish to stand always for 
what is pure, noble, upright, and worthy 
in every walk of life. 

£o much for the business man whose 
work has been crowned with enduring 
success and whose achievements are an 
inspiration to the youth of our country. 

Let us now turn to Mr. Pothier’s 
political career, which covers a period 
of about twenty-five years. 

He became interested in politics 
shortly after being naturalized, at the 
age of twenty-one, and joined the ranks 
of the Republican party, whose principles 
strongly appealed to him. 

He has been ever since prominently 
connected with that organization, leading 
it to victory in many hard-fought battles. 

He was elected mayor of Woonsocket 
after having suffered three successive 
defeats. A less energetic candidate 
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would have abandoned all hope at the 
second reverse. But he was not the 
man to quail and beat a hasty retreat 
under fire. Bravely did he remain in 
the thick of the fight, and lastly he was 
rewarded with well-deserved success. 

Previous to his election as mayor, he 
had filled the office of city auditor, and 
had been sent to Paris (in 1889) as 
Rhode Island Commissioner. 

Again in 1900 we find him at the Paris 
Exposition in the same capacity. 

At one time, in the early nineties, he 
was elected a member of the House of 
Representatives. In every instance, ‘be 
it said to his everlasting credit, he proved 
himself to be ‘‘ the right man in the right 
place.” 

In 1898 he was elected lieutenant- 
governor, with a plurality nearly equal 
to that of his running mate for the 
governorship. It was most assuredly a 
notable achievement for a first attempt 
at reaching a State office, and there is no 
doubt whatever in the minds of his 
friends and admirers that should he be 
entrusted with the nomination for gov- 
ernor, he would make a victorious fight 
and bring Rhode Island back in the 
Republican column. 

Mr. Pothier is a typical citizen of 
foreign birth, proud of his ancestry, but 
American to the core. The foremost 
leader of his race in this country he has 
been a faithful exponent of that broad 
and healthy Americanism which under- 
lies the very foundation of our Republi- 
can institutions, and under his wise 
leadership the French Canadians of 
Rhode Island have become honored 
members of the community. 

Being well read, a linguist of unusual 
attainments, Mr. Pothier is a power with 
pen and word alike. He ranks high as 
a writer on economics and sociology, 
and his speeches are always worth 
hearing. In fact, few men can hold the 
attention of their hearers as closely as 
he has done many a time at large and 
enthusiastic gatherings. 

His honest face, his well-modulated 
voice, which rings true, his earnestness 
and manifest sincerity, added to his 
personal magnetism, appeal strongly to 
any audience, however critical it may be. 
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In fine, he is an orator of exceptional 
persuasive powers and refinement, and a 
writer of great and recognized ability. 

Will he be the next Republican nomi- 
nee for the governorship of Rhode 
Island? Nobody can tell. But it may 
be safely said that no better man could 
be picked to face the Democratic hosts. 

His nomination would be a fine tribute 
paid to his stanch Republicanism, a just 
reward for past services to his party, a 
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fit crowning to his splendid career, and a 
mighty bid for the almost unanimous 
support of the French-American voters, 
who readily understand that Protection 
is the life of our diversified industries 
which enable them to make an honest 
living. 

For the above reasons, Aram J. Pothier 
is being put forward as the logical Re- 
publican standard-bearer in the forth- 
coming gubernatorial campaign. 


INSPIRATION 


By LINCOLN ADAMS 


When searching strains of music stir the heart; 
When robins call at twilight, in the hush; 
When evening blossoms their perfumes impart; 
And in the forest sings the hermit thrush ,— 


Then, quickened, beats the heart with high desire — 
The lower purposes are all laid o’er — 

The Soul, enkindled with celestial fire 
Inspires the mind to utterance once more! 
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FIFTY CONSECUTIVE YEARS OF MUSIC 
FESTIVALS 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


HO can measure the value of a 
half century of endeavor 
marked by consistent progress 

and crowned with brilliant achievement 
in the presentation and interpretation 
of the most sublime musical conceptions 
of the greatest composers? 

To the musician it may mean the near 
attainment of an ideal, to the interested 
listener whose grandest asset is his re- 
ceptivity, it may mean the discovery of 
a new life and an inrush of heavenborn 
emotions through flood gates hitherto 
unrecognized, and therefore triple barred 
against the most ennobling influences. 

To be a good listener is an art in itself, 


and who shall gainsay that its rewards 
are out of all proportion to the effort put 


forth? Harken to the wisdom of one of 
our leading musical critics: ‘The capa- 
city properly to listen to music is better 
proof of musical talent in the listener 
than skill to play upon an instrument 
or ability to sing acceptably when un- 
accompanied by that capacity. It makes 
more for that gentleness and refinement 
of emotion, thought, and action which, 
in the highest sense of the term, it is the 
prevince of music to promote. 

‘Of all the arts, music is practised most 
and thought about least. Why this 
should be the case may be explained on 
several grounds. A sweet mystery en- 
shrouds the nature of music. Its ma- 
terial part is subtle and illusive. To 
master it on its technical side alone costs 
a vast expenditure of time, patience, and 
industry. But since it is in one mani- 
festation or another the most popular 
of the arts, and one the enjoyment of 
which is conditioned in a peculiar degree 
upon love, it remains passing strange that 
the indifference touching its nature and 
elements and the character of the phe- 
nomena producing it, is so general.” 


Mr. Krehbiel has struck the keynote of 
the dominant chord in the assertion 
‘enjoyment is conditioned in a peculiar 
degree on love.”’ 

There can be no love without interest, 
concentration whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary upon the elements that make 
for knowledge and appreciation. 

The music festival of Worcester 
County, the artistic event of the year in 
Mechanic’s Hall in the city of Worcester, 
has persistently clamored for an awaken- 
ing of every sense that might respond to 
the call of the beautiful, until this annual 
feast is eagerly awaited by thousands of 
hungry souls who most certainly bear 
away from their seats in the great audi- 
torium as rich blessings as those who turn 
reluctantly from their places on the plat- 
form where the individual voice or 
instrument of music has responded to the 
magic welding of the swaying baton into 
part and parcel of a vast wave of harmony 
that ebbed and flowed across the face of 
creation and lulled itself to rest upon the 
limitless bosom of the eternal. 

The veriest layman is brought into 
touch with the finer things of life, and 
for a time, at least, rejoices in his eman- 
cipation from the commonplace, punc- 
tuated by turmoil, struggle, and absorp- 
tion in things material that characterize 
the commercialism of the age.’ His 
quickened inner life lays hold on the 
harmony of the music of the spheres, 
despising the jangled discords of the 
realm of rush and worry, and a convert 
is made, a soul newly born. 

How many times history such as this 
has repeated itself during the life of the 
Worcester Festival, no one may know 
until he has 


‘‘ Pushed ajar the gates of life, 
To stand within and all God’s working see.”’ 
171 
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Some one has said ‘‘ Worcester is musi- 
cal just once a year, during the period of 
the festival. Before and after that, visit- 
ing musical combinations discover to their 
cost Worcester is not musical,” but if this 
be true, it passes to oblivion in the light 
of the remarkable record of the festival 
itself, which has become almost, if not 
quite, a religion to its followers. 

Overshadowed by the imposing bien- 
nial festival at Cincinnati, and acknowl- 
edging the fact that New York, Boston, 
and Chicago have each of them more 
choral music, more orchestral music, and 
more singing by solo sopranos, altos, 
tenors, and basses twenty times over than 
Worcester each year, this beautiful city 
in the Massachusetts Commonwealth 
claims a distinction peculiarly her own, 
and defends with pardonable pride, her 
record of fifty festivals in fifty consecu- 
tive years, with artists and programs of 
unquestioned excellence, presenting year 
after year song fests of unchallenged 
success. 

As the New York Tribune tritely de- 
clares, every concert of the Oratorio 


\ 
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Society of its own city, or the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, or the big 
choir of Chicago, employs more numerous 
forces, and better than those at the com- 
mand of the Worcester County Associa- 
tion, but these concerts are not festivals 
that fill three or five days, counting re- 
hearsals. There can be no comparison 
of a festival with a solitary function, but 
if there could be, there are many who 
believe Worcester County would suffer 
little among the people who know. 

Just how far Worcester may be he'd 
responsible for the inception of the idca 
in the establishment of the Maine Music 
Festival held in Bangor and Portland 
annually and enthusiastically supported 
by the people of the Dirigo State for tle 
past eleven seasons, we may not know, 
but it would not be a surprising state- 
ment that it has exerted a far-reaching 
influence in that direction. 

Every great institution must have 
satisfactorily answered the question, 
‘‘What for?’’ and obedient to this de- 
mand, the Worcester Festival has a good 
and sufficient reason for existence. 


MECHANICS HALL, WHERE THE FESTIVAL CONVENES 
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Whether exemplified by the hurried 
summons to the Boston Tea Party, or 
the deliberate hearty return call to the 
delights of ‘‘old home week,” the spirit 
of New England has always been ‘‘the 
get together”’ idea. 

The principal business of New England 
has been that of providing the where- 
withal to satisfy the most insistent de- 
mand of a great nation. Her answer to 
the world has been the word of the 
farmer’s boy ploughing on a rocky hill- 
side in Maine in reply to the question of a 
Western farmer,— 

‘“What in the world do you expect to 
raise among these stumps and boulders?”’ 

Pausing to regard his interrogator for 
a moment, the lad shot back, ‘‘ Men, sir.”’ 

From the first page of her history to 
the one we now turn, New England has 
given her closest attention to raising and 
equipping men and women, open eyed, 
open hearted, and able to meet the re- 
quirements of an arduous life. How 


better could she do this than by bringing 

her children together as often as there 

should be excuse for convention? 
Narrowness of life, paucity of interest, 


prescribed point of view, receive their 
death blow in free association with 
others and in the interchange of ideas. 
The man who means to build well in- 
cites others to build better than they 
know in the long run. 

We question not the truth of this, 
touching politics, business, religion, and 
of course are prepared to accept it in the 
realm of art. Tracing back to the long- 
ing of a few choir leaders and members 
to establish contact with works and 
masters just beyond them, their associa- 
tion to this end, success attained and en- 
thusiasm quickened thereby, it is not 
difficult to appreciate the quick response 
to more ambitious tasks with prospects 
of grander rewards where live wires center 
in the circuit of the Worcester Festival. 

The great audiences in attendance from 
year to year may be accounted for along 
the line of contagious devotion as a con- 
sequence of close touch with hard-work- 
ing members of the grand chorus and 
the self-sacrificing men who constitute 
the management and directorate. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
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Worcester Festival is not a money-mak- 
ing proposition for the financial advance- 
ment of any number of men, but its means 
is considered to an end, viz., making both 
ends meet if possible; if they do not, the 
reserve fund; if they do more, a better 
festival next year. In a nutshell, this 
has been the policy of the management 
all the way along, culminating in the 
splendid golden jubilee festival of 1907. 

In its modest announcement of the 
coming festival, the management last 
year printed these words, ‘‘During all 
that period (fifty years) the Worcester 
County Musical Association has stood 
for the best and highest musical ideals 
and in the arrangement of its festivals 
has always striven to approach the 
standards set by the discriminating 
taste of its patrons. The Board of 
Management feels no little satisfaction 
in the belief that their efforts this year 
will result in a festival worthy to be 
called a fitting culmination of fifty years 
of conscientious musical effort.” 

Such it proved to be, but upon the con- 


sciousness of people musical has been 


borne the indelible impression of work 
done in advance of present musical taste 
that goes far along the line of education 
and enlightenment. 

We must draw upon data so ably pre- 
sented in the historical sketch embodied 
in the official program of the Golden 
Jubilee Festival of last year, and a most 
interesting story of the development of 
New England’s annual event it proves 
to be, bearing one along step after step 
toward the heights of grand accomplish- 
ment, rarely pausing even to ‘mark 
time,’ that evolution so frequently 
necessary to the proper alignment of 
large forces engaged in arduous enter- 
prise. 

Two great problems presented them- 
selves in the consummation of such 
pretentious tasks as those contemplated : 
1, Preparation of the performers (the 
great chorus being of course the founda- 
tion upon which the festival must be 
builded) and 2, Preparation of the pub- 
lic, that protracted musical sessions 
might be properly supported. The edu- 
cation of musical taste. 

The magnificent chorus of. more than 
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“THE LADY 


” 


Miss Maup POWELL, 
PAGANINI 


four hundred andfifty voices is the result 
of four influences: (1) the singing school; 
answering the demand of those who 
gave expression to a natural suscepti- 
bility to music in crude attempts at com- 
position or interpretation of composers 
of high rank and were eager to reach a 
higher standard, championed by the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
Smaller places in the State felt the im- 
petus and established singing schools 
which became a prominent feature in the 
social life of the several communities. 
These usually closed with a concert, a 
fair,sample program of which is this one. 


SACRED CONCERT 
To be performed at Sturbridge on Thursday, 
April 19, 1827, under the direction of Benjamin 
Salisbury, Jr., of Brimfield. Exercise to com- 
mence at one o’clock P. M. 


Part First 


Anthem — ‘‘I was Glad” . 
‘Saffron Tints” 


Calcott 
Mozart 


Copyright by Aimée Dupont 
MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINCK, STAR OF 
THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Anthem — ‘‘ Holy Lord God of Sabaoth”’ 
Swafield 

Anthem — ‘‘O Praise Ye the Lord” Haydn 

Duet —‘‘Now raise the exulting 
strain to heaven”’ ei 

‘‘Sons of Zion”’ 

Solo — ‘‘Eve’s Lamentation” 

Anthem — ‘‘O Sing unto the Lord ” 


O. Shaw 

Nauman 

King 

Ww hitefield 


PART SECOND 


Lord of all Power and Might” 
Mason 


Anthem — ‘ 


Anthem — 
“Scotland” 
Anthem —; “Oh, Praise God i in His Holiness” 
Duet —** Rest, Holy Pigsm” . .. Phelps 
Anthem — Oh, Give Thanks unto the Lord” 
Smith 
Handel 


‘Sing, Oh Heavens” 
Clark 


Solo and Chorus — “Sound an alarm” 

Duet — ‘‘Ah, Does not God” 

Anthem — ‘‘Hallelujah to the God of Israel” 
Haydn 

‘‘Greenville”’ 

Concluding chorus of ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus’”’ 
Handel 

Duet and Chorus — ‘‘We Sing His Love”’ 
Dixon 


Anthem — “‘Glory be to God on High” Mozart 
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Mr. Geo. W. CHADWICK, A POPULAR FESTIVAL 
CONDUCTOR 


This work prepared the way for (2) 
The Musical Convention, the assembling 
of several schools and rehearsing work 
more or less familiar to all, together with 


weightier oratorio choruses. The course 
of instruction was normal in character 
and adapted to the needs of singing 
school teachers. 

The natural sequence of the Musical 
Convention was the organizing and de- 
velopment of (3) choral societies, and 
one of the earliest of these, in fact ante- 
dating the Musical Convention, was the 
Sacred Music Society of Worcester. This 
was succeeded by the Mozart Society, 
the Beethoven Society, the Choral Union, 
and other smaller organizations in which 
Edward Hamilton, William Sumner, E. 
H. Frost, A. S. and B. D. Allen, E. N. 
Anderson, and Seth Richards were prom- 
inent as directors, with Dudley Buck 
and Carl Zerrahn for short periods. As 


MR FREDERICK S. CONVERSE, BOSTON COMPOSER 


WHO WROTE ‘‘JOB”’ FOR THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


pianists and organists, Mrs. E. S. Dame, 
B. D. Allen, Mrs. A. H. Hammond, 
Messrs. Leland, Morrison, Sumner, Tucker, 
and Ingalls did duty, with G. P. Burt and 
C. C. Stearns as leaders in the orchestra. 

Skilled singers from the various city 
ckoirs were depended upon for the solo 
work in tke concerts. Edward Hamil- 
ton was for many years the central figure 
in Worcester musical circles. 

(4) Although it is doubtful whether 
much was done in the way of systematic 
teaching of music in the public schools, 
this factor must be reckoned with even 
in the early days, for many teachers de- 
voted much attention gratuitously to the 
development of musical ability among 
their pupils. To such beginnings must 
be traced the present elaborate provisions 
for the teaching of music in the lower 
grades and due credit must be given for 
the rapid advancement made from year 
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pianist, one of the first to present Lizst’s 
music in the concert room, and the 
second a pupil of Mori on the violin, 
The superior instruction of these men so 
raised the standard of teaching that 
Worcester has never lacked those com- 
petent to direct this work. 

(b) The private musicales, frequent 
gatherings at the homes of music lovers. 
Here prominent local musicians with 
occasional visitors, artists from abroad, 
afforded evenings of rare enjoyment and 
furnished topics for discussion and criti- 
cism. 

(c) Public concerts in old Brinley 
Hall were largely attended in the days 
preceding the building of Mechanics Hall, 
which, at the time of its erection, was 
considered an ark of a place all out of 
proportion to the needs of Worcester, but 
at present is badly overcrowded by 
throngs during festival week. Among 
the first of American artists to achieve 
success in Europe, Mme. Biscaccianti, 
daughter of the violinist Ostinelli, of 


Dr. ARTHUR MEES, CONDUCTOR OF THIS YEAR’S 
FESTIVAL 


to year. Worcester has been well*served 
by such well-known supervisors as E. S. 
Nason, I. N. Metcalf, Seth Richards, and 
C. I. Rice, who have done yeoman service 
in assisting the music department. 
In the course of the years, membership 
in the festival chorus from outside 
Worcester has fallen off until at the 
present time the singers are largely from 
the city proper, and it is a most gratifying 
fact that recruits from the pupils of the 
public schools have been increasingly 
eager to enroll themselves. Thus supply 
and demand prove good offsets. 
The preparation of the public for the 
support of the festival has been accom- 
plished through (a) the influence of 
private teachers of music from the early — — 
forties down, like Messrs. Hambridge and Sr eae 
Eastcott, two English gentlemen, the Wiiir1am H. Cook, PRESIDENT OF THE 
first, a skillful composer, organist, and ASSOCIATION 
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Boston, and Mrs. Lucy Eastcott, wife of 
the violinist Richard Eastcott, of Spring- 
field, were enthusiastically received by 
admiring thousands in Worcester. 

Here are some of those who taught 
Worcester people how to appreciate 
their high art. Jenny Lind, Henrietta 
Sontag, Amelia, Carlotta and Adelina 
Patti, Mmes. D’Angri and Bishop, the 
operatic troops, with Truffi, Barili, Ben- 
nedotti, the Sequins, Parodi, Salvi, Pico, 
Colletti, Brignoli, Formes, Parepa, and 
others associated with eminent instru- 
mentalists. 

The German Band, under Lenschow 
and Bergmann, with Carl Zerrahn, 
flutist; the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, 
Herz, Sivori, Maurice Strakosch, Mollen- 
hauer Brothers, Goldschmidt, Burke, 
Hofiman, Wollenhaupt, Wallace, Bochsa, 
Ole Bull, Wilhelmj, Remenyi, Urso, 


Thalberg, Gottschalk, Jaell, Mason, and 
Rubenstein, were some who preceded 
and were contemporary with the earlier 
festivals. 

Regarding the great strides taken in 
musical advancement in sixty years, Mr. 


H. M. Sawyer sums up the situation in 
these words, ‘‘The Choral Societies of the 
present day pass over such cantatas as 
‘The Burning Ship,’ and oratorios such 
as ‘ David,’ in favor of works of the 
great composers and. their modern suc- 
cessors. One can hardly imagine an 
orchestra like the old Germania present- 
ing at this time a panorama of Broadway 
as its drawing card or the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club relying on a comic singer 
to attract an audience where Beethoven 
and his compeers might fail; or a sound 
musician, as J. L. Hatton was, conducting 
an oratorio for the Handel and Haydn 
Society, or playing a concerto of Hummel 
one evening, and shortly after appearing 
upon the stage harnessed to sleigh bells 
to sing a sleighing song.”’ 

There was no royal road to radically 
bettered conditions. Transition was 
gradual but sure until the old of New York 
ceased to be the new in Worcester, and the 
festival forces found themselves able to 
measure the value of the unknown and 
place unproven compositions before a 
critical audience whose plaudits attested 
appreciation and verified their judgment. 


Mr. CARL ZERRAHN, THIRTY-ONE YEARS FESTIVAL 


CONDUCTOR (HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH) 


At the first convention in 1858 there 
was but one concert, in 1860 there were 
two, and in 1866, the year of Mr. Zer- 
rahn’s arrival, there were four, three 
being of miscellaneous character, and the 
fourth an oratorio. Singers’ tickets were 
one dollar, ‘‘visitors’’ were charged $1.50. 
In 1871 singers’ tickets were raised to 
$1.50, at which figure they yet remain, 
while the price of concert tickets has ad- 
vanced to $5 and $7.50 plus a premium, 
Thus is the story of popularity told in 
dollars and cents. 

In 1871 the name of the organization 
was changed to ‘‘Worcester County 
Musical Association (hitherto called 
‘‘Convention’’), and its annual meetings 
became ‘‘festivals.’”’ Incorporated in 
1879, no better comparison with its 
earlier objects can be afforded than a 
quotation from the constitution of the 
‘‘convention”’ in 1866, declaring them 
to be ‘‘the improvement of choirs in the 
performance of church music, the forma- 
tion of an elevated taste through the 
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study of music in its highest departments, 
and a social, genial, harmonious reunion 
of all lovers of music.’”’ The charter of 
1879 announces the purpose of the ‘‘asso- 
ciation” as ‘‘cultivation of the science 
of music and the development of musical 
taste.” 

In the early years, chorus and orches- 
tra and often soloists were volunteers, and 
until 1864 there was not even an organ 
for accompaniments, but at that time a 
committee of citizens raised a fund of 
$9,258 by popular subscription and pre- 
sented the Mechanic’s Association with 
an instrument that was then the largest 
in the country save that in Boston Music 
Hall, but a vear before this was done it 
was decided ‘‘to bring out each year one 
or more of the immortal oratorios of 
Handel, Haydn, or Mendelssohn, and 
similar works of the great masters of the 
past who wrote because the sacred fires 
within their breast impelled them so to 
do.” 

To the comment that Elijah and 
Messiah were not often sung in the early 
days, the answer is returned that the 
Association did not use them until other 
local organizations discontinued their 
presentation. 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn holds the credit of 
moulding the chorus into the splendidly 
effective body it now is, although the 
first oratorio, ‘‘Creation,’? was sung the 
year before his arrival. Coming to 
Worcester in 1866 he signalized his ad- 
vent by rendering ‘‘Judas Maccabeeus,”’ 
and for eleven years was sole conductor 
of the organization, but upon the date 
of his resignation, after the festival of 
1897, he had been surrounded by a com- 
petent staff of assistants for several 
years. 

From 1889 to 1891 Victor Herbert 
served as associate conductor, taking 
the orchestral department (grown from a 
quintet and double bass to an instru- 
mentation of sixty artists), and the ac- 
companiments as his share of the burden. 
Since then Franz Kneisel has been the 
associate. 

Upon Mr. Zerrahn’s retirement he 
strongly advocated the choice of a per- 
manent conductor, and his advice was 
followed, Mr. George W. Chadwick was 


engaged, serving from 1898 to 1901, when 
Mr. Wallace Goodrich took up the baton, 
and continuing until the present year, is 
succeeded by Mr. Arthur Mees, for ten 
years chorus conductor of the celebrated 
Cincinnati Music Festival and an equal 
length of time associate conductor of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. He is a 
native of Ohio. 

To and including last year’s program, 
over one hundred and fifty parts of the 
chief works of the great masters have 
been rendered by the Association in 
which nearly four hundred of the most 
celebrated artists in the world have 
assisted, many of them in several succes- 
sive years. 

The grand orchestra is composed of 
sixty musicians from the Boston Sym- 
phony, mere mention of which carries 
with it all the superb reputation for 
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artistic excellence, so richly deserved by 
this famous body. 

The Jubilee of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
in 1907 was a most remarkable festival 
and a phenomenal success from every 
point of view, a fitting climax to unremit- 
ting devotion and sacrifice on the part of 
management and _ performers alike 
throughout a half century. A glance at 
the feast of good things selected for this 
year’s fest gives assurance of no step 
backward. 

The program committee of the fifty- 
first festival selected for choral works 
the always popular ‘“‘Samson and De- 
lilah,’’ which ‘has frequently been given 
at the festival, but never before with so 
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strong a cast of principals or such a thor- 
oughly drilled chorus. The cast includes 
Madam Louise Homer, contralto, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
Mr. Daniel Beddoe, the widely known 
American tenor, Mr. Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone, and Mr. Frederic Martin, bass. 

The second work to be given is a choral 
novelty, ‘‘Caractacus,” which is by Sir 
Edward Elgar, and which he has styled 
a dramatic cantata. With the exception 
of the performances given in Albany and 
Orange, N. J., under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur Mees, it has not been heard in 
the east. The cast for this work in- 
cludes Madam Jeanne Jomelli, the so- 
prano of the Manhattan Opera Co., of 
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New York, Mr. George Hamlin, tenor, 
who has been in London during the 
summer going over the part with Sir 
Edward Elgar, the composer, Mr. Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, and _ Frederic 
Martin, bass, who is also cast for ‘‘Samson 
and Delilah.”’ 

The story of ‘‘Caractacus”’ tells of the 
last stand made by the rugged Briton 
against the victorious Roman hesis on 
the line of the Severn, near Caer Caradoc, 
Shropshire. The Britons had failed for 
almost a century to pay tribute which 
Cesar and his triumphant legions had 
imposed. Finally the Emperor Claudius 
determined to send his army to England 
for the purpose of enforcing the agreement. 
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Caractacus, with’a band of faithful 
warriors, resisted to the utmost, until at 
last he was driven toward the Malvern 
hills, defeated, made captive, and taken 
to Rome. Brought before Claudius to 
receive his sentence, his bold defense 
moved the emperor, and Caractacus, with 
his daughter, received pardon. | 

About the hero, the central figure, the 
author of the libretto has grouped Eigen, 
the loyal daughter of Caractacus, Orbin, 
her betrothed lover, a member of the half- 
priestly order of minstrels, who after- 
wards becomes a warrior, the Arch Druid, 
Claudius, the Emperor, and a barg. The 
chorus impersonates in turn the Britons, 
Druids, Roman soldiers, and citjzens. 


Mr. WALLACE GOODRICH, CONDUCTOR OF THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 
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These two works comprise the program 
for Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
September 30 and October 1. The pro- 
gram covers five concerts and is preceded 
by a series of public rehearsals beginning 
Monday night, September 28, at which 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Franz Kneisel, the chorus of 
four hundred and fifty voices, and the 
artists, take part. Thursday and Friday 
afternoons are given up to symphony 
programs with vocal and instrumental 
soloists. 

Thursday afternoon the orchestra will 
play Schubert’s ‘‘unfinished symphony,”’ 
D’Indy’s symphonic variations, ‘‘Istar,’’ 
and Chadwick’s ‘“‘A Vagrom Ballad.’”’ The 
soloist will be Mr. Beddoe, who will sing 
Puccini’s aria from ‘‘La Bohéme,” and 
the instrumentalist will be Miss May 
Mukle, the London violoncellist, who 
opens her American tour at the Worcester 
festival. She will play Saint Sdens ‘‘Con- 
certo in A minor.” 

Friday afternoon, October 2, is marked 
by the appearance of the festival pianist, 
Miss Augusta Cottlow, who will play 
MacDowell’s ‘‘Second concerto in D 


minor, op. 23,”’ and the vocal soloist will 
be Miss Lilla Ormond, the mezzo soprano. 


The orchestral numbers include 
Brahm’s ‘‘ Variation on theme by Haydn,” 
and ‘Tschaikowski’s overture, ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet.”’ 

Friday night, October 2, is known as 
artist’s night, at which time a miscel- 
laneous program is given. It opens with 


the orchestra number ‘‘Mignon”’ over- 
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ture by Thomas, and includes Char- 
pentier’s Impressions ‘‘d’Italie’’ and 
Wagner’s ‘‘Waldweben.”’ In the first 
part of the program Mr. de Gogorza will 
sing the recitative and aria from Thomas's 
‘Vision fugitive,’ there will be an aria 
by Madam Homer and Madam Homer 
and Madam Jomelli will sing theduet from 
Verdi's ‘‘Aida.’’ The second part of the 
program consists of Beethoven’s ‘‘Fi- 
delio,” with Madam Jomelli, Madam 
Homer, Mr. Hamlin, and Mr. de Gorgoza 
as soloists. 

Unprecedented in New England for 
breadth of conception, faithfulness in 
execution of detail and its scope of 
accomplishment, the Worcester County 
Musical Association bears proudly aloft 
the banner of musical enterprise on a 
large scale and rightly claims premier 
honors for the entire East, pointing toa 
record of which it is justly proud and 
which is as well the boast of New 
England. 

In view of the invariable triumphs 
attendant upon a half century of en- 
deavor and noting the remarkable en- 
thusiasm on the part of all concerned, 
it may be confidently predicted that the 
fully rounded out century of activity 
will find the Worcester County Musical 
Association celebrating a jubilee 
festival that shall be ushered in by 
a hallelujah chorus whose glorious tone 
and coloring shall outblaze that of the 
Golden Jubilee as the sun puts to blush 
the electric arc. 

And this is not too much to expect. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE SHORT STORY CONTEST 


takes a vacation. At any rate 
the first of October approaches 

and many who signified their intention 
of entering the NEw ENGLAND’s Short 
Story Contest for College Undergradu- 
ates have not submitted manuscripts. 

Wherefore, be it announced that the 
awards in this contest will not be made 
until January Ist. In the mean time, 
look to see the editor pay you a visit. 
You who have no other excuse for your 
failure to “‘ keep your date” than the 
seduction of summer winds and waves 
do not deserve the extension of time; 
however, if you will make a new start 
now and guarantee more application and 
better results you will be forgiven. 

Remember, the only conditions of the 
contest are (1) that the story be by an 
undergraduate of a New England college 
or university, (2) of from 3,000 to 6,000 
words in length. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 


It is perhaps not to be wondered at 
that the newspaper press of New England 
should devote considerable space to the 
contents of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE; 
that Printing Art, of Cambridge, should 
ask to reproduce ‘‘ Beautiful New Eng- 
land pages ”’ from time to time; that the 
Vermont University Monthly should re- 
print our “Short Story Contest Announce- 
ment ”’ in full, with comment; that the 
White Mountain Echo should feature 
the nine-page story ‘“‘In the Heart of 
the Hills,” in a recent issue. 

But it is with a thrill of pride that we 
call your attention to a four column 
magazine review in the Marietta (Ohio) 
Register-Leader, in which the Atlantic 
Monthly, the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
Harper’s Monthly, and St. Nicholas are 
featured, and the least of these is not the 
New ENGLAND; to the page and a half 
devoted to John O’Hara Cosgrave’s 
“Present Day Opportunities in Litera- 
ture,” by the Literary Digest; and the 
space devoted to the same notable 
article in the current Review of Reviews. 


DR. HALE AND OTHERS 
Having read one or two of Dr. Hale’s 


charming “‘ Tarry at Home Travels,” you 
will be glad to learn that they will be 
continued through a dozen numbers. 

Col. Higginson’s ‘‘ First Steps in Litera- 
ture,” “ Fifty Years of Music Festival,”’ 
‘ Radcliffe Women in Literature and 
Drama,” ‘The New England Artists 
Series,” and ‘‘ Books Worth While ”’ 
will appeal to all of our readers. 

The new novel of New England life has 
a mission to accomplish that is well 
summed up in the words of President 
Roosevelt that are used as introduction. 
The short stories are few in number, but 
are above par. In the remaining pages 
of this issue we have attempted to mirror 
the New England of to-day, with what 
success we leave you to judge. 


THOMAS W. LAWSON 

In an early issue this well-known New 
Englander has promised to write for you 
on the subject of ‘“‘ The Future of New 
England.”” What Mr. Lawson writes is 
of news value to the whole world. Mr. 
Lawson’s vision is unusually keen. It 
should mean a great deal to New England 
to see itself as Mr. Lawson sees it. 

Elsewhese in the magazine you will 
find the announcement of as notable a 
list of contributors, many of whose manu- 
scripts are already in hand, as may be 
found in the table of contents of any 
American magazine. 


AN APOLOGY 

Owing to the fact that contributions to 
our symposiums sometimes come to us 
unsigned, we wish to apologize to our 
readers and to Col..-P. H. Quinn and 
Hon. John J. Walsh for the fact that 
the contributions of these two gentlemen 
were interchanged in our September 
issue. Will you not re-read them with 
this fact in mind? 

INCREASED SALES 

All who have the interest of the maga- 
zine at heart will be glad to learn that the 
NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE is now on sale 
in the principal cities of both Europe and 
America. This issue of the magazine 
goes to many hundreds of dealers who 
had not been handling it regularly 
heretofore. 
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THE NEWPORT OF TO-MORROW 


By THOMAS FENWICK 


ITIES, like individuals, some- 

C times lead double lives. Like- 

A wise, they frequently hide their 
light under a bushel. 

Here is Newport, Rhode Island, for 
instance. 

All the world knows that Newport is 
one of America’s greatest centers of 
wealth and fashion, and a goodly part of it 
knows that it is one of the chief naval 
centers of the United States. 

Comparatively few, however, of the 
millions that daily read of the strenuous 
doings of Newport’s ‘“‘smart set,’ and 
who gaze with awe and possibly envy 
upon pictures of the famous city’s 
“Marble Palaces” and ‘“Breakers,’”’ are 
aware that there is another Newport — 
a Newport of quaint streets, of cosy 
homes inhabited by people whose names 
have never appeared in ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
of attractive retail stores, of historic 
buildings, of enjoyable side trips by steam - 
boat, train, and trolley, and of one of the 
most unique experiments in city govern- 
ment ever tried in America. 

Above all, it has never occurred to the 
world at large that Newport might also 
have great commercial possibilities; that 
the city might be made a flourishing 
center of industry as well as the summer 
abiding place of millionaires and society 
editors. 

Indeed, Newport’s potentialities — and 
needs — along this line have not hereto- 
fore engaged the serious thought of the 
Newporters themselves. But things are 
going to be different now. 

Newport, in point of fact, is waking 
up. It has caught the new spirit of 
progress that is sweeping through many 
other New England communities just now 
and filling with anguish the souls of their 
ultra-conservative citizens. 

Long ago lulled into pleasant slumbers 
by the presence of its millionaires and 
their palace homes and the _ soporific 


beauty of its surroundings, Newport 
only began to wake up a couple of years 
ago, when it found that it could not live 
on faith alone and pay expenses out of 
tennis tournaments and horse shows. 

Its first move in the direction of ad- 
ministering its own affairs in a more busi- 
nesslike manner was to radically change 
its traditional policy concerning assess- 
ments on personal property. As a re- 
sult of this departure, the total valuation 
of the city was increased more than 
$13,000,000 in a single year, compared 
with an increase of only about $275,000 
in the previous year. 

This drastic move made the million- 
aire contingent “‘sit up and take notice”’ 
in a very literal way, but to their credit 
be it said that the majority paid their 
increased taxes without any protest that 


As a result of this new order of things, 
the assessed valuation of Newport to-day 
stands at about $50,000,000. 

Meanwhile, Newport has attracted the 
attention of all who are interested in the 
improvement of municipal government 
by setting up housekeeping anew under 
a new form of charter which is practically 
a reversion to the ancient New England 
town system of administration. It still 
has a mayor and board of aldermen, but 
the functions of these officials are almost 
wholly executive, the real legislative 
responsibilities resting upon the shoulders 
of a representative council, composed 
of one hundred and ninety-five members, 
elected by wards. 

This gives Newport a city government 
of more than two hundred members, and 
while in a sense such a body is a some- 
what unwieldy one, it undoubtedly is 
more representative than a council of 
twenty-five or fifty. Newport has about 
the same population as Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts,— twenty-five thousand,— and 
it could not very well enjoy the benefits 
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of a town system of government unless 
through some such elective system as 
this, obviating the bringing together of 
four thousand or five thousand voters at 
one central meeting place. 

This is the second year of the new ex- 
periment, and thus far it seems to be 
working out very satisfactorily. In the 
course of his inaugural address last year, 
Mayor William P. Clarke, the man who is 
taking the most aggressive stand in be- 
half of the new order of things for New- 
port, said: ‘‘No more democratic form 
of government was ever tried than this 
under which we are to work. ... No 
other city is so completely an example 
of the American idea of government by 
the people as Newport is to-day.” 

These, then, have been the two im- 
portant preliminary steps in the making 
of the new Newport — surely a most 
excellent foundation. 

Even as I write these sentences, it 
seems difficult to believe that these 
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marked changes in civic policy and form 
of government are leading up to an even 
more momentous step—the creation 
of an industrial Newport. 

One who drives or walks through that 
superlatively beautiful city, marvelling 
at the glory of its architecture, the luxu- 
riance of its foliage and flowers, the de- 
lightsomeness of its little parks and the 
spectacular interest of its residential 
boulevards, seeing in his rounds never 
the vestige of a mill or factory, cannot 
easily make himself believe that Newport 
is sofne day to be a flourishing industrial 
as well as a beautiful residential com- 
munity. 

Somehow, the two ideas do not seem 
to harmonize; and yet it is undoubtedly 
Newport’s ‘‘manifest destiny’’ to become 
a manufacturing center, on, of course, 
a high-class plane. It must be, if it is to 
remain a prosperous and happy com- 
munity. 

No one in Newport realizes this more 
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keenly than does Mayor Clarke, who is 
the embodiment of American business 
energy and political resourcefulness. 

Already, through the efforts of Mayor 
Clarke, the entering wedge is to be in- 
serted, and it is practically assured that 
Newport’s first industry, apart from 
those maintained by the national govern- 
ment will soon be established there. 
Fancy an American city of twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants without a single 
private manufacturing plant! 

Because of its historical significance, 
and not through any desire to advertise 
this pioneer concern, it may be stated 
that it is the Common Sense Gum Com- 
pany which is to blaze the pathway for 
Newport’s coming industrial baptism; 
and the most significant factor in its 
advent is that a large block of its stock 
has been subscribed for by residents of 
the city, as an inducement to the com- 
pany to locate there. 

The odd thing about the proposition 
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is that the concern is to remove from 
Boston, where it was originally estab- 
lished. When I inquired of a wideawake 
representative of the company whom I 
met in Newport why it was that his con- 
cern was leaving the city of culture, with 
all that its name implies in advertising 
value, he gave me several reasons, chief 
of which is the fact that the continent 
might be searched from shore to shore 
without disclosing a more cleanly com- 
munity in which to manufacture than 
Newport. 

“It is of the utmost importance,” said 
he, ‘‘that the conditions surrounding our 
business should stand for the very essence 
of cleanliness, and the fact that these con- 
ditions are so splendidly met by Newport 
was a determining point in favor of our 
removing hither. 

“Then, again, the fact that the United 
States Naval War College and Training 
School for Seamen is located here was 
another important consideration, and 
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for this reason: There are constantly 
about one thousand young men at these 
institutions who will later travel practi- 
cally all over the world. We shall invite 
these young representatives of Uncle 
Sam to visit our factory and see for them- 
selves just how our gum is manufactured, 
and we are confident that many of them 
will later become animated advertise- 
ments for our product all over the world. 

“In the same way we shall extend a 
cordial invitation to the thousands of 
excursionists who annually come to New- 
port, and they, too, will be able to go 
back to their homes and friends and help 
us with that very best of advertisements, 
the personal word. 

““Add to these factors the undoubted 
value, from an advertising standpoint, of 
being located in a city of wealth, refine- 
ment, and beauty, and the added fact that 
the people here have been willing to 
invest some of their money in our com- 
pany, and you have the principal reasons 
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why we are leaving Boston for Newport.” 

The gentleman might have added that 
in no community of its size are the home 
conditions and the outdoor and indoor 
attractions calculated to appeal so 
strongly to working people as those of 
Newport. They will have cosy homes 
at reasonable rentals, beautiful parks, 
attractive country rambles, excellent 
schools, bathing beaches, theaters, and 
the best of shopping facilities, added to 
which are climatic conditions that are 
absolutely ideal. The contentment of 
its employees is a most important element 
in the success of a manufacturing com- 
pany. 

Naturally, this modern eruption of 
industry gives somewhat of a shock to 
the millionaire contingent in Newport. 
Its members do not want the hallowed 
precincts of their exclusive city sullied 
by the presence of factories. How- 
ever, they are not likely to suffer very 
much from this coming order of things 
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for there are two Newports, geographi- 
cally as well as socially. 

That part of the town in which their 
future manufactories will rear their walls 
is located far from the domain of the 


Vanderbilts and the Goelets. Their 
nearest neighbor will be the war college, 
and they will stretch out the hand of 
fellowship toward industrial Fall River 
rather than toward Ochre Point. 

In this section of the city the condi- 
tions for manufacturing are ideal. There 
are hundreds of acres of unoccupied 
lands, bisected by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, with every 
facility for freight terminals and spur 
tracks. A more suitable location for 
shoe factories, chair, carriage or wooden- 
ware plants, jewelry shops, piano and 
automobile factories, machine shops, and 
other establishments turning out high- 
class products with the aid of skilled 
labor, could scarcely be imagined. 

With pleasant surroundings and the 
fresh air of the ocean sweeping through 
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its windows from almost every side, the 
life of a workman in one of these future 
Newport factories will be far more 
agreeable than that of the average manu- 
facturing community of the present 
day. 

The transportation facilities, too, are 
all that could be desired by the average 
manufacturer. The railroad service is 
excellent, connecting Newport directly 
with Fall River, Providence, Boston, 
and the other great New England cities, 
and Newport has a splendid harbor by 
means of which fuel and raw materials 
may be received by the manufactories at 
minimum cost. Indeed, it is entirely 
probable that, coincident with the ex- 
pected industrial rise of Newport, the 
city will correspondingly gain in prestige 
as a shipping center. 

All these factors and possibilities have 
been carefully weighed by Mayor Clarke 
and the “‘Committee for the Industrial 
Development of Newport’ which he has 
organized. 
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THE MOST FAMOUS AND EXPENSIVE 


SUMMER HOME IN AMERICA 


The mayor is a whole industrial organ- 
ization in himself, and he does not hesi- 
tate to throw official dignity and con- 
ventionality to the winds when a prom- 
ising manufacturing opportunity heaves 
in sight. 

A large part of his time is devoted just 
now to negotiating with outside manu- 
facturing companies that either have 
recently been organized and are looking 
for a suitable site, or that for one reason 
or another are desirous of removing from 
their present location. 

As an example of his aggressive 
methods, a circular letter which he re- 
cently sent to the citizens of Newport, 
in his dual capacity of mayor and chair- 
man of the Industrial Committee, may 
be cited. 

In this letter, which referred to the 
first manufacturing proposition taken up 
by the committee, he said,— after an- 
nouncing that the Committee had found 
the proposition to be a good one: 


“We therefore urge that all of the 
people of our city, who realize that New- 
port does not enjoy a continuous business 
life throughout the year, and who are 
desirous of a local place of employment 
for the young men and women graduating 
from our schools, lend all the aid that 
they possibly can to establish this manu- 
facturing plant in our city. 

“Your loyalty to Newport should 
prompt you to not only make an invest- 
ment yourself, but to interest all of your 
friends and acquaintances in this project. 
‘Opportunity knocks but once at every 
man’s door.’ This is an opportunity not 
only to profit yourself, but to promote 
the general prosperity and welfare of 
your city.” 

Not satisfied with addressing the 
citizens of Newport in their private 
capacity in this way, Mayor Clarke got 
right after the members of the city gov- 
ernment in the following communica- 
tion: 
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‘Dear Sir: We enclose a letter that is 
to be sent to all the citizens of Newport, 
asking their co-operation and support. 
We ask you as a member of the City 
Government to exert yourself to the ut- 
most to further the prospects of Newport 
by securing the location of this factory 
here. 

“The combined, energetic efforts of 
all are needed to make a success of this 
proposition, and we feel assured that, 
realizing the great need of industrial life 
in our city, you will assist the committee 
in every way possible.” 

Mayor Clarke has been criticised in 
some conservative quarters for lending 
his official endorsement to such proposi- 
tions, but this has not worried him very 
much. He is an energetic, successful 
young business man himself, and he 
knows that new industries can only be 
secured by a city through the exercise 
of business methods. 

It has been largely as a result of this 
aggressiveness of the mayor’s that the 
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citizens of Newport, shocked for once out 
of their traditional complacency, have 
been induced to subscribe so liberally to 
such a revolutionary thing as a local 
manufacturing industry. 

There is a lesson for all New England 
communities right here, and mayors and 
selectmen, in general, may especially 
profit by it. 

That Newport’s first factory will 
quickly be followed by others can 
scarcely be doubted. In all probability 
there would be dozens of them there 
now but for the feeling that has always 
prevailed that Newport was the last place 
on earth where a manufactory of any 
kind would fit in. Its fame and prestige 
as a fashionable watering place have 
hedged it about like a barbed wire fence, 
as far as the manufacturers of America 
are concerned, and if it has ever dawned 
upon their minds that the advertising 
value of a location in Newport would be 
many times greater than that of one in 
Oysterville or Utica, they have probably 
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taken it for granted that they would be 
persona non grata there anyway. 

And undoubtedly they would have 
been, under the old order of things. It is 
different under the new dispensation, 
however, and the spirit that is gradually 
taking possession of the more progressive 
Newporters is pretty well exemplified 
in the legend the writer saw inscribed on 
the barrow of an itinerant pedlar of the 
city the other day: ‘‘The Best Peanuts 
in the United States.” 

Newport sincerely believes itself to be 
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the best place of residence in the United 
States, and it is now going to try to 
demonstrate that it is also the best manu- 
facturing location in the Union. 

Success to its efforts! 

Meanwhile, the Newport that the 
world knows is growing more lovely and 
fascinating every year. The palatial 
homes of its millionaire summer residents 
are only a part of its attractions. These 
magnificent homes, with their velvet 
awns, their glorious shade trees, and 


their formal gardens, are, indeed, well 
worth a journey even across the Atlantic 
to see. 

All that money and the highest skill 
in architecture and landscape gardening 
can produce is there. The climax of 
human possibility in the production o! a 
home seems to have been reached in these 
marvelous estates, and the moneyed and 
titled occupants, as one notes them cross- 
ing their verdant lawns or passing in their 
$10,000 motor cars, somehow appear to 
be of secondary interest and importance 
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to the wonderful palaces they inhabit. 

Newport, too, is essentially a city of 
grass plots and trees and flowers, and its 
hedges of privet and hawthorn are the 
marvel of visiting landscape artists. In 
the season at which this is written the 
annual horseshow — the final society 
event of the summer — is on; but more 
interesting and delightful than the proces- 
sion of superb prize-winning equines and 
equipages is the wonderful glory of flower- 
ing hydrangea and clematis in which the 
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entire residential 
part of the city 
seems to be de- 
luged. These 
beautiful blooms 
and the matchless 
hedges are every- 
where to be seen, 
and sometimes 
they transform 
the humblest cot- 
tage of wood into 
al finer palace 
than those of 
marble and gran- 
ite and brick on 
“the avenue.” 

In point of 
climate and sur- 
roundings, too, 
Newport is favor- 
ed as few other 
cities in the world 
are. It has been well named ‘the Ameri- 
can Isle of Wight.’’ Surrounded on 
nearly every side by the tumbling At- 
lantic Ocean or beautiful Narragansett 
Bay, it is: always swept by cooling 
breezes in summer, while the peculiar 
conformation of the land adjoining it on 
the north tempers it from the more 
chilling winds of winter. 

The net result of these unusual climatic 
conditions is that the average tempera- 
ture at Newport is much lower in the 
summer and correspondingly higher in 
the winter than that of most other places 
in the same latitude. 

The near presence of the Gulf Stream 
is an important factor in Newport’s 
prestige as a place of residence and resort. 
This is why its water is so warm and de- 
lightful for bathing, as compared with 
the coldness of the ocean further north 
and east. In summer the temperature 
of the water here averages seventy de- 
grees; and no New England community 
has finer bathing beaches, for their size, 
than Newport. 

Rather late in the day, as in the case 
of its industrial possibilities, Newport is 
just awakening to the realization that it 
possesses a fine winter climate, as well 
astan ideal summer one. Indeed, it 
comes about as near being an all the 
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year around resort as Atlantic City, so 

much further south. ; 
That it has great possibilities as a 

summer vacation resort — entirely aside 


from its fashionable colony and the one- 
day excursionists from Boston, Provi- 
dence, and elsewhere —is patent to one 
who makes the most cursory investigation 
of the city. Its sole lack to-day along 
this line is the possession of first-class 
hotel accommodations; and herein would 
seem to be a promising opportunity for 
some live hotel man. : 

For the edification of the summer 
visitor, it has its superb climate, its white 
surf-caressed beaches, its parks, drives, 
steamboat and trolley trips and historical 
associations. Its business thoroughfares 
and narrow Thames Street have an inter- 
est to the visitor that does not always ac- 
company the purely commercial. © 

Narragansett Bay itself is one of the 
country’s most delightful pleasure 
grounds, affording opportunities for ex- 
cursions to Jamestown and other parts of 
Conanicut Island, to Providence, Bristol, 
Narragansett Pier and Block Island and 
other centers and resorts. Even the 
great metropolis is linked to Newport by 
the palatial steamboats of the Fall River 
Line, and the modern Athens is but two 
hours distant by express. 
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Add to these attractions the pictur- 
esque life along the water front —for 
Newport is one of the world’s greatest 
yachting centers—the tennis tourna- 
ment, the annual horse show, the occa- 
sional automobile parade, the daily 
motion picture of wealth and fashion in 
the residential quarter, the open air band 
concerts and the life at Fort Adams, the 
government torpedo station, and the 
Naval War College, and Newport cer- 
tainly would seem to have some right 
to pose as an attractive summer center. 

This long list of natural and artificial 
attractions should also entitle it to rank 
as a premier convention city, but, as a 
matter of fact, conventions are seldom 
held in Newport. With a suitable con- 
vention hall and better hotel accommo- 
dations, there is no good reason why this 
beautiful city by the sea should not be- 
come a second edition of Atlantic City 
as a convention headquarters. It has 


scores of attractions for delegates and 
other visitors that Atlantic City does not 
and never can possess. 

If there were nothing to Newport but 
‘its older and more plebian section, it 


would still be a mightily interesting place 
to the stranger. There is something 
about this part of the city that reminds 
one strongly of Salem and Newburyport. 
Its old churches and historic residences, 
the ancient mill in Touro Park, the old 
Jewish cemetery with its lovely flowers 
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and shrubs, all combine to give the place 
an antiquarian flavor that is very de- 
lightful. 

From the contemplation of these his- 
toric mementos the visitor can quickly 
transport himself to the famous Casino, 
on Bellevue Avenue, with its always 
lively social life and its ever present 
aggregation of automobiles. Satisfied 
with this, he may as quickly hie himself 
to the heart of Mayfair, or to the broad 
bathing beach, with its pavilion and bath 
houses, where the Atlantic surf comes 
tumbling in hour after hour. 

This diversion may be followed by an 
hour’s ramble along the famous Cliff 
Walk, which partly encircles the city on 
the seaward side at a considerable, alti- 
tude, and passing through or in close 
proximity to some of the finest private 
estates in the place, affords one of the 
most superb views and experiences on the 
continent. 4 

Even more wonderful is the long drive 
that all visitors take, and which em- 
braces Bellevue and Ocean avenues, 
skirting the city on the ocean and bay 
sides and revealing some of the finest 
marine vistas and most sumptuous resi- 
dences and estates to be anywhere seen 
in America. In some of its aspects, it 
recalls to the mind of the traveler the 
famous Seventeen-Mile drive at Mon- 
terey, California. 

It seems fitting, after all, that a people 
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living amidst such inspiring environs 
should desire to have the best possible 
form of civic government, and that their 
homes should bespeak their love of the 
artistic and the beautiful. 

The love of flowers seems to be inherent 


among the people of Newport.. Even 
the diminutive parade, the attractive 
public square in the business center of 
the city upon which the old State House 
looks serenely, is crowded with them, and 
a pleasant fountain scatters its life- 
giving drops over them. It is the same 
in Touro Park, in Morton Park (presented 
by Hon. Levi P. Morton), and in the 
other breathing spaces of the city. Al- 
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most within gunshot of the handsome 
granite city hall one may find a large and 
flourishing market garden, filled with 
tempting lettuce, celery, and cabbages, 
near the very heart of the congested 
section of the city. 

As a matter of course, Newport has 
its share of clubs. There is the Casino 
Club, with its great social prestige, the 
Newport Yacht Club, the Country Club, 
the Newport Golf Club, the Clam Bake 
Club, the noted Reading Room, estab- 
lished half a century ago; the Aquidneck 
Gun Club, and others. 

There is also a flourishing Horticultural 
Society, with its own greenhouses and 
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gardens, whose periodical displays of 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables are among 
the notable events of the year. The 
Natural History Society is a distinct 
intellectual stimulus to the community, 
and its fine collection of examples of the 
local flora and fauna is one of the features 
of the city. 

Newport also possesses a_ splendid 
Historical Society, whose collections and 
publications are of great value. In this 
connection, no one should visit Newport 
without seeing at least one or two of the 
city’s historic residences, including the 
fine old Gibbs Mansion, once occupied 
by Governor Gibbs of Rhode Island. 
At this house during the period of the 
Revolution Gen. Nathaniel Greene made 
his headquarters and entertained among 
other notables, Kosciusko, Lafayette, 
and Baron Steuben. ‘The Vernon House, 
once the home of the Count de Rocham- 
beau, is also treasured by the New- 
porters as the Bostonians treasure the 
old home of Paul Revere. 

The State House, seat of the state 
government at the period when both 
Newport and Providence were the ‘‘capi- 
tal’’ of Rhode Island, is a splendid ex- 
ample of early eighteenth century archi- 
tecture, and lends much of the dignity 
of its time to the city. Other interesting 
buildings of historic interest include the 
Redwood Library, suggestive of the 
times of Bishop Berkeley, and the old 
Jewish synagogue, built in 1763. 


Nor must old Trinity Church, dating 
back nearly two centuries and described 
at the time of its completion as “the 
most beautiful timber structure in Am- 
erica,’ be forgotten. It is in this revered 
old building, whose spire is strikingly 
similar to that of Park Street Church in 
Boston, that many of the wealthiest 
summer residents of Newport worship; 
and it is said that for the rental of some 
of the pews as high as $2,000 a year is paid. 

Newport has a successful Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and among its 
numerous philanthropic organizations is 
the splendid Civic League, described as 
“an association of energetic, public- 
spirited and ‘public-pursed’ women.” 
The League has an educational depart- 
ment, which is doing useful work in es- 
tablishing the League of Good Citizen- 
ship in the schools of the city. Already 
this league has a membership of five 
hundred. 

“Civic Pride,” “City Ordinances,” 
“Our New City Government,” “The 
Fire Department,” and ‘Famous Men 
and Women of Newport,”’ are a few of the 
topics that are discussed at the monthly 
meetings of the league, all designed “to 
assist in educating the child of to-day 
to be the interested, unselfish, law-abid- 
ing, patriotic citizen of the future.”’ 

Newport, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, has a thoroughly up to date school 
system. It includes the Townsend In- 
dustrial school, which is doing splendid 
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work, and has a school fund, which in 
time will probably be of considerable 
amount. Its teachers’ retirement fund is 
another example of its progressiveness. 

The Current Topics Club, the Tuber- 
culosis Association and the University 
Extension Association are among other 
useful Newport organizations deserving 
of mention. In religious and charitable 
activities and in its fraternal organiza- 
tions, Newport stands in the front rank. 
Indeed, it seems to have nearly every- 
thing that a modern American city needs, 
and many things that some of them can 
never hope to have, excepting industries. 

In a financial sense, the city is in 
splendid condition. Its bonded indebt- 
edness is not much more than $1,000,000, 
and its sinking fund amounts to nearly 
$250,000. Its total expenditures last 
year were about $1,000,000, of which 
$116,000 was devoted to streets and high- 
ways and $125,000 to public schools. 

For the expected new industries there 
will be ideal banking facilities. Thecity’s 


financial institutions include the National 
Exchange Bank and the Aquidneck 


National Bank, the Newport Trust Com- 
pany, and the Savings Bank of Newport, 
R.I. The latter had deposits August 31, 
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1908, of $7,632,000, an increase over the 
same date last year of $381,000. The 
equivalent of this increase alone would 
float a number of new industries in the 
city. 

It will always be a debatable question 
whether the entrance of the ‘‘smart set ”’ 
into Newport’s midst has helped or in- 
jured the citizenship of the community 
in its broadest sense. There are some 
who have very positive convictions on 
the affirmative side, holding that the 
presence of so much wealth and high 
society has had a distinctly harmful in- 
fluence upon the civic and social ideals 
of the community and causing it to aspire 
to standards of living and manners that 
are not its own. 

These discussions lead to nothing, 
however. If harm has been done to the 
native Newporter, it is too late to remedy 
it now. Newport probably always will 
be more or less the Newport that the 
world knows. It undoubtedly needs a 
tonic, however, one different from that 
which the ocean breezes waft to its shores. 

Perhaps a generous dose of industry 
and commerce in the right proportions 
is just the sort of prescription that will 
do Newport the most good. 
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AN EASTERN CITY WITH WESTERN IDEAS 


By D. CHARLES O’CONNOR 


HIS is the storyof/a city that be- 
lieves in itself, that is proud of its 
past and faces the future with a 
confidence born from the knowledge of 
its own resources. Ask one of its citizens 
which is the best city in New England 
to live in, and he will answer, “Fitch- 
burg’’— and then he will proceed to tell 
you why. And it is indeed an imposing 
array of facts that he will lay before you 
while in almost true western fashion he 
lauds the virtues of Fitchburg — Fitch- 
burg first, last, and all the time. 
Originally a part of the old town of 
Lunenburg, which was incorporated in 
1718, Fitchburg passed 


hundred and thirty-five feet. It has a 
population of over thirty-seven thousand 
and an area of 27.7 square miles. It 
is essentially a manufacturing city, as 
a place of residence is attractive, health- 
ful, and provided with all the conve- 
niences of a modern city. It has one 
hundred and thirty-three miles of public 
streets, six miles of which are block 
paved, and thirteen miles macadamized. 
Fitchburg is a city of hills. The business 
section lies mostly in the river valley, the 
hills rising on both sides of its Main 
Street, affording delightful sites for homes 
of its citizens. The hills and correspond- 
ing valleys afford much 





through the stirring scenes 
incident to a frontier town 
in the French and Indian 
War. John Fitch, from 
whom Fitchburg derived 
its name, built a garrison 
near what is now known 
‘as Ashby reservoir. In 
1748 the Indians attacked 
it, killed two soldiers, cap- 
tured John Fitch and fam- 
ily, and took them to 
Canada. Returning from 
captivity John Fitch be- 
came one of the leaders in 
the movement which re- 
sulted in the setting off 
of what is now Fitchburg from the old 
town, and its incorporation in 1764. 

It then passed through its successive 
stages of development and growth, ob- 
taining its charter as a city in 1872, until 
to-day it stands, thanks to its splendid 
railroad facilities and wonderful water- 
power, and the untiring energy and un- 
faltering belief in its future of its enter- 
prising citizens the ‘‘Metropolis of Wor- 
cester North.” 

Fitchburg is located on a branch of the 
Nashua_ River, forty-five miles north- 
west of Boston, at an altitude of four 
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interesting and picturesque 
scenery. 

Approaching Fitchburg 
from any point of the 
compass the first object 
to greet the eye is Roll- 
stone Hill, a solid mass 
of rock rising four hun- 
dred feet above the Nashua 
River. Quarrying has been 
in operation on its seventy 
acres of rock for over 
a hundred years, yet ap- 
parently only a very small 
portion has been removed, 
although the average 
amount of granite quar- 
ried every year is sixty-four thousand 
tons. The greater part of this is used 
for building operations, and many of the 
finest buildings and churches in Boston 
and other citiescontain Fitchburg granite. 

On Rollstone Hill is the famous 
“Boulder,” a huge rock, forty-five feet 
in circumference, weighing one hundred 
tons. The nearest rocks of the same 
geological formation are in Bradford and 
Warner, N. H., fully one hundred miles 
distant. Geologists say that a southerly 
moving glacier picked it up, carried it 
along, and finally deposited it in its 
199 
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present resting place in Rollstone Hill, 
the most prominent object in the land- 
scape of Fitchburg. The view from the 
top of this great glacial pebble is among 
the finest in New England. The 


“Boulder” is constantly visited by pro- 
fessors and students of geology and min- 
eralogy who come from great distances 
to study its peculiar rock formation. 


Rollstone Mountain, thee we hail, 
Girded with thy granite mail! 

Many a legend, story, song, 

Round thy steadfast grandeur throng, 
At thy feet our city grows; 
Children of thy mighty throes 

Are our bridges, blocks, and towers. 
Thy foundations still are ours. 

Still thy busy hammers ring, 

Still thy lofty derricks swing, 
Setting forth, thy labor’s hand 
Untold wealth, at thy command. 


Fitchburg is the most important city 
on the division of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad that bears its name, and as a 
railroad center enjoys many advantages. 
From its Union Station ninety-seven 
passenger trains arrive and depart every 
week day for all points of the compass, 
including through trains for Chicago and 
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Montreal and all points North and West. 
As a distributing point and clearing- 
house for freight with direct connection 
with all the arteries of the great railway 
systems of the United States and Canada, 
Fitchburg’s transportation facilities are 
almost unexceled. At East Fitchburg 
are the Boston and Maine car shops and 
the East Fitchburg freight vards, where 
as many as a thousand cars are handled 
in a single night, and where in busy times 
a freight train pulls in or out every nine 
minutes. It is over this division that a 
greater tonnage of freight is conducted 
than over any other double-track system 
in the United States. 

Fitchburg is also a terminus of the 
Old Colony Division of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, with 
direct connections for New York and all 
points South and East, and the freight 
facilities over this road equal to the re- 
quirements of the most particular shipper. 

Fitchburg is the center of a network 
of trolley lines that radiate in all direc- 
tions, connecting it with the surrounding 
towns and giving it a service that is un- 
equaled even in Massachusetts, which 
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is noted for the perfection of its street 
railway systems. One road alone carried 
over five million passengers last year and 
a ride of twelve miles can be had for five 
cents. It is small wonder, then, that 
trolley riding is one of the great recre- 
ations of Fitchburgers and their friends; 
and one can spend many pleasant days 
visiting the justly famed beautiful and 
picturesque scenery of Fitchburg and its 
surrounding towns. 

Trolley freight service will soon be in 
operation with all the neighboring towns, 
the necessary permission having been 
recently granted by the legislature. 

The several approaches to Fitchburg 
over the smooth macadamized state 
roads make the city a mecca for auto- 
mobile parties attracted in no small 
degree by the fame of the Johnsonia, 
Fitchburg’s leading hotel, before which 
daily can be seen a long line of autos 
whose occupants are within enjoying its 
hospitalities, as a fitting climax to a de- 
lightful ride through a country that 


affords a kaleidescopic change of vistas, 
each one showing nature at her best, with 
her high hills and broad valleys, her 
fertile farms and frequent sheets of water 
glistening in the sunlight. 

Whenever the nation has needed men 
Fitchburg has promptly responded to 
the call, and it is indeed proud of its 
military history from the time when on 
April 19, 1775, two companies of minute- 
men assembled at the rendezvous near 
the site of present Cushing grain mill, 
and marched to Concord, her sons have 
been foremost in every field of action. 
The story of “Fitchburg and the Re- 
bellion’”’ has been told in a work by 
Henry A. Willis, Esq., that is worthy of 
the attention of every careful reader. 
No less than nine companies upheld 
Fitchburg’s honor in the civil war, and her 
two companies were among the first to 
respond to the call for volunteers in the 
war with Spain. Out of the eight hun- 
dred and nineteen of her sons whom she 
sent to the civil war one hundred and 
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thirty-nine gave up their lives at the call 
of duty. 

Fitchburg is now represented by two 
companies which stand high in the state 
for general excellence, of the Sixth 
Massachusetts Regiment, M. V. M., and 
the regimental headquarters are located 
here. The rifle team of this regiment is the 
champion regimental team of the United 
States, having won the beautiful silver 
trophy three times, thereby obtaining 
permanent ownership. Much of the suc- 
cess of the team is due to Sergt. E. A. 
Cox, of the headquarters staff, one of 
the best known rifle shots in the country. 

About four miles from the center of 
Fitchburg is the birthplace and boyhood 
home of General Nelson A. Miles. 

Fitchburg has the smallest per capita 
fire loss of any city in the United States 
on a general average for the past three 
years. This is in no small measure due 
to its splendidly equipped fire department 
and almost unequaled water pressure, 
which is by far the highest maintained 
water pressure in New England. Some 


idea of its tremendous force may be 
gained from the fact that in the recent 
Cushing grain elevator fire two streams 
were thrown reaching the top of the build- 
ing over one hundred and thirty feet high. 
So great is it that no steamers are 
needed in Fitchburg, although two are 
kept in readiness for emergencies. 

Its three national, two savings banks, 
and one trust company have $20,000,000 
of available funds, while in deposits and 
surplus Fitchburg outranks many manu- 
facturing cities in New England of twice 
its population. 

Fitchburg stands first in the size of its 
co-operative banks, having a larger in- 
vestment therein than any other city in 
Massachusetts, except Boston. 

Fitchburg citizens were active in the 
introduction of the system into this state, 
and one of the earliest banks was estab- 
lished in this city. The third and fourth 
largest banks in Massachusetts are now 
located in Fitchburg, two only in Boston 
exceeding them in deposits. Its co- 
operative banks show a record of increase 
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in the amount of their deposits of over 
one hundred per cent in the last ten years. 

No depositor ever lost a dollar of their 
savings and the dividends have been 
among the largest in the state. 

Its record for home ownership of capital 
of its manufacturing enterprises is 
equaled by few cities in the United 
States. 

The credit of the city is such that it is 
able to borrow temporary money in an- 
ticipation of taxes at the lowest market 
rate, and inquiries are frequently received 
from bond houses regarding possible 
bond issues, as City of Fitchburg bonds 
meet with a ready sale and are sold on as 
low an income basis as any city in the 
commonwealth. 

If a city would build well for its future 
it must make careful provision for the 
education of its future citizens and look 
well to its public schools. Massachu- 
setts has long held the leadership in 
things educational, and Fitchburg has 
ever been to the fore, ranking third in the 
list of cities in the average amount spent 
per child in the public schools. 


It boasts of one of the largest high 
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schools in the United, States with an at- 
tendance of seven hundred pupils, many 
cities of twice its size having less. The 
Wallace Way, shown in the picture, is as 
far as can be learned the finest high 
school approach in America. This, the 
gift of the late Rodney Wallace, is built 
entirely of granite taken from the quarries 
on Rollstone hill and the cutting and 
carving were all done at the P. O’Connor 
Granite Works on River Street. There- 
fore it was donated by a Fitchburger and 
built by a Fitchburger from granite taken 
from Fitchburg quarries. 

Henry A. Goodrich is the only male 
survivor of the first high school class in 
Fitchburg. Franklin G. Fessenden, now 
judge of the superior court, was the first 
graduate from the school in 1866, and 
among the class of 1869 was Dr. Maurice 
H. Richardson, now an eminent Boston 
surgeon. S. Herbert Adams, the famous 
sculptor, is another product of Fitchburg 
schools and for several years taught 
drawing here. 

It was here that Fitchburg introduced 
the first co-operative industrial course 
in connection with high school work 


Scotr’s BROOK AND ROAD ON WACHUSETT MOUNTAIN 
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in America, whereby students have one 
week of class work in the machine shops 
of the city, the following week being 
spent in the class room. 

A diploma from the Fitchburg High 
School admits to all colleges accepting 
students upon certificate. 

The twenty graded schools, with their 
attendance of forty-three hundred, and 
the supplementary evening schools with 
their attendance of four hundred and 
fifty, all contribute to make Fitchburg’s 
public school system one of the most 
perfect in the country, and its graduates 
a credit alike to the city and the efficient 
corps of teachers responsible for their 
training. 

Mr. Joseph G. Edgerly has been super- 
intendent of schools in Fitchburg for 
thirty-three years, and the high standing 
of the city’s schools is due in no small 
degree to his conscientious and pains- 
taking efforts. Readers of this maga- 
zine will remember his article on Fitch- 
burg contributed to its columns in 1895. 

In addition to its public schools Fitch- 
burg has eight parochial schools with a 
total attendance of twenty-three hundred. 
This does not include the Convent High 
School, conducted by the Faithful Com- 
panions of Jesus, the only branch of the 
order in the United States. 

Here there are general academic and 
college preparatory courses, and two 
hundred private pupils are given special 
instruction in the languages and fine arts. 
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Here is also the State Normal School 
where the standard of efficiency is so high 
that its students are engaged a year be 
fore graduation. 

A new building is being erected, fo: 
which an appropriation of $75,000 was 
made to provide for a school in which 
pupils of grades seven and eight who do 
not expect to take a high school course 
shall be given a more practical education 
than is now given in the two years pre- 
ceding the high school, the first of its kind 
in America. This was made possible by 
Mr. John G. Thompson, the principal of 
the school, who with the assistance of 
Mr. Edgerly and others planned and car 
ried out the campaign for its erection. 

Two business colleges give those de 
siring it a business education equal to any. 

A well-equipped library, the gift of the 
late Rodney F. Wallace, affords oppor 
tunity for general reading and research 
work. It contains 48,817 volumes, a 
large and grow 
ing art collec 
tion, the third 
largest musical 
library in Amer 
ica, being ex 
ceeded only by 
Harvard College, 
and the Boston 
Public Library, 
reading rooms, 
newspaper room, 
reference room, 
museum, chil 
dren’s room, and 
art gallery, all in 
one _ building. 
This in itself 
is unique. 
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Of Fitchburg’s industries volumes 
could be written, and it is impossible 
within the necessarily limited confines 
of a magazine article to touch upon many 
of even the more important ones. Tex- 
and 


tiles, the manufacture of paper 
machinery are easily the three leading 
industries. 

Fitchburg has sixteen textile estab- 
lishments, and is the home of the Parkhill 


Manufacturing Company. This is the 
largest individual concern in the city, 
carries the largest payroll and employs 
over eleven hundred hands. The Park- 
hill ginghams, known wherever textiles 
are shipped, is their principal product. It 
is estimated that their product for 1908 
will be over twenty-four million yards, or 
enough cloth every day to reach from 
Fitchburg to Boston. 

The Grant Yarn Company, operating 
fifty-five thousand spindles, manufac- 
tures cotton yarns and warps and em- 
ploy about four hundred and _ thirty 
hands. 

The Nockege Mills are large producers 
of "cotton yarns and also make around 
three and a half million yards of cloth 
each year. 

The Fitchburg Yarn Company manu- 
facture cotton yarns. Their new mill, 


built by Wiley and Foss, of Fitchburg, Taratrer—Wuatom LAKE (LARGEST IN NEW ENGLAND) 


broke all records for mill construction, 
being in operation five months after 
ground was broken. 

The Shirreffs Worsted Company man- 
ufacture the best grades of fancy worsteds 
and ,rain coatings. Its yearly product 
amounts to over a million dollars and a 
new mill is being built to accommodate its 
rapidly growing business. 

Fitchburg Duck Mills manufacture 
cotton duck for garden and fire hose, 
automobile tires, belting, etc., and has 
been a leader in these lines for sixty years. 

The Orswell Mills manufacture large 
quantities of high grade cotton yarn. 

The New England Manufacturing Com- 
pany makes drapery and sash curtains, 
Battenburg and lace insertions and edg- 
ings, etc. 
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All told Fitchburg makes eight miles 
of cotton yarn a minute and a mile of 
cloth every eight minutes. 

Fitchburg ranks second in Massachu- 
setts in the value of its paper products. 
There are thirteen paper mills in the city, 
Crocker, Burbank & Co., who operate 
several milis, being the largest. This 
company make the paper for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

The Fitchburg Paper Company make 
wall paper, book, card, and colored 
papers. 

Louis Dejonge Company make tons of 
paper for fine lithograph works and 
souvenir post cards. They have recently 
more than doubled their plant, which is 
now a model of its kind. 

Falulah Paper Company manufacture 
twenty-five tons of manilla boxboard, 
used for candy fancy boxes, every day. 

The George W. Wheelwright Company 
make paper for lithographic purposes and 
souvenir post cards. 

Fitchburg ranks high in the products of 
its foundries and machine shops, having 
. some of the finest in the country. The 
great flywheels for transmitting power 
in many of the largest factories in the 
world were made here. 

The L. H. Goodnow Foundry Company 
have made an excellent reputation for 
flywheel manufacture and have one of 
the very best equipped plants in the 
country. They are now working on a 
contract for the United States Govern- 
ment for twenty thousand twenty-pound 
solid shot to be used by the coast artillery 
and battleships for target, practice. 


<< 
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The Fitchburg Foundry Company 
operate two large foundries. It supplies 
the complete outfit for one of America’s 
leading grinding establishments, the 
Norton Grinder Co., of Worcester. 
Twelve hundred tons of castings were 
made for this concern last year. 

Mr. Moses J. Perault, proprietor of 
Fitchburg Foundry Co., is the oldest 
foundry man in Fitchburg, having begun 
his apprenticeship fifty-four years ago. 

The Union Foundry Company make 
heavy boiler castings. 

The Putnam foundry make flywheels, 
machinery castings, and castings used 
by the Putnam Machine Co. 

The Wm. A. Hardy & Sons Company 
are the largest producers of babbitt lining 
metals in New England. They manufac- 
ture every kind of locomotive castings. 
Mr. Wm. A. Hardy, in 1880, invented and 
patented the first cast metal screen plate. 
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& Company have 
been making brass 
castings for twen- 
ty years. Their 
product is 
machine castings. 
The Union Screen 
Plate Company 
are the largest 
manufacturers of 
screen plates in 
the world. Seven- 
ty-five per cent 
of all the screen 
plates in the world 
are made in Fitch- 
burg. 

Fitchburg ma- 
chinery has a 
world-wide reputation. 

“You can’t live in Fitchburg and not 
do good work”’ is what a high railroad 
official said in a conversation about the 
achievements of Fitchburg’s mechanics. 
Experts make the statement that Fitch- 
burg makes the best engine castings in 
the country. It has twenty-two ma- 
chine shops. The Putnam Machine Com- 
pany, established in 1836, are one of the 
oldest machine tool builders in the coun- 
try, making railroad machine tools and 
special working machinery. 

They completely furnished the first ma- 
chine shop in China at Shanghai, 1858, 
and equipped the manual training school 
for Russia at St. Petersburg in 1896. They 
constructed the celebrated Sawyer can- 
non shot and shell which was used by 


ConNECTICUT RIVER POWER Co.’S PLANT AT 
VERNON, VT. 


HASTINGS HALL 


the United States Government during 
th Rebellion in 1861-1865, and built the 
rock drills and machinery used in putting 
the Hoosac Tunnel through, which was 
completed in 1872. 

They build the famous Putnam engine 
used in many of the largest plants in the 
world. 

Hiram Maxim, the noted gun inventor, 
worked three years in the Putnam Ma- 
chine Shop. 

The C. H. Cowdrey Machine Works ha$ 
supplied the ordnance department of the 
United States Government with projec- 
tiles, both solid shot and explosive shells 
during the past ten years. It makes the 
machines for the Shaw Stocking Com- 
pany, of Lowell, for knitting the famous 
Shawknit hosiery. 

The ‘Sawyer Tools,’ made by the 
Sawyer Tool Company, are in use in all 


’ 
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SIMONDS MANUFACTURING Co, 


the large United States navy yards, the 
large electric and machinery plants, and 
their ‘“‘Prouty wire valve wheels” are in 
use in the English navy and on the 
Westinghouse air brakes. 

The ‘‘Fitchburg’’ steam engine, made by 
the Fitchburg Steam Engine Company, is 
installed in many leading buldings and 
factories in the United States and foreign 
countries. This company has_ been 
established thirty-two years and makes 
engines for all stationary purposes, revers- 
ing engines for yacht and tug purposes. 

Four of ‘The Fitchburg”’ engines, ag- 
gregating eighteen hundred horsepower, 
are installed in the Hotel Belmont, 


opposite the Grand Central Station, New 


York, and the same horsepower will be 
installed in the new Eno Building, which 
will occupy the square bounded by Fifth 
Avenue, Broadway, 23d and 24th Streets. 

The Fitchburg Machine Works has 
been an important factor in making ma- 
chinery to provide material for our na- 
tion’s defense both on land and sea. 

It supplied the Fore River Ship and 
Engine Company at Quincy, Mass., with 
large and powerful 


IVER-JOHNSON ARMS AND CYCLE Works 


Lathes in the Krupp Gun Works at Essen, 
Germany. 

The Union Machine Company ave 
equipped some of the largest paper mills 
in the world with their machinery, in- 
cluding several of the Fitchburg mills. 

The Brown engine, made by the C. H. 
Brown Machine Company, is the engine 
that generated the electricity for the first 
electric lights made by Edison and for the 
first protected third-rail system in the 
United States. 

The Simonds File Works make one 
thousand varieties of files. 

The Brown Bag Filling Machine Com- 
pany make machinery for manufacturing 
paper bags, coin envelopes, seed bags, 
etc. Through the medium of the Brown 
bag filling machine the city’s name goes to 
every post-office village in the United 
States and Canada. This company has 
from time to time executed many con- 
tracts for the Free Seed Distribution of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The H. C. Deane Machine Company 
have had a successful career in designing 





lathes, equipping one 
building almost entirely: 
One of the lathes is one 
hundred and _ forty-four 
feet long, probably the 
longest in the world. It 
is used for turning the 
propeller shafts for the 
large war vessels. 

In their factory was 
made the first rifle can- 
non built in the United 
States, and they recent- 





ly installed two of their 
latest pattern Lo-swing 
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and building special machinery, including 
the famous Batdorf Universal coin- 
wrapping machine, which was designed 
and built by this company. 

The D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works 
isthe leader in United States in the manu- 
facture of the Manning upright boiler. It 
produces annually the largest boiler 


horsepower in New England. This com- 
pany was the first in the world to manu- 
facture steel boilers, and the first to place 
pop safety valves on stationary boilers. 
The Blake Steam Pump and Condenser 
Company manufactures steam pumps and 


condensers which are used as accessories 
to power plants. 

There are two shoe factories in town, 
E. M. Dickenson & Company being the 
oldest. The C. W. Bennett & Company 
employ about two hundred hands and 
turn out fourteen hundred pairs of shoes 
per day. 

It has two concerns manufacturing 
horn goods and novelties, the Fitchburg 
Horn Goods Company and the Fitchburg 
Pin Company, each of which have an 
enviable reputation in their respective 
fields of endeavor. 

The Thompson Steel Horse Collars are 
used exclusively by the United States 
Artillery and are supplied to members of 
police and fire departments throughout 
the country. This is the largest factory 
of its kind in the world. 

Many visitors have remarked about the 
neat and tasty grounds surrounding 
Fitchburg factories, and the city has 
earned quite a reputation for its model 
manufacturing plants. The Snowflake 
Axle Grease Company is a leader along 
these lines. This concern is the largest 


Mre. C 


manufacturer of high grade axle grease 
in the United States. 

Novelty wood turning in this country 
was first started in Fitchburg, and it has 
probably produced more of this class of 
goods in the last fifty years than all of the 
rest of the United States put together. 

S. G. Cushing and the Mossman Wood 
Turning Company are the leading estab- 
lishments in the city for the manufacture 
of this class of goods. In addition to 
the above there are several other concerns 
engaged in the same line of trade. 

The invention of the Waymoth Lathe 
revolutionized the industry, and A. D. 
Waymoth & Co. in their factory here 
make the lathes for all the leading wood- 
turning establishments in the world. 
Mr. Waymoth, the head of the company, 
was the first inventor of wood-turning 
lathes in the country. Among many 
others he invented the lathe used in 
turning croquet balls, and to-day the 
Waymoth lathes turn nearly all the 
croquet balls of the country. 

Probably the concern that is best 
known to the general public is the Iver 
Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, who make 
the greatest number and are the largest 
manufacturers of small fire arms in the 
world. The majority of police officers 
in the country to-day carry the Iver 
Johnson revolver, and only recently this 
company equipped all of the mounted 
police of Moscow, Russia. They are 
among the largest manufacturers of 
single barrel shot guns in the country, and 
are the oldest continuous manufacturers 
of bicycles in the United States. Their 
plant, shown in the picture, occupies 
one hundred and fifty thousand square 
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feet of floor space and gives employment 
to about nine hundred hands. 

No mention of Fitchburg’s industries 
that left out the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company would be complete. Their 
Crescent Ground cross-cut saws cut more 
trees and logs in the world than all 
otherscombined. ‘The fleet of battleships 
now making a tour of the world is 
equipped with entrenching blades made at 
the Simonds Fitchburg factory. The 
United States Government supplies its 
soldiers with these blades, the design of 
which is patented in every country in 
the civilized world. Their knives cut 
practically the entire tobacco crops of 
India and Egypt, and their circular 
cutters are used by all the largest meat 
packers. Their product may be found 
in nearly every city and town on the 
continent, and Fitchburg may well be 
proud of tke Simonds Manufacturing 
Company. 

The Connecticut River Power Company 
will bring from their plant in Vermont 
to Fitchburg from ten thousand to 
_ twelve thousand horsepower for factory 
use. They will save a large manufac- 


turer 25 per cent of power cost, the small 
manufacturer 30 per cent to 40 per cent. 
New industries will save 50 per cent of 


power cost. A transmitting station is 
now being built at Fitchburg. 

The above gives only a small idea of 
the industrial activity of Fitchburg. 
So many, so prosperous, and so diverse 
are its industries that they place Fitch- 
burg well up among the list of indepen- 
dent cities. During the recent industrial 
depression there were few if any cities 
that suffered less than Fitchburg. 

Through one of the public-spirited 
citizens, Mr. Herbert I. Wallace, a series 
of chamber concerts by the Kneisel 
Quartet and assisting artists, is con- 
ducted every winter in Wallace Hall, and 
concerts and lectures at the Normal 
School afford opportunities denied many 
cities larger than Fitchburg. 

The Fitchburg Choral Society have 
presented the large choral works, like 
‘The Messiah,” ‘‘St. Paul.” 

The Smith College Club brings the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to Fitchburg, 
a musical treat denied many of the largest 
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cities of the United States. Fred R. 
Comee, assistant manager of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, isa Fitchburg boy, 
and entered Harvard from F. H. S. 

The Fitchburg Military Band is known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
New England, and for thirty-one years 
has enjoyed the reputation of being one 
of the best organizations of its kind. 

One of the most prominent men who 
ever visited Fitchburg remarked after 
hearing it play: “‘I will always remember 
your city for two things — the Fitchburg 
railroad and the Fitchburg band.”’ Mr. 
Caty, its conductor for twenty-two years, 
was for ten years a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

There are two hundred and eighteen 
acres of parks in the city, a greater acre- 
age than that possessed by eighty-nine 
other cities in the United States having 
a larger population, Coggshall Park, the 
gift of Hon. H. H. Coggshall, by far the 
largest, comprising about two hundred 
acres of beautiful natural forest land. 
It contains a ball field, picnic grounds, 
and many beautiful drives, while the view 
from the summit of Mt. Lookout is one of 
wondrous beauty. Lowe playground, 
given to the city by Hon. Arthur H. 
Lowe, is the latest acquisition to the city’s 
park system. It will be completed in 
the near future and will be a model of 
its kind. Only recently the Park Com- 
mission accepted the plans of Mr. Kell- 
away, the noted landscape artist, for 
improving and beautifying the park 
system. 

The center of population for one hun- 
dred and ten thousand people within 
fifteen miles, Fitchburg is a hustling 
trading center. In it are well-appointed 
stores which supply every need of its in- 
habitants, and well over $10,000,000 
worth of goods are sold annually over 
their counters. 

In the character of the men and 
women of any community consists its 
strength. Fitchburg rightfully claims 
distinction in this direction. Its con- 
tribution to the fields of literature, 
science, medicine, law, education, paint- 
ing, music, sculpture, architecture, re- 
ligion, has been such that every Fitch- 
burger is proud to relate the records of 
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its sons and daughters whom the nation 
at large has seen fit to honor. Charles 
Robinson, the pioneer Governor of Kan- 
sas, Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill, the noted 
woman suffragist and journalist, Asa 
Thurston, the first missionary to the 
Sandwich Islands and a translator of a 
large part of the Bible, S. Herbert 
Adams, the noted American sculptor, 
and Eleanor Norcross, a noted painter, 
are but a few. Judge Fessenden, Judge 
Pierce, both of the Superior Court, Judge 
Murray, of Boston, Judge Malone, of New 
York, Walter Perley Hall, present Chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
mission, Gen. John W. Kimball, ex-State 
Auditor, Mr. Samuel Worcester, first 
secretary Atmerican Board of Foreign 
Missions, all claimed Fitchburg for their 
home. Professor Calvin Woodward, 
originator and director since organiza- 
tion, 1879, of St. Louis Manual Training 
School, lecturer on Manual Training 
and the author of two books on Manual 
Training; Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
noted author, associate editor with 
Edward Everett Hale, on Lend-a-Hand 
Magazine, and editor-in-chief for four- 
teen years of The Silver Cross; Mrs. 
Caroline A. Mason, whose poems have 


touched many hearts and some of whose 
verses on Fitchburg are quoted in this 
article; Mrs. Ellen Shepard Dwinnell 
and Miss Martha D. Tolman are all known 
to a host of readers. 

The Fitchburg Cricket Club won the 
championship of the Central Massachu- 
setts Cricket League the past two years. 

The Fitchburg Lacrosse Club are the 
champions of New England. 

The Alpine Golf Club contains many 
of the best golfers in New England. 

Fitchburg is the home of the first 
Butterick patterns. Mr. Ebenezer But- 
terick started in the business of mak- 
ing skirt patterns in Fitchburg, 1861- 
1865. He afterward removed to New 
York and established the house of E. 
Butterick & Co., one of the largest 
fashion establishments in the world. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis has accomplished splendid 
results. At the state exhibition given 
in Fitchburg recently, there was a larger 
attendance and more interest shown than 
in many cities twice its size. The 
Board of Health is especially active and 
an isolation hospital for contagious 
diseases has been established. It has the 
low death rate of 13.9 per 1,000, ranking 
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ahead of all the large cities and towns 
of Massachusetts. It has the lowest 
death rate in the United States from 
nervous diseases. It has pure drinking 
water, which helps to keep the death rate 
low, as most epidemics are caused from 
a tainted water supply. 

Fitchburg is a clean, orderly city. In 
the list of the first one hundred and forty- 
one cities of the United States but ten 
have a smaller total number of arrests. 
It has no “‘slums,” a fact noted by state 
officials on tours of inspection. During 
the recent visit of President Roosevelt to 
Fitchburg the crowds were handled with 
such ease that while many cities were 
severely criticised for their inability to 
cope with the crowds incident to the 
President’s tour, Fitchburg gained praise 
on all sides for the perfection of its ar- 
rangements. 

We are living in an age of self better- 
ment. Individuals, cities, villages, states 
and nations are striving to better their 
condition. It is the people of a com- 
munity that make it a desirable or unde- 
sirable place to live. Fitchburg’s popu- 
lation is 65 per cent American born. 
One half the entire population were born 
in Massachusetts. The foreign born are 
the better element of their class. The 
Cleghorn district, where the people are 
largely of French descent, is the booming 
section of the city. The Cleghorn Land- 
scape and Improvement Society offer 
prizes annually for the best lawns, gar- 
dens, vegetables, and hold an exhibition 
in the fall in a large tent. This society 
has been so successful that a similar one 
is proposed for West Fitchburg. The 
Finnish residents of Fitchburg have 
$75,000 in the savings banks. They 
have their own meeting halls, churches, 
building associations, temperance socie- 
ties, public baths, and a newspaper. 
Their aim is to educate their people to 
become good American citizens, and to 
live sober, industrious lives. The Italian 
residents have recently built a new 
Catholic church and have fraternal so- 
‘cieties. The other foreign residents are 
equally active. 

The Fitchburg Improvement League 
is doing good work. 

The Fitchburg Woman’s Club have 
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accomplished splendid results in their 
work in civic betterment. They recently 
raised $25,000 to buy a lot of land, which 
they deeded to the United States Govern- 
ment for a park to be known as Post 
Office Park. 

The Fitchburg Board of Trade and 
Merchants’ Association of five hundred 
members is a potent factor in the com- 
mercial and industrial development of 
the city. Note the number of distin- 
guished men that have been its guests 
and addressed its members: 

1899, Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles; 
1900, Senator Dolliver, of Iowa; 1901, 
entire Massachusetts delegation in Con- 
gress; 1902, Wu ‘Ting Fang, Chinese 
Ambassador to United States; 1903, Hon. 
Charles Emory Smith, former Postmaster 
General; Hon. John D. Long, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and Secretary of 
Navy under McKinley and Roosevelt 
administrations; and the late Senator 
George F. Hoar; 1904, President Schur- 
man, of Cornell University, and Hon. 
William M. Montague, Canada, one of the 
bright men of the Dominion; 1905, Hon. 
Leslie W. Shaw, Secretary of Treasury; 
1907, Governor-General Henry Clay Ide, 
of the Philippines; 1908, Hon. William 
H. Taft, Secretary of War, Col. Winston 
Churchill, Lieutenant-Governor Eben S. 
Draper. ‘ 

Fitchburg was one of very few cities 
in the United States that had the Secre- 
tary of War’s flag displayed during his 
visit. 

The secret societies of the city stand 
high in comparison with those of other 
cities and have contributed members of 
the grand lodges of their respective 
orders. 

Hastings Hall is the city’s pride. It 
is a permanent residence for business 
women, students, and wage earners. It 
has the best appointed building 0 
its kind in New England, containing 
fifty-one rooms. The dining-room seats 





seventy-five. Here room and board cai 
be had from $3.50 to $6.00 per week. 
This hall takes the place of the Y. W.C. A 
in other cities and is managed by the 
Helping Hand Association, of which Miss 
Lucy Fay is the president. It is a splet- 
did idea splendidly carried out. 
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Eight and a half miles from Fitchburg 
is Wachusett Mountain, now a state 
reservation. It contains about sixteen 
hundred acres, its wooded slopes rising 
to a height of 2,015 feet and towering 
eleven hundred feet above Wachusett 
Lake. 

There are now about five miles of road 
on Wachusett Mountain, and more are 
in progress of construction. When those 
projected are completed the entire area 
will be protected from the devastation 
of forest fires. Within the past few years 
over three hundred thousand seedlings 
have been transplanted and many acres 
of woodlands treated. It was on Wa- 
chusett’s heights that King Philip kindled 
his signal fires for the combined attack 
on Lancaster in 1676. 

Owing to its being a single peak the 
view is uninterrupted in all directions and 
unsurpassed. On a clear day from its 
summit the peaks of the Presidential 
Range, Massachusetts Bay, the Blue 
Hills, Mt. Tom, Mt. Greylock, and many 
beautiful towns and sheets of water may 
be seen. 

One of the garden spots of Fitchburg 
is Whalom Park, owned by the Fitchburg 
and Leominster Street Railway Co. 
This park, to which no admission is 
charged, isa purely natural park contain- 
ing about seventy-two acres. Whalom 
Lake covers about one hundred and 

twenty acres. Here is the largest open- 
air theater in New England with a seating 
capacity of over three thousand, where 
during the summer months light opera is 
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presented by a company maintained by 
the local management. On an average 
nearly half a million people visit 
Whalom’s lovely shores, and to be in 
Fitchburg or its vicinity and not 
**g0 out to Whalom’”’ is reckoned as bad as 
leaving Niagara without seeing the Falls. 

Fitchburg is looked on with favor as 
a station for the New England Aero Club. 
Mr. Chas. J. Glidden will make an ascen- 
sion and arrangements are made for two 
more. A special grade of gas is required 
and the Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light 
Co. can furnish the very best. ‘This 
company is the third oldest in the state 
outside of Boston. Its President and 
Manager, Mr. Coggshall, is the oldest in 
point of service to-day, having held this 
position since the organization of the 
company. 

If all her cities were like Fitchburg 
there would be no talk of fear of New 
England’s decadence, and if all her citizens 
believe in her future as do Fitchburg’s 
the advice ‘‘Go West, young man,” would 
never be heard in the land. 

Her future promises to eclipse her 
glorious record of the past. Her indus- 
tries are prosperous, her banks sound; she 
has plenty of available capital, her real 
estate is booming, the acquisition of ten 
thousand horsepower for her industries 
from the Connecticut River Power Co., 
her increasing civic spirit and desire for 
self-betterment,—-all these things con- 
tribute towards making Fitchburg a city 
with a future and the home of a happy 
and contented people. 


FITCHBURG 


Nested among her hills she lies — 
The City of our love! 

Within her pleasant homes arise! 

And healthy air and happy skies 
Float peacefully above. 


So through the round of years, 
Advancing on her past! 

Her old time vigor never sleeps — 

And even as she sows, she reaps, 
God bless her to the last. 


THE STORY OF THE WOMAN’S CLUB 
MOVEMENT 


PART II 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


HE women’s club, although ap- 
pearing sporadically and growing 
numerically ..ll over the United 

States for twenty odd years, did not 
really crystallize until 1889-1890, when 
Mrs. Croly (‘‘Jennie June’’) conceived 
and put into practical shape the ‘‘ Federa- 
tion Idea.’’ Previous to March, 1889, 


the club for women was a purely local 
institution; but the small seed, sown in 
the fifties and sixties, had taken root and 
spread like the traditional grain of mus- 
tard until it was ready to blossom forth 
- in all the breadth and grandeur of 


a national movement; so, when Mrs. 
Croly proposed to Sorosis that their 
twenty-first birthday be celebrated by a 
convention of clubs from all parts of the 
country, the ‘call’? was adopted unani- 
mously. And so on the 18th of March, 
1889, Sorosis welcomed the delegates and 
guests from sixty-one clubs, scattered 
all the way from Nantucket and Boston 
to Olympia, San Francisco, and Oakland. 
This gathering of women and their collec- 
tive personality was a revelation of the 
new force in progressive womanhood, 
which has now become so familiar that 
we do not think of it at all. But then, 
the home-loving woiaan who was alive 
to every means of culture and eager to 
sieze and multiply every opportunity for 
individual and collective improvement 
was a revelation. Mrs. Croly has written 
of this first convention of club women. 
It was the most wonderful of experi- 
mental gatherings,— the opening of doors 
and windows of souls and consequent 
light and sunshine flowing in upon other 
minds and souls. 

This meeting was, however, only experi- 
mental, but a committee was appointed 


to present a plan of organization at a 
meeting to be held in New York the 
following March. Mrs. Ella Dietz 
Clymer, then president of Sorosis (now 
Mrs. Glynes, of London), was chairman 
of this committee, which included Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Croly, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, of Indiana, Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown (who later became first 
president of the General Federation), and 
others. The New England Woman's 
Club voting to withdraw from the move- 
ment, Mrs. Howe resigned from the com- 
mittee, and the executive board,— who 
represented the whole committee at the 
ratification convention on April 23, 24, 25, 
1890, consisted of seven,— Mrs. Clymer, 
Mrs. Croly, Mrs. Emerson Brown, M. 
Louise Thomas, Sophia C. Hoffman, 
Mary R. Hall, and Amelia K. Wing. A 
constitution and by-laws was adopted and 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
Brown, East Orange, N. J.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indian- 
apolis; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
J. C. Croly, New York; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Mary B. Temple, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Treasurer, Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst, San Francisco. The president 
of every club joining the General Federa- 
tion was, by the constitution of the na- 
tional body, a vice-president of the 
“G. F. w.C.” 

This organization-convention was the 
finest women’s gathering yet known, but 
has been followed by “‘biennials’’ every 
two years since 1890, each of which marks 
a greater interest and more remarkable 
growth than any previous one. Until now 
it is putting it mildly to say the “G. F. 
W. C.,” which represents upwards of 
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eight hundred thousand women, is the 
finest outgrowth of American woman- 
hood. 

The fact should go on record, however , 
that the Sorosis club women were not the 
first nor the only ones to conceive the 
‘Federation Idea.’”’ As early as 1882 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall wrote from 
Indianapolis, where the club movement 
was already a flourishing growth, to the 
New England Woman’s Club, in Boston, 
expressing the strong desire of the women 
in the middle West, for some kind of 
affiliation with the Eastern clubs. There 
was more or less correspondnece on the 
subject, which resulted in 1888 in the es- 
tablishment by the Boston Club of a 
“Correspondence Committee,’”’ whose 
duty was to open the way for such an 
affiliation. At a meeting in 1889, dele- 
gates from a number of New England 
clubs were present and approved the 
movement for a union of clubs; but the 
idea was not fairly formulated, and when 
the call came from Sorosis, the instiga- 
tors of this movement fell in line and 


became workers in the organization of the 
“G. F. W.C.,” as the national body has 
long been familiarly called. The New 
England Women’s Club joined the na- 
tional body in 1891. 

The first need that was proved by the 
new-fledged General Federation was for 


local or state federations. In several 
instances, notably in Portland, Maine, 
with its Literary Union (of ten clubs), 
these local federations were being formed 
as the nucleus for larger organizations. 
Indiana formed a ‘Union of Literary 
Clubs” in 1890, which became in reality, 
although not in name, a state federation 
and was only superseded or rather con- 
solidated with the latter in 1906; while 
the “Social Science Club, of Kansas,’’ be- 
gun in 1882, answered the same purpose 
up to 1894, when the Kansas State Feder- 
ation came into being. But all these 
local unions only proved the great need 
among women for that drawing together 
and co-operative co-ordination which is 
the underlying raison d’étre of the feder- 
ation idea. 

_ It was Maine, however, that took the 
initiative in forming a state federation. 
The women of Portland were in the throes 
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of forming their Literary Union at the 
very time when Sorosis was entertaining 
the delegates to form the G. F. W. C., 
so that the ‘‘Pine Tree State”’ was not 
represented in New York. But the 
Portland Literary Union was organized 
and had joined the national body before 
the end of April; and at the first annual 
meeting, or rather ‘‘field day,’ at the 
home of the president (Mrs. Eunice M. 
Frye), the state federation was talked 
of and a date for organization set for 
the following September. Twenty-two 
Maine clubs were represented when the 
22d of September arrived, and before the 
meeting closed on the 23d the Maine 
State Federation was in existence, with 
Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, president. This 
was the first state organization in the 
world of the kind. It joined the General 
Federation in February of 1894,and has 
grown now to a membership of one hun- 
dred and eighteen clubs and five thousand 
women. It would be difficult to com- 
bine, in a short article like this, all the 
practical results of its work, but it may 
at least be noted that the Maine State 
Federation has not only provided travel- 
ing libraries for its own out of the way 
towns, but it secured the passage of a law 
in 1898 creating a library commission 
and establishing traveling libraries as a 
state provision. Since that time the 
growth of permanent free libraries has 
been quite remarkable, and it should 
also be noted that one or more officers of 
the State Federation are always invited 
to serve on the State Library Commission. 

The second State Federation was 
formed in Iowa in April, 1893, although 
in December, 1892, a ‘“‘State Board of 
Club Fellowship’”’ was started at a meet- 
ing in Marshalltown, which was attended 
by delegates from all over the state. In 
the following April, the Des Moines 
Woman’s Club was hostess for a large 
and enthusiastic meeting which resulted 
in the Iowa State Federation numbering 
thirty-five clubs. Mrs. Virginia J. Berry- 
hill was the first state president and the 
new organization joined the General 
Federation at once,— and was the first 
State Federation admitted. In fact, 
there was considerable discussion, those 
first two or three years, as to whether the 
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national body should admit the state 
organizations; or perhaps, to put it the 
other way around, whether the State 
Federation ought to join the General. 
Some cases developed where strong feeling 
was shown on both sides, but owing to the 
good sense of the national officers and 
the tact of the state chairman of the 
G. F. W. C.,— together with the broad- 
minded wisdom of the state presidents, 
— this feeling soon passed, and it soon be- 
came the altogether proper thing for the 
State Federation to become a member of 
the General. The Iowa Federation to-day 
numbers about three hundred and fifty 
clubs and twelve thousand women. 
Among the accomplishments, it can show 
eighty-one free public libraries estab- 
lished by club women, many of which 
they control; and through their influence 
there is a State Library Commission with 
twelve thousand volumes in traveling 
libraries. 

Utah was the third state to organize 
a Federation, thus proving that the club 
movement even in the 90’s was not an 
Eastern, nor a middle Western fever. 
In fact, according to Mrs. Croly’s history, 


Mrs. LILIAN jC. STREETER, OF CONCORD, FOUNDER 
OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FEDERATION 


Utah preceded Iowa a few weeks, al- 
though the Federation did not join the 


G. F. W. C. until February, 1895.  Al- 
though the membership of the woman’s 
club was confined to no sect, and was 
composed of both Mormon and Gentile 
women, the great distances and compara- 
tive isolation of many of the towns have 
prevented the rapid growth that has fol- 
lowed the “Federation movement’”’ in 
some states. Great impulse, however, 
has been given to the library idea and the 
spread of the reading habit, through the 
State Federation and the seven hundred 
women who constitute the club force of 
Utah are proving to be the ‘‘leaven’”’ that 
shall “‘leaven the whole lump.”’ 
Massachusetts, one of the first in the 
field when clubs were started, comes only 
fourth on the list of State Federations 
(with New York that other leader down 
as the seventh!), but once the “‘ federation 
idea”’ got itself known and it became the 
fashion, Massachusetts club women came 
together at the call of the New England 
Club women in June, 1894, although a 
committee had been appointed some 
months previously which had met and 
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each served two terms. The work of 
Massachusetts club women has_ been 
along many lines, especially in the educa- 
tional field, in civic progress, and in al- 
trurian effort of every kind. Probably 
the most notable, however, was the join- 
ing hands with Georgia club women some 
years ago to help combat the evils of 
child labor in the Southern states, and 
the establishment of an industrial school 
in the Georgia rural districts; and also 
the co-operation with the club women of 
Tennessee in settlement work among 
the mountaineers. One could easily fill 
a volume, however, with the many fine 
and beautiful things the thirty-odd 
thousand club women in Massachusetts 
are doing, individually and collectively. 
Kentucky was the next to form a State 
Federation, which the club women™ of 
that state did at Lexington in July, 1894, 
with fifteen clubs, applying immediately 
for membership in the G. F. W. CC. Al- 
ready a Kentucky* woman, Mrs. C. P. 
Barnes, of Louisville, was recording 
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discussed the idea several times. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe was the first president; 
Miss O. M. E. Rowe the second; Mrs. 
May Alden Ward the third, and Miss 
Helen A. Whittier the fourth, all of these 
being residents of Boston. In June, 
1908, the fourteenth year of its existence, 
the Massachusetts Federation elected a 
president outside of the ‘‘ Hub,’’— Miss 
Georgia A. Bacon, of Worcester. There 
were twenty clubs represented at the open- 
ing convention in 1894 (not all the 
Boston or other clubs approving the 
“ Federation plan,” and therefore stand- 
ing aloof), but to-day we have two hun- 
dred and fifty clubs and over thirty-five 
thousand members under the State 
Federation banner. Massachusetts 
Women have served on the G. F. W. C. 
Board eight times, having furnished two 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Alice Ives Breed 
and Mrs. May Alden Ward; two auditors, 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Wood and Mrs. oo iar Te ‘ 
Harriet H. Robinson; and two directors, = po — BE Saaaaain ear tunae — 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Anna “Yast pausiDent SOUTH CAROLINA FaDERATION” 
D. West. Mrs. Ward and Mrs. West 
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secretary of the National body, an office 
she filled most admirably four years. 
And in 1896 the Louisville Club women, 
backed by the Kentucky Federation, were 
hostesses for the famous and never to be 
forgotten ‘Third Biennial.’”’ Kentucky 
to-day numbers sixty-one clubs and 
eight thousand club women, working to- 
gether for the improvement of the public 
school, the library, the community, the 
home, and the individual. 

The fall of 1894 saw a tremendous im- 
pulse in the Federation movement, five 
large states organizing in October and 
November and two more sending out 
calls in December. These five were 
Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, New York, 
and Nebraska; while Minnesota and the 
District of Columbia issued their calls for 
organization in January of 1895. 

Chicago, which had not only its 


splendid great woman’s club, but the 
president of the General Federation as 
well (Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin) had begun 
to agitate the State Federation plan six 
months before and now acted as hostess 
city October 10th and 11th; and the 


Illinois Federation, with Mrs. Isabella 
Laning Candee, as president, started off 
full fledged with seventy-nine clubs and 
nearly ten thousand members, and 
_ joined the General Federation at once. 
From the beginning Illinois club women 
have taken the lead in all club affairs. 
There are some three hundred clubs and 
thirty-thousand club women in the State 
Federation and the record of their work 
for the public good is one of which every 
Illinois man as well as woman is proud. 
The juvenile court system, now being 
adopted in many states, had its origin 
in Chicago and is directly traceable to the 
woman’s club; while the splendid work 
done by Illinois women for the industrial 
improvements for women wage-earners 
is a story by itself. Illinois, with several 
others of the middle and Western women, 
has done and is doing much of the 
practical work connected with improved 
sanitary conditions, pure food laws, 
household economics, and other ways 
tending to improve the conditions and 
raise the standards of both the home and 
the community. 

Two weeks after the Illinois Conven- 
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vention, Ohio club women gathered at 
Springfield, responsive to a call directly 
traceable to Mrs. Edward Buchwalter, 
who was State Chairman of Correspon- 
dence for the G. F. W. C. at that time. 
Mrs. George Lincoln was the first presi- 
dent and the list of later state leaders 
gives us many names that have become 
widely known in national club work 
since that time. The Ohio Federation 
voted to join the G. F. W. C. at its first 
meeting, and it has been foremost in 
every phase of club work during its four- 
teen years of service. Among other not- 
able accomplishments, the Ohio club 
women succeeded, in 1897, in getting an 
appropriation of eight thousand dollars 
for the circulation of the State Library 
at Columbus, throughout the state,— 
a work that has been kept up until now, 
when there are nine hundred and twenty- 
five cases of books, each containing from 
twenty-five to seventy-five books, travel- 
ing from one country town to another, 
thus giving the country people oppor- 
tunities for good reading which they 
could not otherwise have. Ohio had 
fifty clubs to start with; that State 
Federation now numbers three hundred 
clubs and twelve thousand women. 
During the second week in November, 
1894, sixty-five New Jersey club women 
assembled at Orange in response to a call 
issued by Mrs. Johnson, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Orange, Mrs. Margaret 
S. Yardley, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
and Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, who 
had just closed her four years of service 
as president of the G. F. W. C. and who 
was a great inspiration to all women who 
came under her influence. Mrs. Yardley 
was chosen president of the new organ- 
ization which came into being November 
16th, and on her retirement two years 
later was made honorary member for 
life. Thirty-seven clubs constituted the ‘ 
New Jersey Federation at its organization; 
to-day there are one hundred. This 
Federation also joined the G. F. W. C. 
that fall of 1894 with a membership of 
twelve thousand women. Among the 
most notable achievements of this body 
was the successful work done in preserv- 
ing the Palisades of the Hudson. Civic 
improvement, too, has been a strong 
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feature with New Jersey, nearly every 
“club town”’ showing the effect of intel- 
ligent public interest among its club 
women, along the lines of clean streets, 
school gardens, drinking-fountains, im- 
proved police protection, the abatement 
of objectionable billboards, and similar 
nuisances. 

New York formed its State Federation 
the following week, delegates from one 
hundred and eighteen clubs meeting in 
New York City November 19th and 20th. 
The invitation came from Sorosis, with 
Mrs. Croly as the prime mover, and such 
well-known women as Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth (then president of Sorosis), 
Dr. dela J. M. Lozier, Mme. Demorest, 
Mrs. Christine Highy, Mrs. Croly, and Mrs. 
Mary Dame Hallon the committee. Mrs. 
Russell Sage assisted in the formation of 
the New York Federation — and so did 
Kate Upson Clark, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, 
Mrs. Homan Mack, and Ella Dietz 
Clymer. It is needless to state that the 
New York Federation immediately took 
a prominent place in the club annals of 
the nation. Sorosis, as the originator of 
the General Federation as well as the state 
body, has furnished several important 
members of the Board of G. F. W. C. 
Mrs. Croly was the first recording secre- 
tary, preferring that office to the presi- 
dent’s chair, which might have been hers 
if she had chosen; Mrs. Clymer was the 
chairman of the Advisory Board which 
preceded the regular organization, 1888- 
1890; Mrs. M. Louise Thomas and Mrs. 
Sophia C. Hoffman were also on that 
board; Mrs. William Tod-Helmuth was 
a director two years; Mrs. Dimies T. S. 
Denison, vice-president four years, and 
president of the G. F. W. C. two; and 
Mrs. Philip Carpenter is now serving her 
second term as director. Other New 
York women thus honored were Mrs. 
Amelia K. Wing, of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. George W. Town- 
send, of Buffalo, and Mrs. Louise F. 
Van Loon Lynch, of Utica. There are 
now over two hundred and fifty clubs in 
the New York Federation with forty-five 
thousand members. 

Meanwhile the club women of Omaha 
were wideawake, and had sent out a call 
for a Federation meeting at Omaha, the 


10th and 10th of December, and when the 
date arrived delegates from thirty-nine 
clubs were present. The Nebraska Fed- 
eration started off finely, with Mrs. James 
Canfield, wife of the Chancellor of Ne- 
braska University, president; Mrs. Elia 
W. Peattie, the well-known literary wo- 
man who was then living in Omaha, vice- 
president, and other prominent women 
to fill out the list. They applied imme- 
diately for admission into the General 
Federation, and their organization took its 
place among the new State Federations 
and has since performed its share of the 
world’s work. The Nebraska Federation 
to-day numbers one hundred and twenty- 
six clubs with over four thousand mem- 
bers. 

Kansas and Indiana might almost 
claim to be first in the Federated ranks 
since each state had formed a union of 
clubs previous to the establishment of 
the General Federation in 1890. As 
early as 1882 Kansas women in Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Lawrence, Topeka, and 
Wyandotte, with those of Kansas City, 
Mo., had formed the Kansas Social 
Science Club, which soon grew to be an 
association of the two states and num- 
bering seven hundred women before any 
‘Federation’ was broached. Finally, 
however, it was seen that this union was 
not doing for the club women under its 
jurisdiction all that a_ well-organized 
State Federation might accomplish, and 
Mrs. Laura E. Scammon called a meeting 
at Leavenworth May 2d and 3d, 1895, to 
change the name and make the old union 
over into a Kansas State Federation, 
with Mrs. J. M. Kellogg, president. The 
name ‘‘Social Science Club” had already 
been enlarged to ‘Association,’ and it 
was with the idea of having a ‘‘ Western 
Federation” as an ally of the G. F. W.C., 
that Mrs. Scammon had called her meet- 
ing. But good sense prevailed and be- 
fore the close of the convention Kansas 
was organized on the same basis as the 
rest of the State Federations. Missouri 
followed the next January (1896), through 
the efforts of Mrs. Scammon, and the 
Wednesday Club of St. Louis (which has 
given the G. F. W. C. its present head, 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore) was the hostess 
of the eighteenth State Federation. 
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Missouri’s first president was Mrs. John 


A. Allen. Mrs. Moore has since been 
state president, and has served ten years 
on the G. F. W. C. Board, as treasurer, 
corresponding secretary, and first vice- 
president, before her present term as 
president. Missouri has now one hun- 
dred and twenty-six clubs and about 
five thousand members, while Kansas has 
two hundred and fifty clubs and seven 
thousand membership. Both joined the 
General Federation at the outset. In 
fact the old Kansas Social Science Club 
or Association joined the national body 
in 1890, five years before it expanded into 
a State Federation. 

Indiana, too, hada “ Literary Union”’ 
formed in June of 1890, and directly 
inspired by the meeting with Sorosis 
when the G. W. F. C. was born. The 
Indianapolis Women’s Club was the direct 
inspirer and furnished the first presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary McGregory. Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, too, was prominent in the 
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early days of this Union, which served 
its purpose so well that there was no 
Indiana Federation formed until much 
later; and finally in 1906 the two state 
organizations which existed side by side 
for several years were merged into one 
which took the name “Federation,” 
which is now uniform with every state 
body of club women. Indiana has 
several times furnished official timber 
for the G. F..W. C., — with Mrs. Sewall 
as the first vice-president and Mrs. O. P. 
Kinsey, of Valparaiso, on the present 
board of directors. Indiana club women 
have done some very efficient work, as, 
for instance, the securing of a state 
laboratory of hygiene under control of 
the Board of Health, which is charged 
with the duty of examining food and 
drugs, and with the enforcement of 
health laws. They have also brought 
about an amendment to their child labor 
law prohibiting more than eight hours a 
day for children under fourteen, and 
also securing the passage of an anti- 
cigarette law. The state of Indiana has 
now five thousand club women enlisted 
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under the State Federation banners. 

In December, 1894, as has been said, 
the call went out for the formation of two 
more State Federations: District of Co- 
lumbia, organized in January, 1895; and 
Minnesota, April, 1895. During that 
vear nine State Federations were added 
to the list, including, besides the two just 
mentioned, those in Michigan, Colorado, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Georgia, 
and New Hampshire; and when the 
Louisville Biennial was held in May, 
1896, Missouri, Tennessee, and Vermont 
brought the number of state organiza- 
tions up to twenty-two, all but four of 
which had grown up under Mrs. Hen- 
rotin’s administration of the G. F. W. C., 
and before the Denver Biennial in 1898 
the total had grown to thirty. New State 
Federations were formed in 1896-1897 
in Washington, Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, Arkansas, and Connecticut; and 
in the early part of 1897 Delaware, 
Florida, and Oklahoma. At the Denver 
Biennial (1898), Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe 
was elected president and during her two 
terms other State Federations were 


added in Texas, South Carolina (1899), 


Maryland, California, and South Da- 
kota (1900), Oregon (1901), and Arizona, 
and Louisiana (1902). During the latter 
part of Mrs. Lowe’s term, Mrs. D. T. S. 
Denison was acting president of the 
G. F. W. C., and did such effective work 
that she was unanimously elected presi- 
dent at the Biennial in Los Angeles, in 
1902. Two years later at the St. Louis 
Biennial Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker became 
president, since which time State Feder- 
ations have been formed as follows: 
Montana, Indian Territory, West Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, and Wyoming (1904); 
Idaho (1905); Alabama (1907); Virginia 
(1907). And now there are State Feder- 
ations in every state except Nevada and 
New Mexico. The aggregate member- 
ship of all these State Federations is 
something over eight hundred thousand 
women. 

From a huge conglomeration of club 
women with a hundred different aims and 
purposes the mother organization has 
evolved under recent wise leaders a 
well-organized body with definite lines 
of work and reasonable methods of ac- 
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complishment. One of the wisest de- 
cisions ever made by the General Feder- 
ation was the establishment, under Mrs. 
Decker, of the Bureau of Information, 
which is an office where the club women 
of this country may apply for everything 
that comes in the line of their work. 
Programs for study, plans of practical 
work, past records, and good fellowship 
are all kept available in the “‘ Bureau of 
Information,” headquarters at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, where the genial 
manager, Mrs. Mary I. Wood, sits with 
her hand on an invisible wire that reaches 
out into the heart and home of every club 
in the country. Do you want to know 
anything pertaining to club affairs? 
Write to Mrs. Wood and she will either 
tell you or put you in communication 
with some one who can. 

At the recent Biennial in Boston there 
was a delightful reunion of the pioneer 
club women who helped to form the 
General Federation, every one of whom 
has been prominent in State Federation 
work at home, and a new club, ‘‘The 
Pioneers,’’ was formed, the membership 
of which is composed of those women 
who sat in the early ‘“Councils’”’ of the 
G. F. W.C. The officers are: President, 
Mrs. William Tod-Helmuth, of New 
York (former president of Sorosis and 
the New York State Federation, and 
director in the G. F. W. C.); vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Mary E, Mumford, of 
Philadelphia, one of the first directors 
of the G. F. W. C.; and Mrs. C. P. Barnes, 
of Louisville, formerly recording secre- 
tary of the G. F. W. C. and state president 
of Kentucky; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, of Boston, fornier 
vice-president of theG. F. W.C.; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Emma A. Fox, of 
Detroit, formerly recording secretary and 
parliamentarian and president of Michi- 
gan; treasurer, Mrs. Lilian C. Streeter, 
founder and first president of the New 
Hampshire Federation and director in 
the G. F. W. C.; and historian, Mrs. Mary 
S. Lockwood, of Washington, a former 
president of the District of Columbia, and 
director in the General Federation. This 
club is to hold its meetings at the coming 
biennials and will hold together the 
remnant of the ‘Old Guard,” which is 
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already fast dwindling away,— the band 
of early club women who started and 
““made good”’ the federation idea. 

The value of all this cannot be easily 
estimated — the vast majority of this 
body of eight hundred thousand women 
have had their minds and hearts quick- 
ened and their lives broadened by vital 
interests; they have learned the value 
of organization, of leadership, of steady 
application to any work in hand, and in 
securing the aims they seek for earnestly. 
Thousands of women have been drilled 
in the habit of thinking intelligently and 
quickly and of speaking sanely and 
clearly,— of “thinking on their feet.’ 
They have also learned the wonderful 
lesson of tolerance towards other people; 
it is no longer considered disloyalty to 

think differently on important matters 


Mrs. ROBERT J. BURDETTE, FOUNDER AND FIRST 
PRESIDENT CALIFORNIA 
FEDERATION 


from one’s dearest friends. Club women 
are learning the courage of their convic- 
tions,— which is just a step beyond 
learning to have convictions of one’s own. 
And since women have come into their 
own in this matter, men have learned a 
larger respect for them. The thinking 
man of to-day knows that the woman 
who neglects home interests for the club 
is not much in evidence,— and that if 
such a woman exists she is the woman 
who would substitute some of her in- 
terests for her family in any case. 

If any one doubts, in these modern 
days, that American women are not 
properly preparing themselves for an 
equal interest with men in the affairs of 
state and country, let him or her study 
the inner workings of our General and 
State Federations. 


Nortr.— A list of ‘‘first clubs’’ in the different states was published in the first article of this 


series, July, 1908. 


If there were other early clubs not mentioned there, or details of other historic 


club matters of importance which should be noticed in a ‘‘Club History,” the author will be glad to 


hear about them. 


Please address Helen M. Winslow, Shirley, Mass. 
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RADCLIFFE WOMEN IN LITERATURE 
AND DRAMA 


By MARY STOYELL STIMPSON 


‘May our youth with its f vor 

And our age with its calm 

Alike bring their tributes to Thee.” 
Song, Fair Radcliffe.’’ 


issued, signed by seven women, Mrs. 

Louis Agassiz, Mrs. E. W. Gurney, 
Mrs. J. P. Cooke, Mrs. J. B. Greenough, 
Mrs. Arthur Gilman, Miss Alice M. Long- 
fellow, Miss Lilian Horsford,— with Mr. 
Arthur Gilman as_ secretary,— which 
made the following announcements: 

“A number of professors and other 
instructors of Harvard College have con- 
sented to give private tuition to properly 
qualified young women who desire to pur- 
sue advanced courses of study in Cam- 
bridge. Other professors, whose occu- 
pations prevent them from giving such 
tuition, are willing to assist young women 
by advice and lectures. No instruction 
will be provided of a lower grade than 
that given in Harvard College.” Mr. 
Arthur Gilman has since written, ‘‘ There 
was a strong Harvard character to the 
group. Two of them were unmarried 
daughters of prominent professors of 
the college; one was wife of the secretary; 
three were wives of professors; and Mrs. 
Agassiz, the widow of another. ‘The la- 
dies assumed no name: their circulars bore 
the legend, ‘‘ Private Collegiate Instruc- 
tion for Women.” 

When Harvard Annex, as the insti- 
tution was long called, had its modest 
beginnings in the Appian Way, Cam- 
bridge, its first commencement exer- 
cises were held at the home of Professor 
and Mrs. Gurney, at Craigie House, or 
within the hospitable walls of Mrs. 
Agassiz’s residence. But the institution 
grew and flourished and in 1894 was 
merged into an independent organiza- 
tion. One Ann Radcliffe, who had mar- 
ned a Lord Mayor of London (Moulson 


| N the early part of 1879 a circular was 


by name), being left a childless widow 
and ever interested in the education of 
the young, gave a hundred pounds cur- 
rent English money for Harvard College 
in New England. It is worthy of note 
that this fund established the first schol- 
arship in Harvard and was doubtless the 
first college scholarship in this coun- 
try. Through some error this money 
was paid into the treasury of the Colony, 
and Harvard College did not get control 
of it until 1893. When, however, the 


Massachusetts Legislature passed an act 
establishing Radcliffe College, the in- 
stitution bore the maiden name of one 
who, two hundred and fifty years before, 
had founded a scholarship in far New 


England. Fay House became its per- 
manent abode, commencements were 
held in Saunders Theater and, upon the 
resignation of Mrs. Agassiz in 1903, Dean 
Briggs, of the Harvard faculty, accepted 
the presidency. Since 1894 Miss Agnes 
Irwin has been Dean and Miss Mary 
Coes, universally beloved, has been in 
constant secretarial service at Radcliffe 
since her graduation, in the class of ,87. 
The gymnasium, Agassiz House, with its 
theater, the dormitories, Bertram and 
Eliot Halls (both the gift of Boston,s 
philanthropist, Mrs. David P. Kimball’) 
the new library, and many modern equip- 
ments bespeak a comfortable and con- 
fident future for that institution whose 
introductory circulars were issued on 
Washington’s birthday,twenty-nine years 
ago. 

What manner of women Radcliffe is 
sending out may be seen by a brief sur- 
vey of the good and varied work which 
stands to the credit of her graduates and 
special students as well. 

Helen Leah Reed is a well-known 
author. Having done some special work, 
she entered the regular course and took 
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the A.B. degree in 1890. As an under- 
graduate she was the first person to win 
the Sargent (Harvard) Prize, which had 
then been offered three years for the best 
metrical translation of an ode of Horace’s. 
Miss Reed won among thirty or forty 
competitors and the translation appeared 


later in Scribner’s Magazine. It may 
be added here that the Sargent prize 
has been twice awarded to Radcliffe 
women since then,— Miss Margaret Her- 
rick obtaining it in 1892 and Miss Norma 
Waterbury in 1901. In 1895 and 1896 


Miss Reed con- 
tributed a serial, 
‘““Miss Theodora, 
whose locale js 
Boston,’ to the 
NEW ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. In 
book form this 
has proved a per- 
ennial favorite 
and is to be trans- 
lated into French. 
Miss_ Reed’s 
“‘ Brenda ”’ books, 
have enjoyed a 
steady popular- 
ity, and the rea- 
son is not far to 
seek. These 
stories for girls 
have usually New 
England __back- 
grounds and the 
incidents found 
in them are, asa 
rule, actual oc- 
currences. “ Na- 
poleon’s Young 
Neighbor” is a 
pleasing picture 
of the emperor's 
friendship for a 
little girl at St. 
Helena, but is de- 
lightful reading 
for people of all 
ages. ‘‘ Amy in 
Arcady ”’ was the 
outcome of a sum- 
mer in Nova 
Scotia, and from 
a bundle of 
notebooks, filled in European travel, 
have come many of the colorings in her 
latest children’s story, ‘“‘ Irma in Italy.” 
A clever poet, Miss Reed’s verses have 
not yet been collected, but she is con- 
templating a volume of children’s poems 
as well as one devoted to translations 
from Horace. Aside from her literary 
labors and affiliations Miss Reed has been 
an active member of several charitable 
and scientific organizations. From child- 
hood she has lived either in Cambridge 
or Boston and has since graduation kept 
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in touch with her 
Alma Mater. 
The Idler Club, 
of happy fame, 
and other clubs 
give opportunity 
for theatricals, 
and it was in 1896 
that Miss Beulah 
Marie Dix, whose 
name is now so 
pleasantly asso- 
ciated in Amer- 
ica and the Brit- 
ish Isles with suc- 
cessful dramas, 
wrote an original 
play for the 
“Tdlers,” ‘‘ The 
Wooing of Mis- 
tress Widdring- 
ton,’ which has 
been published by 
Baker, under the 
title of ‘‘ Ciceley’s 
Cavaliers.”” The 
students in the 
cast, Misses, Dix, 
Sherwood, Tay- 
lor, Drury, and 
Tetlow, have all 
become since 
those college days 
makers of fiction 
or drama, save 
the last named, 
who is a busy in- 
structor in Smith 
College. For five 
successive years 
Miss Dix put on 
plays at Radcliffe, 
three while a 
student and two after her gradua- 
tion. She has written a great many one- 
act plays and two of these have been 
given by Sargent’s pupils in New York. 
All her professional plays have been 
written in collaboration with Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland. ‘‘ The Road to 
Yesterday ” has been a great American 
success ever since it was first put on in 
1906, while “‘ The Breed of the Tres- 
hams” has had a five years’ run in Lon- 
don. “ Young Fernald,” ‘‘ The Rose o’ 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


Plymouth-town,” “‘ The Lilac Room,” 
and ‘‘ Matt of Merrymount,”’ are other 
familiar names to theater patrons. Miss 
Dix entered Radcliffe at the age of six- 
teen and her first story, written as a sopho- 
more theme, was sold to Lippincott’s for 
ten dollars, at the receipt of which sum 
the budding author was radiantly happy. 
She sold all her senior themes and to this 
day greatly enjoys writing short stories, 
though she has published manv books. 
Two are tales of Cromwell’s time, “‘A 
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Little Captive Lad” and ‘“‘ A Fair Maid 
of Graystones.” ‘“‘Hugh Gwyeth,” and. 
“Soldier Rigdale”’ are stories for boys. 
Others are ‘‘ The Making of Christopher 
Ferringham,” ‘“‘ Blount of Breckenhow,”’ 
and ‘‘ Merry Lips.” She is at present 
busy upon a novel of modern life. Most 
of Miss Dix’s stories are laid in England, 
whither she has often gone for rest and 
also on the agreeable errand of seeing her 
plays produced. She received a warm 
welcome a few years ago in Dublin and 
considers the audiences there, with their 
native enthusiasm and emotions, ideal 
“ first-nighters.”’ This writer knows Eng- 
lish scenes and authors well. She won 
the Sohier prize at Radcliffe for her 
thesis on ‘“‘ The Published Collections of 
Scottish and English Ballads,’ in 1897, 
and has fed on English history from 
childhood. 

Miss Dix lived several years in Cam- 
bridge, but has more recently become a 
resident of Lynn. Her talent, scholar- 


ship, and industry have won her an en- 
viable place among pen women. 

A student who took part in Miss Dix’s 
maiden play, Josephine Sherwood, ’99, 


wrote the music for Radcliffe’s first 
original operetta, and the following year 
furnished both libretto and music for 
““The Princess Perfection.’”’ After her 
graduation she took a regular course in 
dramatic training with Mrs. Erving 
Winslow, of Boston. She made her 
tébut:ateCastle.GQquare Theater in 1902, 
and after some successful touring was in 
a stock company at New Orleans. She 
created one of the principal parts in the 
short-lived “‘ Wolfville,” playing opposite 
Nat Goodwin. During the season of 
1906-1907 she played the double réle of 
Fantine and Cosette, as leading woman 
with Milton Lackaye, in a dramatization 
of Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Miserables.” 
She has played ingénue parts at the 
Gem Theater at Peak’s Island for several 
summers, and for the present year has 
alternated in the lead in ‘‘ Way Down 
East.” She has written a dozen songs 
for female voices and set Milton’s 
“Comus”’ to music. To a New York 
magazine she lately contributed an in- 
teresting article on ‘“‘ The Actor and the 
Stock Company.” 
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Two members of the class of 1900, 
Miss Mabel Wheeler Daniels, of Brook- 
line, and Rebecca Lane Hooper, of 
Brooklyn, wrote the operetta, ‘ The 
Copper Complication,” and an opera of 
much merit, ‘“‘ The Court of Hearts,” 
both of which have been given in many 
states. Miss Daniels spent the past year 
in Berlin studying orchestration, in the 
meantime composing songs which have 
met with favor on both sides of the 
water. During a previous year of for- 
eign study, some home letters were later 
embodied in a book called ‘“‘ An Ameri- 
can Girl in Munich.” 

Miss Rebecca Lane Hooper’s name, 
though often appearing as collaborator 
with her college classmate, is also at- 
tached to recent stimulating fiction and 
sketches which are entertaining in con- 
ceitand form. She has, moreover, accom- 
plished considerable independent work 
along operatic and dramatic lines. [I're- 
quently consenting to assume rdles in 
amateur plays and operas for charitable 
entertainments, her fine voice and pres- 
ence enhance the charm of her acting. 
The last published play of Miss Hooper's 
is a modern comedy, entitled ‘‘ The Gar- 
ment of Illusion.” 

Two daughters of Professor Silas Ma- 
coane,of Harvard University,the Baroness 
Maurice Dodeman and her sister, Miss 
Edith Macoane, have done literary work, 
the latter having published a_ book, 
“The Adventures of Joujou,” and in- 
numerable stories with picturesque set- 
tings. Her novelette, ‘‘ The Duchess of 
Dreams,” is a Russian-American tale, 
clever in plot and evidencing the author's 
keen eye for accessories. Few American- 
born writers succeed in creating such a 
foreign atmosphere about their characters 
as does Miss Macoane. 

When Miss Margherita Sargent, of 
West Medford, graduated in 1904, she 
took for the subject of her commence- 
ment essay, ‘‘ Sincerity on the Stage,” 
the ableness of which caused much news- 
paper. comment at the time and led to the 
belief that she might enter the field of 
dramatic criticism. After some diligent 
vocal training and a year’s secretarial 
service for Miss Gardener, of Brooks 
House,— during which time she took 
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leading parts in several plays in the 
Neighborhood Club,—she entered the 
profession, but only after long delib- 
eration and with a serious purpose. She 
is this season with Francis Wilson and 
gives evidence of much talent. 

It was in December, 1907, that a 
student, who had, in her brief span, won 
deep affectionfand respect, passed on to 
the other side. Miss Martha Fiske was a 
graduate who had emphasized her inter- 
est in Foreign Missions by publishing a 
careful study of the subject, under the 
title of ‘“‘ The Word and the World.” 

All who have enjoyed during the past 
three years the unique short stories of 
Elsie Singmaster, which usually have a 
Pennsylvania-German setting, will be in- 
terested to know that her home is in Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania, where her father 
is President of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. She was a Freshman and 
Sophomore at Cornell and a Junior and 


Senior at Radctiffe; grattuating-in 1907>: 


“ Big Thursday,” “‘ The Millerstown Yel- 
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low, Journal,” and 
“When Town and 
Country Meet” are 
only a chance} men- 
tion of charming tales 
she has told {in in- 
imitable manner. The 
last named has been 
termed a model of 
an American dialect 
narrative, reminding 
one of ‘Turgenieff’s 
sketches of Russian 
life in brevity and 
penetration. 

Miss Agnes Bangs 
Morgan, of Brooklyn, 
New York, ’01, A.M., 
’03, wrote three taking 
plays for Radcliffe 
production, which are 
still frequently played 
by amateurs in various 
cities, and three plays 
for professional use 
are under the control 
of E. H. Sothern,— 
one of which, ‘‘ When 
Two Write History,” 
he is planning to pro- 

duce later on in this season. 

It was in the class of 1904 that Helen 
Adams Keller graduated and won her 
degree of A.B. Her wonderful achieve- 
ments; her contributions to magazines; 
her “‘ Story of My Life,” and her eager 
desire to help the blind have made her 
progress and the college in which she 
was trained objects of the world’s atten- 
tion and interest. 

As writers of monographs may he 
mentioned Alice Boynton Thompson, of 
South Braintree; Kate Oelzner Peterson, 
of Brooklyn,New York; Lucy Allen Paton, 
of Cambridge, and Ethel Dench Puffer,the 
last three, together with Eleanor Harris 
Rowland, having qualified for the degree 
of Ph.D. at Radcliffe. Miss Puffer is a 
graduate of Smith, who has worked along 
philosophical lines. She has _ printed 
‘“‘ Studies in Symmetry ” in the Harvard 
Psychology Series, and has just published 
“The Psychology of Beauty,” which 
deals’ with: the forward- movement of 
psychological esthetics. Miss Puffer is 
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at present instructor in Philosophy at 
Wellesley, instructor in Psychology at 
Simmons, and assistant in laboratory 
work at Radcliffe. 

Miss Paton’s interest in the college has 
been practically demonstrated by her 
maintenance of a fellowship for graduate 
students for two years, in memory of her 
mother. Her monograph, ‘“ Morgain la 
Fée,” isa study of fairy mythology of the 
Middle Ages; in the “‘ Story of Grisan- 
dola’’ Miss Paton demonstrates that the 
main outline of the story of Grisandola 
is derived from one of the common stock 
of folk-tales of Oriental origin and that 
the variations are due to an early Celtic 
story of Merlin. For ‘‘ The Personal 
Character of Dante as revealed in his 
Writings,’’ Miss Paton received the Sarah 
Greene Timmins prize in 1891. 

An intimate friend of Miss Paton, Miss 
Petersen, conducts study along philo- 
logical lines also, and has traced the 
“ Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale,’”’ and 
“The Sources of the Personnes Tale,’’ 
also printed a monograph on Chaucer and 
Trivet. Miss Anna Boynton Thompson’s 
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monograph dealt with ‘‘ The Unity of 
Fichte’s System.’”’ Miss Annie Parker 
Henchman entered with zest into the 
zoological path, as her monograph on 
“The Origin and Development of the 
Central Nervous System in Limax Maxi- 
mus,’ shows. In the scientific field also 
was Gertrude Crotty Davenport, B.S. 

Among the special students one should 
not forget Miss Cora Agnes Benneson, of 
Cambridge, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, A.B., 1878, LL.B., 1880, and 
A.M., 1883. As a member of the legal 
profession she has visited the law courts 
of all the principal civilized countries, as 
well as their chief governing’ assemblies. 
She has edited the Law Reports of: the 
West Publishing Company in an able 
manner, and has frequently contributed 
to journals on a wide variety of topics. 
Thus, in music, drama, literature, science, 
and law have Radcliffe women proved 
efficient. There seem to have been no 
fallow intervals. Almost continuously 
some student’s name has stood before the 
public connected with noticeable achieve- 
ment. 
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Miss Mary Drury, a Boston teacher, 
writes, when her regular duties permit, in- 
teresting tales and storiettes. 

Miss Ethel Hobart, now in Paris, fur- 
nishes the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
other magazines stories and sketches — 
usually of college life. 

Jane Grosvenor Cooke has published 
two volumes, ‘‘An Ancient Miracle,’ 
and ‘The Interrupted Honeymoon,”’ 
and various essays and sketches. 

Miss Elizabeth Boyle O’Reilly was for 
a time enrolled as a student at Radcliffe, 
and as the author of ‘“‘ My Candles and 
Other Poems,’ was noted there for ready 
expression and graceful lines. 

Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, ’89—’91, ’97— 
03, is a member of the Radcliffe Council 
and the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. Her ‘Everyday Ethics ’”’ 
teaches ethical principles in elementary 
form, and is a good book for general 
reading and for school use also. 

“Home, School, and Vacation” is a 
new book by Annie Winsor Allen, and 
Helen Martin has published a collection 
of short stories, entitled ‘‘ The Betrothal 
of Elypholate,’’ while child psychology 
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has been the subject treated by Miss 
Louisa McCready’s pen. 

In collaboration with S. T. Dutton, 
Miss Blanche Evans Hazard, A.B., 1907, 
has published ‘‘ Indians and Pioneers,”’ 
and with Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard, ‘“‘ Colonial Children.”’ 

Mrs. Otto B. Cole, a special student, 
is remembered as a brilliant linguist, 
who, among other careful translations, 
has finely interpreted ‘‘ Los Pastores ’? — 
a Spanish Miracle Play, still given at the 
Christmas season by the Mexicans of 
Texas. Her critical introduction and 
notes make it an interesting addition to 
general literature, as well as to folklore. 
A Boston publisher has also brought 
out another Spanish translation by Mrs. 
Cole, a bit of fiction. 

Pictures of olden times and people in 
country places sketched in quaint verse 
have made the name of Miss Sarah Cleg- 
horn a pleasant spot in the indices of 
American periodicals for several years, 
so that her short stories and recent book, 
‘A Turnpike Lady,” found ready wel- 
come. A vice-president of the Anti- 
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Vivisection Society, Miss Cleghorn con- 
tributes to English and other humanita- 
rian journals on the subject of vivisection. 
She is much interested in the Humane 
Societies, Fresh Air Fund, and the ideals 
of Miss Jane Addams. Though only a 
year at Radcliffe, Miss Cleghorn recalls 
her work there with pleasure and says, 
‘“‘ English twenty-two and English eight 
and nine, under Mr. Gates, made many 
of us” would-be writers. She lives in 
Vermont and her verses have a “local 
habitation ” in the Green Mountains. 

In spite of the fact that Miss Edith 
Mendall Taylor, 1897, is an instructor in 
English at Wellesley and knows busy 
days, she yet finds opportunity for an 
occasional short story and the writing 
of plays. Among the “ occasionals’’ is 
“ Captivity,” —a vigorous bit of char- 
acter study. During her later sojourns 
in England her traveling companion and 
comrade at the Lyceum Club in London 
has been Carolyn Wells, whose last book 
is dedicated to Miss Taylor in memory of 
those days. At her home in Cambridge, 
Miss Taylor, who is the daughter of 
George Mendall Taylor, the well-known 
musician, is also to be found, at times, 
preparing reviews and criticisms_ for 
current magazines. 


ELLEN PAINE HULING 


The head of the English department at 
Wellesley, Miss Sophie Chantal Hart, 
M.A., was in the class of 1892, belonging 
to that magical epoch when a delightful 
coterie of Harvard men and Annex 
maidens met to discuss literary matters 
— when the Harvard Magazine and Ad- 
vocate invited to their columns the 
thoughts and themes of their sister stu- 
dents—the years when William Vaughan 
Moody, Norman Hapgood, and Robert 
Lovett were showing early promise of 
future distinction! It was a period of 
ambition and uplift and good must it 
always seem for such as can say “ pars 
fui.” Miss Hart’s opinions and criti- 
cisms were valued then, as now, and after 
her graduation she went to Wellesley 
as assistant to Professor Carpenter. The 
next year she was made instructor, and 
thr€e years later, associate professor. 
Since 1898 she has been head of the 
department of rhetoric and English com- 
position. In addition to articles for 
educational journals, Miss Hart has pub- 
lished ‘‘ A Study of Three Idylls of the 
King ” (Tennyson), with notes and in- 
troduction, and ‘‘ Nicholas Rowe’s The 
Fair Penitent and Jane Shore,” with a 
critical introduction and study of the 
renaissance of Shakespeare in the eigh- 
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teenth century. The various texts are 
collated from copies in the British Mu- 
seum and the libraries of Harvard and 
Yale universities. 

Of that charmed circle was the brilliant 
and talented Beatrice Witte, now Mrs. 
Francis G. Ravenel, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, whose fiction published in col- 
lege days was of a quality which makes it 
regrettable that even so alluring duties as 
the training of a young daughter and the 
demands of an enviable social position 
cause her printed articles to be but 
infrequent. 

A book of commanding importance, 
“The Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives,” is by a Radcliffe woman. Its 
author,Miss Mary Parker Follett,of 8 Marl- 
boro Street, Boston, shows an accurate 
knowledge of the matter treated. Miss 
Follett has studied at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, England, and graduated from 
Radcliffe, 1898, summa cum laude. She 
has devoted much study to the needs 
of the male wage-earner, and the working- 
men of Boston have in her a strong friend. 

For several years a Boston girl, Miss 
Carrie Anna Harper, who received her 
degree of A.M. in 1898 at Radcliffe, and 
was fellow in English the following season 
at Bryn Mawr, was a valued teacher at 
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the Gilman School in the university town, 
but is now instructor at Mount Holyoke. 
She has done considerable research and 
has published ‘‘ Carados,”’ and ‘‘ A Beau’s 
Comedy ” (with Miss Dix). 

There was a ripple of excitement among 
collegians in 1902, when it was known 
that the Century Magazine had offered a 
prize for the best story written by college 
graduates of 1900. Many, very many 
manuscripts poured in, but none so 
pleased the judges as ‘“‘ The Poppies in 
the Wheat,” by Miss Katherine Fullerton 
(another of the 1900 group), whose liter- 
ary ability is a family gift, and whose 
work in fiction has been arrested by her 
official duties at Bryn Mawr, where she 
is English instructor. 

Two years ago, in Labrador, Dr. 
Grenfell met a Cambridge woman who 
showed a lively interest in his work among 
the inhabitants. And those who have 
heard Miss Ellen Huling lecture on 
‘‘ Labrador as seen through a Woman’s 
Eyes’ know some of the singular ex- 
periences she encountered when sailing 
on the Strathcona, and the supply ship 
Harmony almost to Hudson Strait, visit- 
ing regions not often viewed by white 
women. Miss Huling graduated in 1903 
and took her A.M. in 1907. She writes 
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short stories for the New England, Atlan- 


tic, and Ladies’ Home Journal, which, as 
she spends much time in the Province of 
Quebec, often have Canadian settings. 
Since her trips to Labrador, however, 
her locales are frequently from _ that 
vicinity. 

Although Miss Harriet C. Morse, 1902, 
might attain enviable heights with her 
voice, she has decided to make the writing 
of fiction her vocation. After gradua- 
tion, Miss Morse spent six years abroad, 
returning to her Newtonville home only 
to spend a year in San Antonio, Texas, as 
a private tutor, where she had abundant 
opportunity to study ranch life. From 
this experience came her novel of the 
present year, ‘‘ A Cowboy Cavalier,’”’ the 
immediate success of which is only urg- 
ing her pen the faster to finish her next 
book, which deals with the life and 
struggles of a professional singer. Again 
she quotes from the fund of individual 
experience, for in her study at home 
and abroad’ she has known’and mingled 
with musical students, those of the 
“artistic temperment,” and artists who 


have ‘‘arrived.”’ Miss Morse has shown 
that she can handle both romance and 
comedy in depicting the vicissitudes of 
human life. 

Mary Caroline Crawford, well known 
among social workers, was for two years 
at Radcliffe, and later took a course in ihe 
School for Social Workers (maintained 
by Harvard and Simmons). She has 
filled editorial positions for Boston pa- 
pers — contributed magazine articles on 
women wage-earners—and besides a 
volume, ‘‘ The College Girl of America,” 
has published three other books,— “‘ ‘The 
Romance of Old New England Roof- 
trees,” ‘‘ The Romance of Old New Eng- 
land Churches,” and ‘‘ The Romance of 
Old New England Inns,’ while a fourth, 
now in press, treats of colonial days. 
In attractive manner this author recalls 
not only the essentials, but the oddities 
and chance incidents of a period when 
our country was young. 

A special student who makes writing 
of juveniles her profession is Abbie Far- 
well Brown, of Boston. Aside from 
regular contributions to leading journals 
for children, she is the author of nine 
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volumes. Her first book of rhymes for 
children was published five vears ago, 
entitled ‘‘ A Pocketful of Poesies.’’ Her 
“Lonesomest Doll’’ and ‘‘ Book of Friend- 
lv Beasts’? command a wide circle of 
youthful readers. She has also written a 
play, the libretto for two operettas for 
children, and many song texts. 

After studying at Radcliffe from 1893 
to 1897, Miss Geraldine Brooks published 
four books, ‘‘ Dames and Daughters of 
Colonial Days,” “‘ Dames and Daughters 
of the Young Republic,” ‘‘ Romances of 
Colonial Days,” and ‘‘ Dames and Daugh- 
ters of the French Court.’ She then 
returned to Radcliffe and took her degree 
in 1908. Miss Brooks is a member of 
the Boston Authors’ Club and will apply 
herself to further literary work, for which 
she has demonstrated great fitness. 

Mrs. Tryphosa Bates Batcheller, a 
Worcester girl, who entered Radcliffe 
with honors at the age of seventeen, asa 
regular-course student, had already been 
noted for her violin and piano playing, 
and at that time the quality of her sing- 
ing voice so aroused the enthusiasm of 
Madame Marchesi that this teacher 
urged her to abandon her college course 
in the second year for musical training 
in Paris. But later Mrs. Batcheller took 
some special courses in harmony at 
Radcliffe, as well.as Latin and Greek. 
She speaks French, German, and Italian 
fluently and besides writing some lyric 
poetry, has brought out one book on 
Italian court life, dedicated to Queen 
Eleanor (the first book, by the way, ever 
dedicated to her Majesty), and has in 
progress a second volume, which will deal 
with Italian country life and will bear a 
dedicatory page to the Queen Mother, 
Margherita, who has during recent visits 
of Mrs. Batcheller to Italy shown appre- 
ciation of the American’s voice to the 
extent of asking her to furnish the entire 
program at a palace concert given for the 
ladies-in-waiting, and on that occasion 
presented her with a diamond brooch. 
Mrs. Batcheller has sung, by invitation, 
at the White House, and for the English 
royalty as well. Thus in literary and 
musical lines she has met with flatter- 
ing recognition. 

Another Worcester girl, who was of 
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this same period, and who was a special 
student, Miss Alice Davis, married in 
1898, Rudolph Lehmann, an English 
M.P., author, poet, editor of Punch 
and former editor of the London Daily 
News, and has since her marriage re- 
sided across the water, where she is now a 
brilliant figure in London social life. 
Mrs. Lehmann is a member of the Lyceum 
Club and president of the South Buck- 
inghamshire Liberal Woman’s Associa- 
tion. She is the author of an attractive 
juvenile entitled, ‘‘ Buffles — The Story 
of a Dog,” which is the outcome of a 
series of narratives concerning a family 
pet, first told by the nursery fire to her 
own children. 

Infinite skill was shown by Miss Isabel 
Butler, of Jamaica Plain, in her transla- 
tion from the old French of the ‘‘ Story of 
Roland.” Besides the library and school 
editions, Miss Butler has had the pleasure 
of seeing her work set in folio form, 
adorned with unique illustrations derived 
from the window of Charlemagne in the 
cathedral at Chartres. This edition and 
the finished translation met with enthu- 
siastic praise from President Roosevelt. 
A later translation by Miss Butler is 
“Our Lady’s Tumbler.” 

The excellent plays furnished during 
college life by Anna Sprague MacDonald, 
such as “‘ Monsieur Jean,” ‘‘ The Poet 
and the Viceroy,” ‘“‘ Once Upon a Time,”’ 
and the translation of Adam de la Halle’s 
“Rolin and Marion ”’ showed the strong 
dramatic instinct which swayed her. 
The Wellesley seniors gave her ‘“‘ Aucas- 
sin and Nicolete”’ last year for their 
class play, and Miss MacDonald, feeling 
surer of her technique, took her first 
modern play to a member of the trust 
(himself a critic and playwright), with 
the gratifying result that it is to be pro- 
duced next season. 

When fiction readers turn the pages 
of a recent novel, “‘ June Jeopardy,” 
whose background is Boston, they will 
recall the author, Inez Haynes Gilmore 
as the writer of ‘“‘ The Story that Took,”’ 
and several other striking tales which 
brought her into notice as a magazine 
contributor. As a special student she 
often took part in the theatricals of the 
Idler Club and wrote one play for that 
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organization. Mrs. Gilmore cannot re- 
member the time when she was not jot- 
ting down plots and fancies. 

Josephine Preston Peabody, who stu- 
died two years at Radcliffe as a special, 
was already deep in her work, both in 
poetry and drama, before her attendance 
there. Since that time she has pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Wayfarers ”’ (her first book 
of poems), ‘‘ Fortune and Men’s Eyes,” 
““Marlowe’’— a five-act drama which was 
given at the opening of the theater at 
Agassiz House, ‘“‘ The Wings,” a short 
poetry play produced at the Colonial 
Theater, Boston, 1906, ‘“‘ Pan, a Choric 
Idyl,” set to music (by C. A. E. Harris, 
of Ottawa) for voices, chorus, and orches- 
tra and performed in Ottawa, Chicago, 
and London, at the British-Canadian 
concert given before King Edward, June, 
1906, and ‘‘ The Singing Leaves,”’ a vol- 
ume of lyrics. Her only prose work is 
called ‘‘Old Greek Folk-Stories Told 
Anew.” More than a dozen of the songs 
from ‘‘ Singing Leaves’’ have been set 
to music, and three or four translated into 
Japanese. 
new volume of poems are ready for the 
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printer. 


Miss Peabody married June, 
1906, Lionel Marks, Professor of Engineer- 
ing at Harvard University, and they went 
abroad to spend his sabbatical year in 
travel. 

Probably there is no short-story writer 
of the day so earnestly discussed as 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. Descended 
from a prominent family of authors, she 
has made a phenomenal record. Her 
themes, and the characteristic manner in 
which she handles them, furnish a lively 
topic for clubs, homes, and the press. 
Her subjects seem commonplace enough. 
Any one might write upon them. A 
Lady, a Road, a Husband, a Girl. But 
the qualifying adjective has helped to 
make these subjects unusual. She speci- 
fies that her heroine is a Sick-abed Lady; 
her thoroughfare is a Runaway Road, 
even the husband is a Sunday spouse, 
and her Girl a Very Tired one. It is not 
her nomenclature alone that is unique 
and attractive. Added to marked crea- 
tive ability she has a quality of verbal 
fitness and her phrases are charged with 
amazing intensity and force, so that there 
is an exhilaration in her pages. Indeed, 
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after reading her ‘‘ The Kink in the Air,” 
one about decides that it is the ‘‘ kink ”’ 
in this author’s style that is its chiefest 
charm. Miss Abbott was educated 
mainly by private tutors, but was at 
Radcliffe two years. She has resigned 
from her duties at the State Normal 
School in Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
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will adopt the profession of letters. 

Deans and professors, executives and 
social powers further swell the list, thus 
proving that Ann Radcliffe’s interest in 
New England culture is perpetually em- 
phasized and that the ambitions of the 
seven women who beckoned students to 
the Appian Way were not in vain. 


Dix SHERWOOD TAYLOR DRURY 


AN IDLER Cast IN 1898' 
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OCTOBER 


By EVELYN J. HAMANT 


October comes. 


The sad year, past his prime, 
Bids Summer’s thousand riotous noises cease, 
Builds him a giant hearthfire in the woods, 
And all the world is silence, warmth, and peace. 
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JOSEPH DE CAMP’S 


“THE GUITAR GIRL”’ 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


Girl,’ the Boston Museum of Fine 

Arts has paid a tribute of admiration 
to one of the strongest of New England 
painters. Perhaps no other of our artists 
so merits the adjective ‘ professional.” 
This painter’s work, at all events, is 
usually impeccable in construction, solid, 
serious, free from mannerisms and 
tricks of technique. 

It may be criticised, and frequently is 
criticised, as lacking in qualities which 
some painters and very many laymen 
esteem. 

Such criticism, however, would not 
affect Mr. De Camp, who has the intol- 
erance of the masterful professional. 
His ambition is to paint well, with a full 
complement of strong colors and in broad 
light. Let amateurish artists experi- 
ment with the unpaintable, with mys- 
terious suggestions in half light or un- 
modulated masses grouped into patterns, 
harmonies, or ‘“‘symphonies.”’ This man’s 
art copes with reality, always with the 
assumption that the vague and the 
half understood must be unreal. 

The top notch of Mr. De Camp’s paint- 
ing, up to this time, has unquestionably 
been reached in ‘‘ The Guitar Girl.” It 
composes well, with never a spot that 
“comes at you,’’ never a line that is dis- 
agreeably insistent. The color notes 
are loud, but not to my feeling, blatant — 
a strong rich red in the drapery over the 
arm of the divan, a telling purple in the 
young woman’s skirt, a good unyielding 
green in the lower left-hand corner. Mr. 
De Camp is no believer in pallid washed- 
out tints. 

Above all, figure and accessories are 
drawn vigorously, intelligently, artis- 


[ purchasing Mr. De Camp’s ‘‘Guitar 


tically, each part holding a consistent 
relationship to every other part. No 
superficial delicacy is sought. The 
depths and shallows of the form have 
been studied searchingly, until each 
takes its proper value. The result sug- 
gests ease, facility of execution. This 
is the mark of triumphant professional- 
ism in every kind of human activity. 
The steps by which the outcome is 
achieved may be obvious as in this pic- 
ture they are to any painter — but the 
evidences of any trouble incurred in 
taking them have quite disappeared from 
view. 

Behind ‘‘ The Guitar Girl” stands a 
long list of works which have been ex- 
hibited, and many of them premiated, 
since Mr. De Camp settled in Boston in 
the early nineties. He had previously 
begun his art studies in Cincinnati, his 
birthplace, under Frank Dureneck, 
whose instruction has always been singu- 
larly salutory. There followed training 
at Munich, some traces of which are still 
observable, despite the brightening of 
the palette under impressionistic in- 
fluences. 

In Boston Mr. De Camp has been a 
prominent figure, a member of Ten 
American Painters, a winner of the Tem- 
ple gold medal at Philadelphia, a teacher 
whose pupils have learned sound draughts- 
manship, a clubman whose enthusiasms 
and antagonisms have been embodied in 
many amusing anecdotes. Since 1894, 
when he exhibited five canvases at the 
St. Botolph Club, along with Messrs. 
Tarbell, Benson, Wendel, Watson, and 
Vinton and Mrs. Lilla Cabot Perry, he 
has been constantly affiliated with the 
dominant group of Boston artists. 
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TARRY AT HOME TRAVELS-1889 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


I, —— CHOCORUA 


T is dear Dr. Holmes, always so nice, 
who discusses somewhere this curious 
passion to write which comes on one 

in a railway journey, after he has traveled 
about an hour. I do not suppose Sam 
Adams or John Adams had it when they 
were thumping along in the saddle. Soit 
is probable that Dr. Holmes is right in re- 
ferring it to some physical effect of the 
motion of the car, which results in with- 
drawing blood from the brain and setting 
it in circulation elsewhere. Or does he 
perhaps think it throws it upon the brain? 
I am not so good a pathologist as he, and I 
must refer the reader to him,— which will 
at least please the reader. 

For myself, I had observed the fact long 
ago. I remember seeing Ward Beecher 
take out his notebook and write on the 
Albany train. How often you see women 
with their little books, perhaps adjusting 
their accounts. And great bankers will 
have their clerks with them, and great 
bags of letters, which are filed and an- 
swered as if they were all in Wall Street. 

Not being a physiologist, I had referred 
this temptation to Satan. I had thought 
that it belonged to that general law by 
which one always wants to do a thing at 
the moment he cannot. Thus, at two in 
the morning, when he is in bed, a man 
thinks of the capital repartee by which he 
shall annihilate Hortensius in the senate 
chamber. But, alas, they are not in the 
senate chamber. They are both in beds, 
distant from each other. Or at the mo- 
ment when you are at the door of a par- 
ishioner in 142d Street, near Harlem, you 
remember that you ought to be making a 
visit in Jersey City. Or, in the middle of 
winter, when there are three feet of frost 
in the ground, you have such plans for 
tree planting as never come to you just on 
those rainy spring days when the trees 
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should be planted. I had supposed that 
Satan saw that people could not write in 
the train, and so tempted them to do so, 
with a vicious ‘‘ How do you feel now? ” 

If this were so, the modern world and 
the Wagner car people are getting even 
with Satan and beyond him, as in many 
other things. Arthur tells me that on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad the test of the 
smoothness of the road is as sure as this: 
The master of a repair section rides over it 
with a tumbler of water at his side, filled 
within a quarter-inch of the top. If the 
road is so rough that any water spills over, 
he makes a note of that place, so that a 
repair party may come at once and correct 
what is amiss. ‘This is certain, that on 
all good roads you can write intelligibly. 
That is, you can write so well that your 
clever amanuensis at home can read what 
you have put down, and can transfer it to 
the typewriter. So Satan is balked in 
that temptation, as in so many others. 
What a ghastly grin he must wear when 
he passes Mr. Eaton’s Temperance Bar in 
Washington Street, and sees the bar- 
tenders from the hotels taking their 
eleven o’clocks of coffee and sandwiches 
there! 


As one buys his ticket to go and return, 
as he thanks the friendly baggage-master 
who forwards the heavy valise, as he nods 
to the officer at the gate, and with a hun- 
dred others rushes to his seat in the wait- 
ing train, one compares this ease of travel 
with the difficulties which the Pilgrims, 
say, or Winthrop’s people even, met in 
their day. Now here am I, —I have 
been to no office for a license to travel. I 
have no passport to provide because I am 
going to New Hampshire. New Hamp- 
shire wants me to come, the railroad com- 
pany wants very much to take me, and 
I want very much to go. There is the 
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whole of it, — and I go. If the city of 
Boston grieves over my departure, I see 
no signs of that grief. Mayor Hart is not 
here, nor Mr. Ernst, nor the Chief of Police 
td stop me. 

Now if Hume is right, one Oliver Crom- 
well once wanted to come to New Eng- 
land and to stay here. And a certain 
Charles, King of England, was so uneasy 
about the number of persons leaving Eng- 
land that he stopped him, if Mr. Hume is 
right. And that was — not to say is — 
the habit of feudal governments. The 
motto is, ‘‘ If a person wants to do any- 
thing, stop him as long as you can, till he 
forces you to give him a permit.” 

Now the American motto is, ‘‘ Let a 
man do what he wants as long as he can 
without hurting anybody. Then stop 
him if you must.” 


I WONDER how long it will be before 
this American rule impresses itself on the 
managers of schools and colleges. A 
shrewd ‘‘ principal’? in the West once 
said to me that it was in the college sys- 


tems of America that the feudal system 
held on longest, and that it fights for its 


life most jealously. How queer it is that 
a college, pledged to light and truth, 
should be the one place which tries to keep 
people out. The whole system of exam- 
inations, the precise day of the month and 
hour of the day, fatal and absolute, when 
the student must enter, — all recondite 
machinery of requisites and conditions 
and the rest, — are borrowed from the 
past. 

You see on a church door, ‘ All are 
welcome.”’ You go up the steps, and a 
bright, handsome usher greets you and 
shows you a pew. And this is on any 
Sunday in the year. But you want to 
learn something, and you go to a college. 
“Who are you?”’ “I am John Brown, 
son of Thomas Brown; his father was 
James Brown.” ‘“‘ Well,’’ — perhaps, — 
“you must bring a certificate that your 
moral character is good, and a certificate 
from your last teacher that he approved 
of you.” ‘ How if he did not approve of 
me?” ‘‘ Then you must go perish, for all 
we can do.” ‘‘ Have you got all these 
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things?”’ ‘‘ Yes, please, I have,” you 
say. Then you are told that you may sit 
down for three days and answer the ques- 
tions they have been thinking of for the 
year, and if you can, you may come in. 

Does all this give you any hold there? 
Not the least. They may, as they should, 
turn you out at the end of forty-eight 
hours, if they find you in their way. 

Now no one in America, excepting the 
head of a college, treats people in that 
way. If I want a clerk, I do find if his 
character is good, and then I set him to 
work. If he does not work well I tell him 
so, and he leaves me. If I have offices to 
let to lawyers, I let them to whoever can 
pay rent in advance. I do not hold an 
examination to see who will succeed at 
the bar. If, as in this Pullman, I want 
to go to Chocorua, I go to Chocorua. I 
do not have to pass an examination to see 
if I can properly appreciate Chocorua. 
Indeed, I am afraid I cannot. 

The true examination would be the 
college course. Drop the student mer- 
cilessly if he holds back from work. And 
for the rest, if he wants to learn, let him 
try. But do not give him or the com- 
munity the impression that you are sorry 
he has come, and that you do not want 
him, as you imply now. 

In the great universities of England 
this rigmarole is quite unknown. It be- 
longs to that mechanical system of edu- 
cation of which Jules Simon said so 
sadly, ‘‘ We used to prepare young men 
for life; now we prepare them for ex- 
aminations.” 


ALL this has been written as the north- 
ern line of the Boston and Maine takes 
me to West Ossipee in New Hampshire. 
Things have a good deal changed since I 
was firstin this region. You are to know, 
dear reader, that nearly fifty years ago I 
was the junior person on the staff of the 
Geological Survey of New Hampshire. 
My duties did not carry me much farther 
than catching trout, carrying a hammer, 
and occasionally using it where I was 
bidden. My most celebrated discovery 
is the discovery that there is not a ledge 
of mica on the south branch of Israel’s 
River, high up on Mount Madison, where 
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you can split off flakes four feet long with 
an axe. Until I and my friend Channing 
were commissioned to discover this ledge, 
or to undiscover it, there was some ques- 
tion with regard to its existence. 

There is no such ledge, and this fact the 
world knows from us. I have always 
said, therefore, that I was in at the 
death of the Great Diamond, so well 
described by Hawthorne. I think I 
have a few gray-haired readers who have 
read Hawthorne’s story. But I found, 
rather to my regret, a year ago, that the 
average reader of our generation had 
never heard of Hawthorne’s story of 
“The Minister’s Black Veil.” I wrote 
another version of it, to find that nine out 
of ten people had never heard of the first. 
In the same way I once wrote some notes 
on ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ to find that the 
average reader seemed to have known 
nothing of Defoe’s own book, and sub- 
stituted in his notions of it the ‘‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson”’ of another civilization. 

Well, to return; we poked up and 
down these valleys, and are in fact the 
discoverers of Conway and its advantages 
to the civilized world. I had occasion, 
not long after, to thread this very Tam- 
worth Valley in which is West Ossipee; 
but I have not been here for more than 
thirty years, and now, instead of being 
nearly a week on the way, I go down on a 
railway train in four hours, and at West 
Ossipee step upon the platform to see the 
crest of Mount Washington white with 
the snows of winter. 

There is a little gap through the Con- 
way valley where they can see the king of 
all the mountains; he is white this morn- 
ing, against the deep blue sky beyond. 
And here is Mr. Bruce with his span of 
horses and his stage, foreordained to carry 
me and my traps to the Mount Chocorua 
House. In our day we spelled it ‘‘ Cor- 
way,” but everything now has to be trans- 
formed by an Indian philology, and we 
have invented a chief whom we call Cho- 
corua, who did or did not fling himself 
from the peak which we used to call 
Corway. 


AND this will be a good place to solve 
certain doubts which may have occurred 
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to my readers a month ago, as they oe. 
curred to me. When I spoke of the Pis. 
cataqua River, on which Paul Jones's 
seventy-four gun ship was built, did it 
perhaps occur to you that piscata aqua 
sounded like hog-Latin? Did it occur to 
you that perhaps one of these exiled 
Oxford or Cambridge men, or some. 
body who had only studied a little 
Latin at the Charterhouse or Winchester, 
thought that water as much fished in as 
this might be called Pvrscata-aqua? | 
had a sad doubt on the subject, as the 
words left my pen, and so I wrote to the 
king in those matters, — Dr. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull. Here is his very satis- 
factory reply, which I have in my port- 
folio, and the Porchmouth people need 
have no terror now that Piscataqua is 
not a native name which is a little fixed 
over. 

‘“** Piscataqua ’ is good-enough Indian, 
though not of the best. In the western 
Abnaki, Rasle would have written the 
name Peskateqwe, ‘where the river 
branches’ ; from peska, ‘ branch,’ and 
tegoue, ‘ tidal river.’ An Indian usually 
looked down-stream at a branch, and 
called it nzketoutegoue, ‘ where the stream 
becomes one’ ; if he looked up-stream, 
he would say, ‘ at the branch of the river,’ 
or ‘ where the river branches,’ or the like. 
This form of the name gets badly twisted 
in its passage through Algonkin dialects 
and the hands of Anglo-American record- 
ers. In New Jersey and Maryland it 
appears as ‘ Piscataway,’ but in Western 
Connecticut (Kent, in Litchfield County), 
the Moravian missionaries, hearing it 
through the Mohegans, made it ‘ Pach- 
gatoch,’ and this was finally corrupted 
to ‘Scatacook,’ In 1859, an aged Scata- 
cook squaw recognized in that name the 
Mohegan ‘ Pisgachtogook,’ signifying 
(she looked down-stream) ‘the con- 
fluence of the rivers.’ ”’ 


It is as true as it was in John Adams's 
day that, when you have a great deal to 
do, you have no time to write about it, 
and that when you have plenty of time to 
write it is because you have done nothing 
worth writing: To this remark the‘only 
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exception to be made is that made above, 
—namely, that when you are in the cars 
you cannot do much, while you can write. 
You cannot easily poach an egg, or carve 
a statue, or paint a picture, — though I 
have somewhere a water-color which I 
made on the plains when we were travel- 
ing forty miles an hour. With that 
single exception of car life, John Adams’s 
remark holds good; and so it is that in 
the whole of this pleasant visit to Choco- 
rua I have hardly written a word, either 
to my dear friends of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE or to those who have not yet 
received it. Now that it is all over, it is 
clear that the great enterprise of our visit 
was the drive across to the big bowlder. 
They told us there, and they all thought, 
that it was the largest bowlder in New 
England; but it seems that Dr. Wright, 
that most interesting of lecturers, gives 
an account in his charming book on the 
ice age, of the ‘‘ Mohegan Rock ”’ in Con- 
necticut, which is a little bigger. Still, 
I think our bowlder, which is almost as 
big as the Mohegan Rock, must be more 
picturesque than that is, and certainly it 
fills your notion of what a sturdy and 
intelligent bowlder should be. In the 
first place, it is absolutely solid; there 
are no chinks or cracks in it, and the frost 
has not got any hold onit. It lies a good 
deal as I have seen the old seventy-four 
New Hampshire lie on the mud at New- 
port. You can really fancy that this is 
a petrified seventy-four of prehistoric 
times, kneeling over the least bit on one 
side, but still looming up in the forest 
nearly forty feet high, nearly eighty feet 
long, and I think about thirty-six feet 
wide. The walls are about perpendicu- 
lar, but the curves of those old seventy- 
fours are suggested on each side. Of 
course a seventy-four would be more than 
eighty feet long; and indeed this re- 
minds me — as most things are apt to 
remind me—of Robinson Crusoe. It 
looks very much as the picture looked of 
the stranded Spanish ship, when the 
bows had been wholly swept away, while 
the stern was jammed in between some 
rocks and remained. 

Professor Crosby, who knows all about 
these things, has been examining the 
bowlder in the interest of the Appalachian 
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Club. Now the nearest mountain from 
which by any possibility it could have 
come is a ridge they call ‘‘ Pine Hill,” 
which is not far away. Professor Crosby 
and his party went over there, to see 
whether that were the cradle in which our 
bowlder were born. ‘To the great delight 
of everybody, it proves that the granite 
of Pine Hillis an entirely different granite 
from the granite of the bowlder. The 
bowlder is what we call Conway granite; 
the Pine Hill granite is different in color, 
in consistency, of different make-up in 
every regard. You see at ence that the 
two have nothing to do with each other. 
But, by going north two miles from our 
bowlder to the ridge where the railway 
touches, there was Concord granite in 
full force. There were other bowlders 
which had just been ground off the south 
side by the ice, and there can be no doubt 
that our bowlder was brought down from 
that ridge, for the Conway granite does 
not extend much farther north. 


II. CLARK UNIVERSITY 


I HAD promised myself the pleasure of 
going to Lake Mohonk yesterday. 

All the readers of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE who live within five hundred 
miles of me know where Lake Mokonk is. 
But it is possible that my friend in Apia, 
who lies under a breadfruit tree and sees 
the name, may not be able to fix the place, 
more than I am to “ locate’”’ his ham- 
mock precisely. 

Lake Mohonk is a lovely lake, high in 
the air, very high, so as to be quite cool 
in summer, though it is in the latitude, 
roughly speaking, of 41° 30’ 36” on that 
eastern coast of America where the sum- 
mer thermal line is so high — witness the 
city of New York at 2 p.m. on the 10th of 
September. 

The scenery at Lake Mohonk is most 
bold and picturesque. The anomalies of 
the climate are such as to tempt the most 
curious variations in the flora. The geol- 
ogists are charmed with the faults and 
breaks and eruptions and general bottom- 
side-upness of the strata. People who 
are slaves to climate, as I am, are de- 
lighted to be so high above the sea, and 
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to have the air tempered as it is in pass- 
ing from the west. You are in the midst 
of a forest which, if not quite primeval, 
looks as if it were primeval to simple 
people like you and me. You feel as if 
you were at home, so courteous are the 
arrangements and attentions of the 
Messrs. Smiley; and the life, while it 
has all the facilities of a great hotel, has all 
the simplicity and ease of residence in a 
private house with friends. 

Now, by a fine illustration of what I call 
the system of the twentieth century, the 
Messrs. Smiley, who are very much inter- 
ested in the North American Indians, 
arrange that every October there shall be 
a meeting in this place of the ladies and 
gentlemen who have most to do with In- 
dian education, and with the maintenance 
of a humane system for the Indians. 
This is the Indian Conference; and it was 
to this conference that I was to have 
gone yesterday, and it is at Lake Mohonk 
that I should have been to-day when I 
begin these melancholy notes to explain 
my absence. 

But when yesterday came it rained like 
mad, as it has done so often this summer, 


my working machinery was not up to 
standard pitch, and the people who have 
the care of that thought I was not fit to 


go. So I had to write a note expressing 
my regret, and at the same time I com- 
mitted myself quite confidently to the 
decisions which the conference might 
arrive at. To-day has broken clear and 
lovely, in all the perfection of October. 
And so, here I am on the paternal rail- 
road, — for my father built the road from 
Boston to Worcester,— and yet I am not 
going to Lake Mohonk. 

I wonder whether any reader of these 
lines ever tried the experiment of being 
the Duke of Northumberland. That is 
the experiment I am trying to-day. For 
you see that here I am, with “ nothing on 
the block,” as we say in the office, for 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, ex- 
cept Lake Mohonk. That means that 
there is no engagement to which I am 
committed. The old machine has come 
around into good working order, and ac- 
cordingly, at breakfast time, I had simply 
to determine what I would do if I were a 
nobleman of the first rank, and all the 
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world before me where tochoose This is 
what we call the ‘“‘ Duke of Northumber- 
land experiment.” If you will only note 
that this is the second of October, and 
that Senator Hoar is to speak at the dedi- 
cation of Clark University, you will under- 
stand perfectly well why I should have 
selected the ride to Worcester, — my old 
home, — over the paternal road, as I 
said, with the loveliness of an Indian 
summer day of October. One can- 
not but observe that those of us who built 
this railroad made it smoother than the 
one-horse line which took us to Chocorua 
last week, and that those who maintain it 
have cars which run more steadily. The 
proofreaders will thank us for this when 
they come to translate our manuscript 
into type. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY is one of the sudden 
creations which frighten the old-line edu- 
cators out of their senses, and which 
Young America does not understand. 
Here is Mr. Jonas Clark, who made up his 
mind that he would have an institution 
for the education of men, in Worcester. 
For this purpose he made careful studies 
for thirty years of his life, and when the 
time came, he laid aside two millions of 
dollars for it, and appointed ten of the 
leaders of Massachusetts to be trustees 
to carry out his purpose in the unex- 
pected event of his death. 

It is fair to say that, at once, pretty 
much every one said, ‘‘ Why does not Mr. 
Clark do something else?’’ To take the 
old proverbial philosophy, the quid nuncs 
and the experts looked a gift horse in the 
mouth. Nothing is more amusing to me 
than this habit, born, I rather think, of 
the Quarterly Reviews or other critical 
journals. I noticed that when a meek 
little preacher publishes a story, the gen- 
eral run of criticism is, ‘‘ Why does the 
man write stories? Why does he not 
stick to his preaching?’’ On the other 
hand, if the little man sticks to his preach- 
ing, I observe that the same people say, 
‘“ Why does ‘he confine himself to his 
preaching? Why does he not try that 
imagination of his on writing stories?” 
In general, I think, when an author pub- 
lishes a book, people say, ‘‘ It would be 
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better for him to stick to his old line; or, 
if he have stuck to his old line, they say, 
“Tt would be better for him to try some- 
thing new.” 

In exactly this way Mr. Clark has had 
his share of comment from the experts in 
education. ‘‘ It would have been better 
for him to teach boys and girls,”’ they say; 
or, ‘‘ It would have been better for him to 
have given his money to somebody else.”’ 
Now, really, the world has only gone for- 
ward, when persons who could achieve 
certain purposes have achieved those pur- 
poses, and have not tried to achieve 
the purposes which had been already 
achieved by other people. The excellent 
fellow Smith, who made the arrangements 
and provided the money for an eques- 
trian statue to Robert Shaw, was once 
so far misled that he called a meeting of 
persons interested in Mr. Shaw to de- 
termine where the statue should be. 
Somebody arose and said, ‘“‘ It would be 
better if, instead of the statue, you would 
have a college for black people in Char- 
leston, named in honor of Robert Shaw.”’ 
Upon which Mr. Smith, who could speak 
perfectly well in public, took the floor, 
and said, ‘‘ This is a meeting of those 
persons who wish to have a bronze statue 
of Robert G. Shaw on horseback, on 
or near the place where he commanded 
his regiment before they marched.” 
In exactly the same way, we ought to 
consider that persons who have a couple 
of millions of dollars, which they choose 
to spend for the public purpose, have 
some rights, though we may think 
them very faint, to say how that money 
shall be spent. And it is just possible 
that an American gentleman of large and 
wide experience, who has lived in all parts 
of America, and traveled in all parts of 
Europe, and has been studying the educa- 
tion of the world for thirty years, may 
know as well what the present need of the 
people of America is, as you and I, who 
have stayed in one place, studied in one 
way, and do not know, on the whole, a 
great deal about the different demands 
which our country makes upon us. 


It goes without saying, that Mr. Hoar 
“ subsoiled,’’ — that is to say, that he did 
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not speak of the commonplaces of the 
subject, but went into the eternities, and 
discussed the realities of education. 
Stanley Hall’s address, also, was to me 
very interesting and suggestive. And I 
was as much interested in the faces of the 
fifteen hundred men and women who were 
sitting and standing in the simple upper 
chamber of the university building, and 
taking in all the statement — much of it 
new — as to the methods and objects of 
the higher education. I have said for 
thirty years, ever since I lived in Worces- 
ter, that it was ‘‘ a Western town in the 
heart of Massachusetts.’’ There is a cer- 
tain snap or intensity among these people 
as they make their wrenches and their 
pistols, the backs of shoe-brushes and the 
barbs of fences — as they carry out, I am 
told, a greater variety of manufacturing 
enterprise than any other hundred thou- 
sand people in one community in the 
world,— there is a certain intensity 
about them, when you see them in an 
audience, which I do not remember to 
have seen anywhere else. 

Now, for such a company of people, to 
be told that here is a university which is 
not at all particular whether it has a hun- 
dred students, or whether it has five, but 
that here is a place where they mean to 
find out what God’s own truth is, so far as 
He permits them to find it out; that any- 
body who wants may come and work with 
them, but that there is to be no fuss and 
feathers about examining people, or tell- 
ing them to work, if they do not want to 
work, — is to be sure that they will go 
home to their five hundred supper- 
tables and discuss education and the 
advance of our modern civilization with 
a zest from which something will come. 

The truth is, America does not yet well 
understand what the teaching of men is. 
We pour out our money like water for 
schools for boys and girls; and then we 
find to our dismay, that three quarters of 
them leave our schools by the time they 
are thirteen years old. But speaking in 
general, when we have a thoughtful, in- 
vestigating man, who has come to be two 
and twenty, has the fullness of his power, 
and is eager to keep up his studies, we 
turn him out of our college, and say, ‘‘ We 
have nothing more for you.’”’ And when 
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we have a man who is determined to de- 
vote his life to educating others, we thank 
him and say, ‘‘ We will make you a pro- 
fessor in a college; we will give you fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, while with your 
ability, you could earn fifteen thousand 
somewhere else.’ And then we set him 
to teaching boys of eighteen the difference 
between the subjunctive and the optative, 
or showing them the mistakes they have 
made in their German exercises when they 
have put in a masculine article instead of 
a feminine. 

Now, if a man go to Paris, and have any 
sense, he goes across the river, into a 
book store, and they give him, for five 
cents, a little program which tells him of 
a hundred and twenty or more lectures 
which the first men in France are deliver- 
ing day by day, in one of the great institu- 
tionsof France. This five cents is all that 


the traveler pays for the right of hearing 
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any of these lectures. They are the lec- 
tures of men to men, — of educated men 
to educated men. In this way you may 
hear Brown-Sequard, or Simon, or Renan, 
telling the best he knows to-day on the 
subject which interests him to-day and 
which has made him a leader in his line. 

There is nothing akin to this now in the 
United States; you can go into the Senate 
chamber, and hear Mr. Sherman or Mr. 
Hoar; you can go to a congress of arche- 
ologists, of philanthropists, of physicians, 
of engineers, and there you can hear a 
man talk as he talks to men. But with 
the single exception of Johns Hopkins 
University, there is nothing as open as 
this University of France to anybody 
who, any day, may wish to learn what he 
can from a first-rate authority. I sup- 
pose that Clark University hopes, as 
time goes on, to do something on such 
lines. 


THE FRIEND 


By MARGARET REEVE 


Because I have your sympathy, my friend; 
Because I feel you always understand; 

Your tears a sweetness to my sorrows lend, 
Vague fears are stayed by pressure of your hand. 


Because of you the darkness is more kind, 

Each day is glorified with noble aim; 

You are my friend — what stronger tie could bind? 
For I can conquer kingdoms in that name! 





























UNCLE EBEN’S STAVING HOUSEKEEPER 


By FREEMAN 


FTER vainly trying Hardyport, 
A Uncle Eben advertised for a 

housekeeper in a Boston Sunday 
newspaper. He was somewhat dismayed 
at the bundle of replies which the post- 
man left on Monday morning. Under 
ordinary circumstances, one letter was a 
formidable event; here were fifty odd, in 
envelopes of various hues, addressed in 
many different slants of feminine hand- 
writing. 

The better to concentrate his mind on 
his task, Uncle Eben locked the door of 
the bake-shop and retired behind the 
counter. One, two, three, half a dozen 
letters he read, and shook his head doubt- 
fully. At the seventh he snorted in 
disrelish. 

“Wants ter know how many servants 
I keep, an’ whether she kin have a sepa- 
rate bath with shower fur herself,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘ Must think I’m runnin’ a 
boardin’ house. An’ as fur her takin’ a 
bath in a shower, what would the neigh- 
bors say?’’ Then he turned to the next. 

“Has four children, an’ don’t think 
that’d be any objection! ’”’ he ejaculated. 
“This one looks better, but she’s forgot 
ter sign her name. An’ this — what in 
Tunket? ” 

Some one was vigorously rattling the 
locked door of the shop. 

“Let ’em knock,” grumbled Uncle 
Eben. “‘ Land knows I got enough ter 
tend to without waitin’ on customers.” 

The rattling, now accompanied by 
vigorous pounding, continued. Grum- 
bling again, Uncle Eben laid the letters 
aside and opened the door. A liberal 
expanse of cheap black silk dress filled 
the doorway as a woman rustled into the 
shop. 

“Are you Mr. Ebenezer Waitley?”’ 
she asked, holding out a bit of newspaper 
which Uncle Eben recognized as his 
advertisement. 


“Why, yes, ma’am, I be.” As he 
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spoke, he looked at the red hair, liberal 
frame, square jaw and pink, vein-netted 
complexion and decided that this was 
not the ‘‘ quiet, middle-aged woman, 
widow preferred,” he wanted for a 
housekeeper. 

‘““My name’s Mrs. Langley and I’ve 
come for the place,’ she announced. 
“Tt ain’t filled, is it? ”’ 

“Why — no * 

“‘ I didn’t think it would be, this early. 
I says most o’ them that sees that ad 
will just write and if I write I won’t 
stand no show. SoI packed up my duds 
and come down from Boston. I’m a 
staver, Iam. Widderer, ain’t you? ”’ 

““ Why — ye — es.” 

‘“That’s what I says. I says there’s 
a man needs a woman to run his house. 
And I see you got a little bake-shop here 
which is all the more reason why you 
ought have to a good capable woman to 
look after things. Them windows need 
washin’ bad. I seen ’em the first thing 
when I got out of the carriage, and I says 
to myself, I says rm 


‘Why — I dunno — ma’am,”’ floun- 


dered Uncle Eben. 
do.”’ 

“Why not?” she demanded. 

“Wal, ye see, — the work,— it’s kind 
o’ hard, an’ : 

“Mr. Waitley, don’t you go thinkin’ 
I’m delikit; do I look delikit? ”’ 

‘“No, ma’am,” ‘returned Uncle Eben, 
truthfully. 

‘“* Just because I know enough to wear 
a good dress the first time, an’ put my 
best foot foremost, don’t think I wear 
black silk ’round the house all day. 
When I get my hair in a dust cloth and a 
caliker wrapper on and a broom in my 
hand, you won’t know me. Don’t I look 
capable? ”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, I’m middle-aged and I’m 
widder preferred. That’s all your ad 
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‘“‘ Tain’t certain you'll 
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calls for except quiet, and I’m quiet 
enough when I ain’t got anything to say. 
Now is there any reason why I can’t 
hold down the job?” 

“ Why — I— I——_” 

““ Any reason at all?”’ 

““I—I—s’pose not.” 

“Then we'll call it settled, long’s the 
wages mentioned is satisfactory to me. 
Where will I have my trunk put? The 
man’s got it outside.”’ 

‘“‘ Upstairs,” Eben responded, weakly. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Langley was 
unpacking her trunk, not in the back 
room on the third floor, but in the best 
front room, over the bake-shop, —- the 
room that had not been occupied since 
Mary Eliza died. Uncle Eben, dazed, 
fled to his next-door neighbor, David 
MacDonald, ‘‘ Fisherman’s Outfitter and 
Dealer in Clothing for gents, ladies, and 
children, new and second hand.” 

““That’s what ye git by advertisin’,”’ 
warned David, with the calm assurance of 
one prophesying things past. ‘‘I don’t 
stock much myself on advertisin’. That 


time I advertised dollar hats for ninety- 
one cents, the printer lad got them figgers 


stern foremost and printed ’em nineteen 
cents, folks filled up the shop so they 
spoiled all the trade! No, sir, them 
printer sharks don’t git no more o’ my 
high-priced money for advertisin’. Set 
down in the wooden chair by the coal- 
hod.” 

“*I cal’lated,” mourned Uncle Eben, 
“‘ that ‘widder preferred ’ would warn off 
any highty-flighty girls. What I wanted 
was a woman that’d ’tend to her business 
an’ let me ’tend to mine.” 

David rubbed a match around the 
barrel of the iron stove, gravely watched 
the sulphur sizzle, and then relighted the 
dead charrings in his pipe. 

“‘ She ain’t no girl, eh?” he inquired, 
puffing. 

Uncle Eben shook his head. “‘ She’s 
a widder preferred all right, though she 
ain’t just what I’d call middle-aged yet. 
But she ain’t the kind I wanted — least- 
wise, she don’t look it.”’ 

“Not just the same as Mary Eliza? ”’ 
said David. 

“No, sir,” replied Uncle Eben. 
sat in silence for a few minutes. 


He 
Mary 
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Eliza had saved his money when he was 
away on fishing trips, and worked with 
her own hands when the season was poor, 
that the dollars in the savings bank might 
lie untouched. Then, the winter Eben 
was away on a halibut trip to Iceland, she 
had buried their boy —alone. After 
that, she made the man stay ashore; 
they bought the bakery place, living over 
the shop, and began their years of saving 
and scraping to keep ahead of the interest. 
One day the ferry landing was moved 
to the foot of the street and business 
became good. They paid off the mort- 
gage and talked of a trip to the Provinces 
and a hired girl. Then Mary Eliza died. 

‘No, sir,” rumbled Uncle Eben, gruffly, 
‘“‘They’ll never be another like Mary 
Eliza. An old bach like you don't 
never know nothin’ about it, David.’ 

David nodded wisely. ‘‘ I know what 
I don’t know,” he assented. ‘‘ Some- 
times I’m glad of it, an’ sometimes | 
wish —I wish —I don’ know what I 
wish. Sometimes I’m glad I ain’t lost 
nobody an’ sometimes I’m sorry they 
ain’t been nobody to lose.” 

A heavy foot sounded on the wooden 
step between the two shops. 

“Mr. Waitley, they’s nobody in the 
bake-shop! ” 

“Why, no,” explained Uncle Eben, 
gently. ‘‘ You see, they’s a bell on the 
door and I can hear if a customer comes.” 

“TI think,” snapped Mrs. Langley, 
“they'd be less resk if you’d tend to 
business in your own place instead o’ 
loafin’ elsewhere. And as for me, I’d 
hate to buy bread of a man that was all 
smelled up with terbacker smoke.” 

“Why — why — ”’ began Uncle Eben, 
and then scrambled up and _ shuffled 
meekly out through the door she held 
open for him. 

David’s pipe fell unheeded on his 
knees. ‘‘ Well!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Must 
Eben always have a woman ter manage 
him? Mary Eliza, she managed him 
good, but this one—I dunno. I’m 
a-scairt — I’m a-scairt Eben’s gone an’ 
steered inter trouble with his advertisin’. 
I don’t believe in it!” 

In a week, Uncle Eben learned not to 
smoke in the house. In a month, he had 
almost lost his habit of remaining long 
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with David at dull hours of the day. 
Winter passed and by early spring the 
poetry of ease and contentment had 
passed out of his life. The bakery busi- 
ness was prospering, — made to flourish 
by the relentless energy and application 
of Mrs. Langley. But Eben was unhappy. 

“What's the use?’”’ he complained to 
David. ‘I’ve got enough to live on, as 
‘tis. I’ve done my share o’ hard work. 
I’m like an old craft that’s been laid up 
on the beach. That woman’s launched 
me again an’ drove me till my timbers are 
sprung. They ain’t fit for it.” 

“You must be makin’ money,” 
tured David. 

“Money! What’s the good of money? 
Besides, she’s taken charge of it all. 
Dave, I ain’t had a dime for a package o’ 
smokin’ terbacker for four days. If it 
wasn't for what I’ve got off’n you, I 
wouldn’t have had a smoke terday! ”’ 

David sat up indignant. 

“What right’s she got ter take your 
money? Why don’t ye go ter th’ police 
or a lawyer? ”’ 

“Sh —h!” begged Uncle Eben. ‘I 
meant to tell ye, Dave. She’s goin’ ter 
— that is, we’re goin’ ter — git married! ”’ 

“What!” exclaimed David. ‘‘ How 
did it happen? ” 

Uncle Eben’s face bore a blank look 
of sheep-like helplessness. 

“TI dunno!” he muttered. 
no!”’ 

MacDonald followed the stooped figure 
out, and, standing in his own doorway, 
watched the old man shamble up Harbor 
Street. Then, turning, he caught a 
glimpse, in the side window of the 
bakery, of a roughly pink face with an 
auburn crown. 

“I wish,” he muttered, shaking his 
head, ‘‘ I wish I knowed what ter do for 
Eben. It’s sartain he’s sailin’ in shoal 
water — mighty shoal water. All ’count 
0’ that fool advertisin’ ! What am I goin’ 
ter do ter p’int him on his course? ”’ 

It was a disordered watch belonging to 
Mrs. Langley that answered his ques- 
tion when Uncle Eben brought it into the 
Store early one morning. 

“It’s one she’s got tired of an’ goin’ 
ter sell it,”’ explained Uncle Eben. ‘‘ The 
back cover’s stuck so we can’t git it open, 
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but if they’s any markin’ in the back she 
wants it cleaned off so she told me ter 
take it up ter the clock-maker’s an’ 
leave it.” 

‘“* Kind o’ big watch for a woman, ain’t 
it?’ commented David, taking it in his 
hand. 

“ Funny thing! that’s what I said this 
mornin’, an’ she ’peared ter git all huffed 
up over it. Said she wasn’t no hand ter 
git stuck with tiny girls’ trumpery an’ 
when a staver like her wanted a watch, 
she wanted a real watch — not a play 
one. She is a staver, all right! What 
ye doin’, Dave?” 

‘Goin’ ter open it,’’ returned David, 
laconically. ‘“‘ Ye see my jack-knife’s 
big enough ter be wuth suthin’.”” He 
gazed with pride at the five-inch blade. 

“Ye'll git arrested some day for car- 
ryin’ a concealed weppin,”’ warned Uncle. 

“‘ Jest th’ same, it does th’ business. 
There! What'd I tell ye?” 

“Got the cover open? Wal, how does 
the engravin’ read? ’”’ 

David was staring at the inside cover, 
his brows knitted. 

“* How does it read?’”’ repeated Uncle 
Eben, impatiently. ‘‘ I’ve left my nigh- 
to specs at home.”’ 

“It reads, — er — it reads —’”’ mum- 
bled David, who was not quick at manu- 
facturing a lie. 

‘Wal, what does it read? ”’ 

“ It reads — er — ‘ Sacred to the mem- 
ory of —’ No, that ain’t it. It reads 

‘““ What’s the matter? 
Dave? ”’ 

‘Them letters air small, and sort o’ 
hard ter make out. It reads ' 

‘“* Wal?” 

“It reads — er —‘ Property of — er 
Mary — er — Mary Elizabeth : 

‘“That’s funny. Her name’s Sarah.” 

“Come ter look at it, I guess ’tis 
‘Sarah.’ Them letters air so flourished 
up an’ sort o’ curly, it’s no wonder I took 
‘em for ‘Mary Eliazbeth.’ ‘ Property 
of Sarah Langley.’ That’s it, Eben.” 

“Guess I'll be takin’ it along,’’ sug- 
gested Eben. ‘‘ She didn’t figger on my 
stoppin’ in here, but I don’t see so much 
o’ ye as I used ter, now we’re so busy in 
th’ store.” 


Can’t ye read, 
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David snapped the watch-case hard. 
“If I was you,” he advised, “I'd jest 
hustle this up ter th’ clock-maker’s, tell 
"em what ye want, an’ leave it without 
stopping fur them ter open it.”’ 

“Guess I will,” acquiesced Eben. 
“Most time I was back now. I hope 
she don’t look out th’ winder till I git 
’round th’ corner.” 

After the door shut on the old man, 
David thought long and hard, pulling at 
slow intervals on his pipe. 

“Tl resk it,” he murmured finally. 
“If it don’t work, it’ll be jest so much 
trouble an’ two cents wasted, but it’s 
wuth tryin’.” 

Going to a drawer, he pulled forth a 
paper and envelope, and, with the top of 
the notion counter for a desk, hastily 
wrote a letter which he carried to the 
post office in time to catch the ten o’clock 
mail for Boston. 

Early that evening, he appeared at the 
bake-shop door. Mrs. Langley had gone 
up-street and Uncle Eben was alone. 

“Eben,” called David, ‘I think a 
man’ll come to see me this evenin,’ but 
I’ve got ter tack acrost the harbor for a 
little while, so I’ve locked up th’ shop. 
If th’ missus’ll let ye, have him stay 
a few minutes with ye ontil I get back.” 

The man to see David arrived a little 
later, attended by most of the small 
boys of the neighborhood, openly ex- 
pressing their disappointment at the 
non-appearance of a policeman to lock 
him up. Their persistent investment of 
the bakery windows drove Uncle Eben 
finally to lead the stranger upstairs to the 
parlor, not without a qualm lest Mrs. 
Langley should return. Having dumped 
the visitor, who was both tall and 
fat, on the sofa, Uncle Eben once more 
descended to lock the door of the shop. 

Returning, he found David’s friend 
gazing tipsily at a photograph of the 
housekeeper on the table. 

“Very good lookin’ woman,” he re- 
marked. ‘ Pardon, boss, what say her 
name was?” 

“Who?” asked Eben. 

““Red-headed woman. Red-headed 
woman in green plush frame. Too bad 
red-headed woman get in such places! 
What’s name? ”’ 


“‘ That’s Mrs. Langley,” returned Eben, 
his ire rising. ‘‘ How d’ye know she’s 
red-headed? What business is it o’ 
yourn what her name is? ”’ 

The other stretched forth a large, de- 
precatory hand, and smiled indulgently. 

“ Funny thing name’s Langlev. ’Most 
always changes it. Ain’t changed red 
hair, though. Don’t get excited, boss. 
I know good lookin’ woman in red haired 
plush frame.” 

He nodded wisely and suddenly sat 
back with lips compressed. 

“‘ Say, boss, I want apologize, meddlin’ 
things none o’ my business. Got letter 
this afternoon stirred me up. Came 
down on railroad train cars. Somebody 
must have drove me drink. I don’t aet 
just like gentleman, but say, boss, you 
got let me take my wife home! ”’ 

“Your wife!’’ roared Uncle Eben. 
“T ain’t got your wife! ”’ 

“Too bad man your age — white hair 
— lie like that. Sure you got my wife.” 
He nodded gravely at the table again. 
“Green haired plush woman in good 
lookin’ frame, that’s my wife. I’m 
Langley!” 

When David came home late that even- 
ing, he listened gravely to Uncle Eben’s 
account of the interesting reunion and 
subsequent departure of the pair. 

** An’, Dave,”’ concluded Uncle Eben, 
“‘T cal’late you wrote her husband that 
letter tellin’ him she was here.” 

‘Never mind that, now she’s gone,” 
replied David. ‘ It wuz the watch that 
done it. When I see it had been pre- 
sented to John T. Langley by the Sixth 
Precinct Democratic Association, accord- 
ing to th’ chart in th’ cover, I couldn't 
see how it belonged to th’ missus th’ 
way she said. An’ if it had been her 
dead husband’s an’ left ter her, I couldn't 
figger jest why she should lie about it. 
So I got it out finally that if Mrs. 
Langley was a widder, ’twuz one o’ th’ 
grass kind, and I set down an’ wrote a 
letter ter John T., layin’ my course on 
them lines. I think they’s a customer 
rattlin’ th’ door o’ th’ bake-shop, Eben.” 

“Tet ’em rattle,’ returned Uncle 
Eben. “I’m sick o’ stavin’. I’m goin’ 
ter set down in th’ wooden chair by ‘the 
coal-hod.”’ 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 


O those who enjoy good books 
there are four times of year which 
seem especially adapted to read- 

ing —spring, summer, autumn, and 
Winter. In June we see a long row of 
novels exploited as ‘‘ summer reading ”’ ; 
in November the same sort of books are 
presented as ‘“‘good reading for the 
holidays.” The plain truth is that a 
good book is always welcome, and if 
good enough, folks are apt to find time 
for its perusal whether ‘‘in season ’’ or 
out. 

Still there does seem to be some line 
of connection between 
the long evenings of 
early autumn and a 
truly companionable 
book,—doesn’t there? 

A story of travel 
in the West Indies, 
by Sir Frederick 
Treves, Bart., is full 
of the charm of sight- 
seeing. The author 
exhibits rare skill in 
picking out the un- 
usual, the quaint, 
the picturesque. 
Imagine a town 
which has no harbor 
and yet possesses a 
harbor master—which 
is without roads, and 
is inhabited by Dutch 
people who speak 
English as their native 
tongue — which sits 
perched on the top of 
a mountain thirteen 
hundred feet high, 
and is yet called ‘‘Bottom,’”’—a town 
whose inhabitants, though they dwell 
aloft on a tiny barren island which pro- 
duces no timber, no iron, no hemp, 
nevertheless have for their principal 
occupation the building and rigging of 
ships. 

This city is the capital of the little island 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘“THE SMALL COUNTRY 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


of Saba, which is but one of a long chain of 
interesting places visited by the author on 
his West Indian voyage. Sir Frederick 
Treves is physician to the King, and also 
perhaps as noted in literature as in medi- 
cine, In these West Indian travels he took 
with him the keen eye of a man of science, 
the exact knowledge of the historian, and 
the literary skill to present his obser- 
vations in an entertaining fashion. It is 
a genuine delight to follow this “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend ” on his journeys 
through the Antilles. His story, by the 
way, is entitled “The Cradle of the 
Deep,” and published 
by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

Probably the most 
sensational novel of 
recent months is 
“The Circular Stair- 
case,’ by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. It 
is a novel, a romance, 
a ghost story, mur- 
der story, detective 
story, and a philoso- 
phy of human nature 
—all of these in three 
hundred and sixty 
pages. 

Who does not en- 
joy a good detective 
story? Perhaps not 
for steady mental diet, 
but for the occasion- 
al dissipation. 

From the standpoint 
of mysterious, alluring 
bewilderment, this 
plot is remarkable. 

The circular staircase is in a re- 
mote hallway in a country mansion. 
Early in the story it is the scene of a 
mysterious murder, and later events seem 
all to center round this stairway, as if 
to lead the reader step by step up a 
winding way, ever becoming more in- 
volved, more confusing. The first indi- 
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cation of “ spooks ”’ is uncanny enough, 
yet just as it is about to be cleared up, 
it proves to be only the merest harmless 
forerunner of calamities and mysteries 
galore. The very family in whose midst 
the strange manifestations occur, become 
suspicious of each other — yet a well-to- 
do, cultured family, who under normal 
conditions would sooner die than doubt 
their own. 

A maiden aunt tells the story, and with 
all the realism of having been present and 
seen with her own eyes. In fact, there 
is not a situation in the whole story 
that is not reasonable enough in the 
light of the surrounding facts — which 
is saying a good deal for a detective story. 
Excitement reigns from beginning to 
end — excitement and a certain fascina- 
tion which makes you wish it were 
possible to read faster. The very open- 
ing sentence begins the action and the 
closing sentence is one of action. 

Incidentally this book is a very effect- 
ive guide to the architecture of hidden 
rooms and secret passages. The circular 
staircase itself proves to be but a unit of 
a most perfect system of concealment. 
Altogether, there is scarcely to be found 
so absorbing a labyrinth of love, tragedy, 
and ‘ spook.” 


A set of good college stories is ‘‘ The 
Girl and the Game,” by Jesse Lynch 
Williams. These are not undergraduate 
stories, except in the sense that the 
chief characters are undergraduates. On 
the contrary, they are stories on a moral 
basis entirely foreign to the undergrad- 
uate spirit. For instance, the first of 
the stories shows how a certain young 
college gentleman got punished for his 


arrogance by losing a football game for. 


his college, while a very beautiful lady 
looked on. And how the same certain 
young college gentleman was rewarded 
and comforted afterwards. 

Another of this series of stories tells 
how another college man, idol of his 
mates, sided with the effete Faculty on 
a particularly important occasion. He 
henceforward, for a while, was not the 
idol of his mates. But a four-horse 
runaway came down the line, dragging 
a circus float with a famous coterie of 


Western beauties aboard, and gave the 
fallen hero a chance to rise once more to 
first place in the hearts of his mates. 
With a spectacular football tackle he 
stopped the runaway and thus rehabil- 
itated himself. (Scribner’s.) 

“The Mystery of the Yellow Room,” 
by Gaston Leroux, is all that its name 
implies. A murderous attack is made 
upon a beautiful young lady in a room 
having no exits but a barred window 
and a door which her father and others 
break down to save her life. Yet the 
assailant escapes as if by evaporation, 
for no one sees him go. There is some 
patter about the father and professor’s 
studies on the ‘‘ Dissociation of Matter,” 
as Offering a scientific explanation of the 
mystery. But the reader is too wise to 
be led off by such an uncertain belief, and 
the mystery is repeated. A_ second 
assault is made, and every avenue of 
escape is guarded. Yet the murderer 
vanishes almost as if he had passed 
through solid walls. Even greater mys- 
tery is in the fact that the murderer 
is shot at, is seen to fall, and is picked 
up with no bullet wound, but a knife 
wound through his heart. 

Who stabbed him? Why? Was he 
the real murderer, or was there still 
another mystery. Horrors accumulate. 
A famous detective from Paris is pu: on 
the case, and is foiled by Rouletabile, 
who displays such superhuman sagacity 
that even the most modest writer for 
the press feels reflected glory. 

Here more mystery enters. Why did 
the reporter foil the detective, and why 
did the detective foil justice and throw 
suspicion upon the true lover of the lady 
— who may be called the heroine, though 
a very unfortunate heroine? There are 
several love stories in this one story, all 
interwoven as the plot of the mystery 
portion. And the crowning mystery of 
all is why the publishers of this book 
(Brentano’s) advertise it particularly as 
a suitable book for railway journeys. 


A beautiful character study is found 
in Edward C. Booth’s new book, ‘‘ The 
Post-Girl.”” The events narrated all 
occur during the brief summer vacation 
of a musician, and a gentleman, who 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 


goes down into a little Yorkshire village 
to write a concerto. There he happens 
to meet the post-girl, whose name is 
Pam. She too is musical, and he under- 
takes her musical education. Naturally 
enough, he falls in love, though he is 
already engaged. The development of 
the love story, and the “ complications 
of present affections with antecedent 
obligations ’’ makes a book so human 
and real that it is more than just a story. 
It is life. 

Surely that is not a very intricate 
plot, yet it is one requiring the master 
hand of an artist in its development, and 
Pam turns out to be made of very solid 
stuff, for all her femininity, but that is 
only an incident and not by any means 
the thing for which the book is mainly 
attractive. What most pleases is the 
clear development of Pam’s character. 
She is a girl whom women may well 
despair of emulating, and whom all men 
are bound to love. Her charms are 
described so frankly that men cannot 
help being enchanted, even in spite of 
themselves. 

Humor runs through this story, of 
rather odd sort and introduced in new 
ways. Much of this is furnished by the 
picturesque lives of the country people, 
who appear in greater or less promi- 
nence throughout the story. They are 
interesting in their homely way, and 
added attraction is furnished by their 
quaint Old English dialect. 

His Reverence, Father Mostyn, is a 
unique character; a good priest with 
ready and brilliant wit, whose acquaint- 
ance it is a privilege to make. 

Pam finally comes into her own, and 
the interest with which the story leads 
up to its close is truly refreshing and in 
marked contrast with so many, many 
novels in which the end is only the ex- 
planation of the beginning. (Published 
by the Century Co.) 


Thomas Nelson Page has a new and 
very entertaining book, just published 
by Scribner’s, called ‘‘ The Old Domin- 
ion; her making and her manners.’’ 
Written with all the usual charm of 
this author’s style, his intimate acquaint- 
ance, with Virginia life and history, 
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his sympathy with his subject, and his 
close study of the life and customs of his 
own native state from early to recent 
days, this makes one of the most delight- 
ful of all Mr. Page’s works. Which, by 
the way, is saying much. 

It is not a connected story, but takes 
up phases of the history and development 
of the State, with especial reference to 
the founding of the colony, and gives for 
each phase a vivid idea of how the people 
lived and worked and played, were mar- 
ried, died, and of the progress of the 
State’s affairs. 

The three opening chapters are de- 
voted to the general movement of the 
world’s activity in the seventeenth cen- 
tury towards exploration and coloniza- 
tion, the foundation of Jamestown, and a 
delightful description of life in colonial 
times. Some space is given to the Re- 
volution, and some very interesting 
reminiscences of Thomas Jefferson are 
given. 

His chapters on “‘ An Old Neighbor- 
hood in Virginia,’”’ and “‘An Old Virginia 
Sunday ”’ are filled with the spirit of the 
South as we understand it in all its old 
leisure and picturesqueness. 


A novel of some unusual interest is 
‘Gleam o’ Dawn,” by Arthur Goodrich. 
It is a refreshing story of the Canadian 
border. With materials which are not 
by any means new — love, hate, revenge 
— the author has succeeded in building 
up a story both pleasing and unique. 
Without being intended primarily as a 
moral lesson—or any other kind of 
lesson — this book leaves. behind it 
that wholesome feeling of time well 
spent in its reading. 

It is full of the fragrance of the forests 
—- the swinging pines of the Canadian 
border. Some twenty-five or thirty years 
before the time of the story one Daniel 
Huntworth had married and later de- 
serted an Indian girl named ‘“ Gleam o’ 
Dawn,” first having fought for her with 
an Indian brave, who also wanted her. 
Now this Huntworth is the owner of a 
big lumber camp, a wealthy man, you 
might say, in that he afforded and en- 
joyed most of the comforts of life, in- 
cluding a large retinue of servants,— 
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Franchette, the housekeeper, Nina, a 
French-Canadian girl, and Pierre, an 
Indian, who proves a very disturbing 
element in camp. One day a young 
half-breed happens along. He is an 
artist and Huntworth, who was for- 
merly an artist, too, takes a fancy to him. 
Friendship between the two becomes 
firmer and firmer. But through Pierre, 
who proves to be Huntworth’s old foe 
and rival for the hand of Gleam o’ Dawn, 
the fact becomes known to the half- 
breed that the man is his father, and 
there arises a struggle within him between 
hate for the cruelty shown his mother 
and affection for the man who has been 
his friend and father. 

To himself he says, ‘‘ I am half Indian, 
half white man. Half you, Gleam o’ 
Dawn, and half him. An’ the two fight 
in my vein till my body is tire, an’ my 
heart is sick. I try to go forward an’ I 
cannot; I try go backward an’ I can- 
not. Where is the en’?”’ 

Another influence is Nina, whom this 
half-breed loves, and whose concern for 
Huntworth makes his revenge doubly 
hard. The plot comes to a powerful 
climax, clearcut and full of intense 
action and interesting detail. (Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co.) 


“The Small Country Place” is the 
alluring title of a well-written and well- 
illustrated book by Professor Samuel T. 
Maynard and published by the J. B. 


Lippincott Co. Who does not want a 
small place in the country? So eagerly 
has modern taste turned to that eco- 
nomical luxury that our erstwhile back 
woods are now the homes of prosperous 
people who know what good living is 
and where togetit. Rapid transit to-day 
must also be given its due share of im- 
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portance in turning many folks coun- 
trywards. 

No work on this topic seems more 
readable, more practical for the average 
reader than this. Beginning logically, the 
author considers first the problems of lo- 
cation. There are many phases of this one 
initial problem, beginning with one’s re- 
mote desire and ending with the considera- 
tion of such essentials as health, schools, 
churches, markets, good roads, social life, 
and the possibility of getting good suit- 
able buildings. Of course, as in most 
things, the amount of money to be spent 
is a factor in all of these points. 

There is a chapter on building the 
house, which is a marvel of concise prac- 
tical architecture. The desirability of 
various materials is fully discussed, and 
the methods by which each form of 
material may be made to yield the high- 
est degree of satisfaction. Various sys- 
tems of heating are also discussed in 
detail, with the advantages, drawbacks, 
and approximate costs. A chapter de- 
voted to rebuilding old houses is full of 
hints for the best possible use of the 
features already fixed — to say nothing 
of such minor hints as the one that by 
selling your tools for money you will be 
saved from the loss of them through 
borrowers who are careless. 

As the design of this book is to help 
those who plan to gain a livelihood from 
the soil, as well as those who will be 
mere ‘‘ suburbanites,” there are chap- 
ters on gardening and fruit-raising, 
not neglecting the essential live stock,— 
chickens, horses, cows, bees, and pigs. 
So much is contained in so small com- 
pass that one who has or hopes to have 
plans for a country place can ill afford 
to miss this book on the fullness of life 
in the country. 





























A SHORT CHAT ON 


That the universal confidence in muni- 
cipal bonds is justified is evidenced by 
the fact that there has been a compara- 
tively small loss to purchasers of that 
class of security, and by the fact that 
they are generally held by savings banks 
and other institutions, and are accepted 
by the United States Government as se- 
curity for government deposits. 

The recognized worth of municipal 
bonds in general has, however, lead 
many people to believe that because a 
bond is a municipal bond, it must be 
good. There are good and bad municipal 
bonds, the same as in any other forms of 
security. Asaclass, however, municipal 
bonds are highly considered and merit the 
favor of the investing public. 

The same amount of care which should 
govern the investment of money in other 
kinds of securities should be exercised 
when purchasing municipal bonds. The 
best safeguard an investor can have is to 
make purchases only through reputable 
bond houses. Many houses that buy 
issues of municipal bonds direct from 
the issuing communities have attorneys 
approve the legality of the issue before 
offering the bonds to their clients. 

Usually they buy the bonds only after 
a representative has visited the city or 
town and personally approved of the 
issue. They satisfy themselves in every 
way before buying that the community 
is One of stability and amply able to pay 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 


its indebtedness, both principal and in- 
terest. They do not handle these bonds 
on commission, but buy them outright, 
and as their own money is invested in 
the bonds it is quite evident that they 
will be careful to purchase only those 
which come up to a very high standard. 

Municipal bonds are the obligation of 
cities, counties, towns, school districts, 
etc., and are issued for public improve- 
ments like streets, sewers, schools, public 
buildings, water works, etc. They usu- 
ally run for a considerable term of years, 
say ten, twenty, or thirty years, and 
sometimes longer, but it is the growing 
custom to have an issue mature so many 
each year. They are usually in $1,000 
denominations, in coupon or registered 
form, and the interest is most always 
payable at some large banking center and 
is collectable through one’s bank. 

The strength of municipal bonds is 
derived from the fact that they are pay- 
able out of the taxes levied against all 
of the assessable property of the issuing 
municipality. When a public improve- 
ment is to be made which will benefit the 
community for years to come, an issue 
of bonds is authorized and sold, the pro- 
ceeds being used to pay for that improve- 
ment. When the issue is authorized, 
provision is made for the levying of a 
special tax to pay the interest as it comes 
due, and a sinking fund is provided to 
pay the principal at maturity. 
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HE development of the textile 

industries of New England into 

the commanding position which 
they now hold in the commerce of the 
world is one of the romantic stories of 
trade. 

Its line of descent is from the Puritan 
wives and daughters with their never idle 
hands, from the old hand looms and 
spinning wheels that succeeding genera- 
tions have drawn down from the cob- 
webs of the attic to a proud place among 
- the prized possessions of the drawing- 
room. 

When those great natural gardens, the 
western prairies, were opened with their 
almost bottomless fertility and New 
England farms were no longer able to 
compete in the corn markets of her own 
cities, mills and factories began to spring 
up in rapidly increasing numbers along 
the water-ways and the sons and daugh- 
ters of the farmers left the hoe and the 
butter paddle for the loom and the 
spindle, furnishing to the infant indus- 
try the most intelligent, the most thrifty, 
the most capable body of workers that 
were ever enlisted by any enterprise in 
the world. We mention this matter 
first, because with all due credit to in- 
ventive genius and to the courage of 
capital, there can be little question but 
that the supremacy of the New England 
textiles is, at bottom, the supremacy of 
the New England mill operative. 

Of course time has wrought great 
changes in this force. The foreigner has 
supplied, perforce, the vacancies in the 
ranks caused by the rapid growth of the 
trade and by the inevitable promotion 
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of those original workers to positions of 
greater responsibility. But the quality 
of that first condition has remained as a 
powerful leaven, and the foreign element 
has been assimilated by it to a wonder- 
ful degree. And, indeed, we sometimes 
exaggerate the facts in that respect. 
Back among the hills of northern New 
England are many mills employing hun- 
dreds of operatives with scarcely one 
among them who is not a descendant of 
the old New England stock. 

Weaving is an art requiring the utmost 
patience and a long technical training for 
its perfection. From the selection of the 
raw material to the marketing of the 
finished product, there is a long series of 
departments, each furnishing the mate- 
rial for a life study. The minutest alter- 
ations in the composition, the tension 
and finish of the yarns produce very wide 
differences in the finished fabric. The 
expert carder lays the foundation-stone 
of success. But a poor spinner may 
spoil the work of the best carder and his 
work well done must be forwarded by 
the skill of the weaver and that important 
link in the chain, the loom-fixer. ‘The 
boss dyer is a mechanic prince. He 
holds traditional secrets in his store of 
knowledge and his skill has served a long 
and exacting apprenticeship, usually in 
the old country. The cycle of skill is not 
complete until the ‘‘ piece’’ has passed 
through the hands of an expert “ fin- 
isher,’’ who gives to the goods that sur- 
face appearance upon which so much of 
its beauty and selling quality depends. 
It is to the everlasting credit of the New 
England textile mills that men have 
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INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN BOSTON 


By HUGH P. McNALLY 


S this month’s issue of the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE goes to press, 
there will open in Boston a re- 

markable example of the fair spirit in 
New England. It was in Boston that 
the jirst Food Fair was held in 1892, in 
Mechanics Building, and since that time 
the !‘ood Fair has come to be looked upon 
as one of the annual events. 

Last year the Massachusetts Retail 
Grocers and Pro- 
vision Dealers, a 
state organization 
composed of three 
hundred and 
eighty tradesmen 
scattered through- 
out Massachusetts, 
decided to give the 
Food Fair. Real- 
izing the impor- 


tance of an expe- 
rienced executive 
head they secured 


two young men 
who had managed 
Food Fairs all 
over the country, 
C. H. Green and 
E. J. Rowe, to 
manage the first 
New England 
Food Fair given in 
1907. So success- 
ful was this first 
New England 
Food Fair that 
before itclosed preparations were well 
under way for the Second New England 
Food Fair to be held in 1908. Messrs. 
Green and Rowe announced that this 
Second New England Food Fair would 
excel in every way their first highly suc- 
cessful effort, and in order to keep this 
promise they have produced a Food 
Fair which is really an international ex- 
position. 


PRES. PoRFIRO D1Az, OF MEXICO 


The largest single exhibit at the New 
England Food Fair will be made by the 
Government of Mexico. The exhibit 
is being assembled by the Department of 
Formento (promotion), under the direc- 
tion of Minister O. Molina, and it comes 
by the authority of Mexico’s famous 
President, Porfiro Diaz. 

The Exposition will be the largest 
Mexico has ever sent outside the country, 
and it will be in 
charge of Albina 
R. Nuncio, who 
was also Com- 
missioner of Mex- 
ican Government 
Exhibit at the 
Chicago World’s 
Fair. 

With the exhibit 
the Government 
is sending their 
largest and finest 
band, Banda de 
Policia, an organ- 
ization of ninety- 
seven pieces, and 
pronounced by the 
greatest musical 
critics, ‘‘the 
largest and finest 
band in the 
world.” 

Early last spring 
Charles H. Green, 
of the firm of 
Green and Rowe, 
made a trip to Mexico, accompanied by 
Frank Gerth, the greatest band impre- 
sario in America. In casting about for a 
big musical feature for the New England 
Food Fair, one that should be absolutely 
new and unapproachable as an attraction, 
Mr. Gerth had suggested that, if it were 
possible, no better band could be had than 
the Banda de Policia, the national band 
of Mexico. Mr. Gerth, who had managed 
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every big band that ever came to America, 
declared that the Mexican National Band 
was, without question, the finest band 
in the world. ‘But,’ said Mr. Gerth, 
“TI doubt if you can get it.”’ 

Arriving in the city of Mexico, Mr. 
Green found at the very outset that 
money could not buy the Banda de 
Policia. Its members are enlisted men — 
the rurales of Mexico—and they are 
absolutely controlled by the government. 

And so, although Mr. Green brought 
with him the most powerful letters of 
introduction and credentials, for a time 
he despaired of securing the band, and 
devoted his time to arranging for a 
government exhibit. 

In this success greeted his efforts from 
the very start. The climax came when 
President Diaz himself gave his official 
sanction and approval of the exhibit. 
The following letter, written to Mr. Green 





ea 


THE FAMOUS BL 
by Minister Molina, who, next to Diaz, is 
the foremost statesman of Mexico, and 
the Minister of Promotion, shows the 
attitude of the Republic towards the New 
England Exposition: 

I am pleased to inform you that this 
government accepts your invitation and 
will do its best to send an exhibit to 
answer the purpose of the Exposition. 

‘Referring to the sending of the Banda 
de Policia to the Exposition, the Presi- 
dent believing it would be rather difficult 
for said band to leave, has ordered the 
War Department to have ready to go 
to Boston, any one of the Federal Mili- 
tary Bands. (Signed) O. Morina.” 


ee 


OrRA CECIL, OF BOsTOcK’s 


The paragraph appertaining to the 
Banda de Policia gives a glimpse of how 
futile seemed the efforts of Mr. Green to 
secure this great organization. Many of 
these federal bands had visited the United 
States, but the Banda de Policia had 
never been outside of the Republic. 

At this stage of proceedings Mr. Green 
was so fortunate as to form the acquaint- 
ance and friendship of Col. Felix Diaz, a 
nephew of the President, and the chief 
of the Mexican rurales, or native police. 
It was Col. Diaz who organized the Banda 
de Policia, and it is directly asa result of 
his efforts that the band has reached its 
present state of perfection. Col. Diaz 
realized the importance of Boston as a 
musical center, and that, with the liking 
which he had formed for Mr. Green, 
caused him to agree to lend his influence 
to securing the Band. ‘That this influ- 
ence was successful, the following letter 
will show: 


“‘I have the honor to inform you that 
appropriate orders have been issued for 
the Banda de Policia to attend the New 
England Exposition in Boston. 

(Signed) ‘‘O. Monina.” 


In this manner, two of the great 
features of the New England Exposition 
were secured, and the Mexican press 
at the present time is freely predicting 
that the exhibit will excel both in size 
and scope anything that the Republic 
has ever before sent to the United States, 
not even excepting the splendid exhibit 
at St. Louis World’s fair. 

Following close on the heels of the 
announcement that the Mexican govern- 
ment would send an exhibit came an 
application from the State of Texas for 
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space for an exhibit. This was granted, 
and ‘Texas will be represented in seven 
large sections on the main floor of Grand 
Hall. Next.came the State of California, 
with an offer of a big moving picture 
exhibit, representing what they will 
call ‘‘ A Trip to California.”’ 

While Mr. Green was busy in Mexico, 
his partner, Mr. E. J. Rowe, was equally 
energetic in London. One of the most 
popular features of last year’s great food 
fair was the old-fashioned circus, and Mr. 
Rowe fully realized that if the fair this 
year was to be “‘greater than last year,” 
a worthy successor of the circus must be 
found. No less an attraction than Frank 
C. Bostock’s trained wild animal arena 
was found satisfactory. Both in America 
and in Europe Frank C. Bostock is known 
as the animal king, and in Boston his 
name has a special strength, for some 
years ago he conducted a very successful 
zoo in the old Public Library Building in 
thiscity. Mr. Bostock has at the present 
time two great animal shows, one at 
Earl’s Court, London, England, and the 





other at Dreamland, Coney Island. ‘Al- 
though the price of admission to either 
one of these shows is twenty-five cents, 
Mr. Rowe was not satisfied to have but 
one. At a cost, which it is needless to 
say was almost prodigal, Mr. Rowe pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Bostock to consolidate 
both the London and Coney Island shows, 
and to give them both at Mechanics 
Building free of charge to patrons of the 
food fair. There will be forty great 
cages in the basement of Mechanics 
Building, each containing from one to 
ten animals, and in the arena no less than 
eleven great animal acts will be shown 
at every performance, and there will be 
five performances daily. The program 
will comprise the cream of animal acts, 
including Blondin, the elephant who 
walks a tight-rope, which has been such a 
sensation at Coney Island this summer. 

In Paul Revere Hall, quite appropri- 
ately, a wonderful motion picture of 
Paul Revere’s ride, in colors, will be 
shown for the first time in America. 
Other attractions will be announced later. 
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THE SEVENTH AND GREATEST BOSTON 
FOOD FAIR 


SCENES OF AMAZING SPLENDOR AT THE PARK SQUARE 
COLISEUM.— SOUSA’S NEW MARCH 


By JOHN W. LUCE 


: HEN the Boston Retail Grocers’ 
W\ Association opens its seventh 
and greatest Boston Food Fair 
in the Park Square Coliseum on Monday, 
September 28, patrons will feast their 
eyes upon the most brilliant spectacle, 
as to interior architecture and decora- 
tion and unique electrical illumination, 
ever offered at any exposition under one 
roof. 

Of all the Boston Food Fairs that have 
been given,—and the Boston Retail 
Grocers have given them all,— none has 
been planned on such an elaborate scale 
and on none has money been expended 
so lavishly, not only in the construction 
of the exposition as a whole, but in se- 
curing the big attractions to entertain the 
expectant thousands who will begin to 
pour in from all over New England the 
moment the doors are thrown open. 

It was over a year ago that the associa- 
tion appointed its exhibition committee, 
including A. L. Stark (chairman) and 
John H. Brown (secretary and treasurer), 
and selected as general manager of the 
fair, E. S. Gilmore. Their preparations, 
covering a year of activity, have insured 
this as the world’s most notable food ex- 
position. 

The first important requisite was a 
building that would admit of a full real- 
ization of such a project. The Park 
Square Coliseum, with its tremendous 
unbroken floor space,— the largest of any 
exposition building in this country,— 
offered many superior modern advantages, 
and it has in addition the attractive 
feature of being located in the very heart 
of the shopping, theater, and hotel dis- 
trict of Boston, directly opposite the 


Boston Common and the Public Garden, 
with their many subway entrances and 
exits’ covering any point of destination 
in greater Boston. 

Having secured the best in Boston 
as to location and unbroken floor area, 
the management contracted with Mr. 
M. A. Singer, of New York, who has been 
the architect and decorator of so many 
of the most important exposition build- 
ings at the Pan-American, St. Louis, and 
Omaha expositions, to far surpass any- 
thing of the kind ever done in this 
country. The next step was to arrange 
with the leading manufacturers of food 
products to make their exhibits. It need 
only be said in this respect that as the 
Boston Retail Grocers’ Association is the 
largest, wealthiest, and oldest, and there- 
fore the most influential organization of 
grocers in America, the manufacturers 
have shown a keen interest in making 
their exhibits here this year larger, more 
attractive and unique than ever before. 

In their plan to make the music at the 
Boston Food Fair such a feature that it 
would prove the biggest musical event in 
Boston since the Peace Jubilee, the jman- 


‘agement arranged nearly a year ago for 


the appearance of Sousa and his band, 
and in special recognition of his pleasant 
associations with these expositions the 
famous bandmaster has written a new 
march for the event, dedicated it to the 
Boston Retail Grocers’ Association, and 
calls it ‘‘The Fairest of the Fair.” It 
will be heard for the first time in Boston 
on the opening day of the fair as a feature 
of the elaborate Sousa concerts. Sousa 
has the largest band he has ever brought 
to Boston, sixty-five pieces, the same 
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chestra, the Handel 
and Haydn Society 
of Boston, the Muni- 
cipal Band, Apollo 
Club, of Boston. 
Some slight idea 
of the magnitude of 
this fair and the vast 
stretch of floor area 
covered by it may be 
had when it is said 
that at one end of 
the grand hall is a 
separate entertain- 
ment hall which seats 
2,000, larger than 
the capacity of 
several of Boston’s 
leading theaters. It 
has three separate 
stages for the variety 
of free attractions 
that will be offered 
patrons of the fair. 
Among these is that 
“Wonder of the 
Age,” Onaip, the ° 
most puzzling mys- 
tery that has come 
from Europe in a 
longtime. This will 
be its first appear- 
ancein New England. 
The admission price 
of twenty-five cents 
to the Boston Food 


Fair entitles the 
Emit MOLLENHAUER 


organization he takes with him on his tour patrontoseeevery- 
of the world, immediately following the thing. Free sam- 
Food Fair engagement. ples will be given, 

Another musical feature will be the and this year they 


Boston Band of seventy-five pieces, con- will be dispensed 
ducted by Emil Mollenhauer, former more libejrally 
conductor of the Boston Festival Or-  than*ever before 





PARK SQUARE COLISEUM 
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33 Down and 5Oc a week 


--.-.- FOR THIS.... 


Handsome Couch 


This couch is made in our own factory, and usually sells 


for $17.00. We want to have one in every home in New 1 » 85 
England and have cut the price to lecimnatendl 











At this special price we can sell these goods 
ONLY IN NEW ENGLAND. We reserve the 
right to discontinue this offer at any time after 
30 days from the date of this publication 


Pay 
the 
Freight 











This couch is 6 feet 6 inches long and 30 inches wide. The frame is made of seasoned 
oak, highly polished, with extra stout legs, 14 x 44 inches. It is heavily upholstered and 
tufted, with rich fabricord cover. The cover wears longer and looks better than leather. 
There are 22 heavy spiral steel springs, giving it perfect resiliency. 


Thirty-five years of The National Shaw- 
Our Record prosperous _busi- References mut Bank of Boston, 
ness life growing to the largest furniture house and the Amoskeag National Bank of Man- 
in New England. chester, N. H. 

















In ordering send 


eanortering send 1 (CO) EL Osgood Co. 


Order or Registered RETAIL MANUFACTURERS 
Letter 


744-756 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











PURE AIR IS FREE. WHY BREATHE POISON ? 
Every toilet room, water-closet, etc., needs it. 


Ventilation with a Natural System for 
HOME, STABLE, OFFICE, FACTORY 


Any place or building where Ventilation is required use the 


Autoforce Air Pump 


Works night and day —all conditions of wind and weather 


Without Artificial Power. 


AUTOFORCE VENTILATING SYSTEM, 
53 Devonshire Street . Room 13 . Boston, Mass- 








We guantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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NEW ENGLAND INVESTOR 


Continued. 


The holder of a municipal bond, therefore, 
has a claimon all the assessable property 
of the municipality which even comes 
ahead of the first mortgages of the indi- 
vidual owners of the property. 

The above applies to bonds which are 
a direct obligation of the entire munici- 
pality, not to “special assessment’”’ 
bonds, which are payable only out of a 
special tax levy made against a portion 
of the property. Many holders of special 
assessment bonds who were of the im- 
pression that they held a municipal 
obligation have awakened to the fact 
that the bond which they owned was 
only payable out of certain property 
within the community, and have found 
themselves engaged in litigation to collect 
their claims. 

Bonds of the larger cities of the 
country usually sell on a 3} per cent 
to a 34 per cent interest basis. At the 
present time, the bonds of some of our 
larger cities are selling at prices to re- 
turn from 3} per cent to 4 per cent. 
Bonds of cities of a smaller population 
can now be obtained to net the investor 
from 4 to 4% per cent. Certain munici- 
palities in the South offer the investor 
good value for his money in municipal 
bonds. They can be obtained at prices 
to pay 44 per cent, and in some cases as 
high as 4} per cent. 

It is quite reasonable to assume that 
bonds of smaller communities, having 
railroad facilities, a diversity of local in- 
dustries, and backed up by good agri- 
cultural country producing staple crops, 
at present prices will sell on a very much 
lower interest basis as these municipali- 
ties become better known and have in- 
creased in wealth and population. 

Many bankers claim that municipal 
bonds are not readily marketable, but it 
is the experience of the writer that this 
is not so. During the last panic good 
municipal bonds of the larger communi- 
ties, while adversely affected in price, 
as were all forms of securities, were in 
some cases salable when other high grade 





f AnInvestor’s Safeguard 
Is a Reliable Banking House 


We own all the bonds that we offer. We 
purchase them outright from the issuing cor- 
poration after a rigid examination of their 
security—the physical property and all finan- 
cial and legal factors bearing on their worth 
as investments. 

They must conform to a high standard -—-a 
standard embracing the essentials of sound 
investment. 

An experience of 32 years, together with our 
corps of trained investigators (which is part 
of our organization) place us in position to 
know the safety and worth of bond issues 
before investing our own money in them. 
This is at your service. 


Send for circular No. go2W, describing seasoned 
bonds which are selling at prices to yield more 
income than is ordinarily obtainable. 


E. H. ROLLINS @ SONS 


Bond Dealers for 32 Years 
21 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago 











Denver San Francisco ; 





Che National 
Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital $3,500,000.00 
Surplus $4,500,000.00 
- Total Assets $100,000,000.00 


New England’s greatest Bank 
Owned and operated by and for 


New England interests 
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securities could not be sold. Bonds of a 
municipality which are a legal invest- 
ment for the savings banks in several of 
the states should always command a 
ready market if offered through respon- 
sible investment bankers. 

Our advice to municipal bond buyers 
is, buy only from responsible bankers; see 
that the bonds are a straight obligation 
of the issuing community; that the 
legality has been approved by a respon- 
sible attorney; that the debt of the city 





or town, etc., is not excessive (5 per cent | 


to 7 per cent of the assessed valuation 
being a reasonable net debt), and that 
the municipality is not a one industry 
town, in other words, that it is not en- 
tirely dependent on one industry for its 
existence. 
bond on a community with a diversity 
of industries than one which is entirely 
dependent on one class of business, as in 
the latter case if there is a commercial 
depression and that industry moves 
away, the population will be decreased 
and the income of the community ad- 
versely affected. 


It is much better to have a | 








INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BONDS OFFERED BY US ARE PUR- 
CHASED AFTER A CAREFUL INVESTI- 
GATION AND ARE SELECTED WITH 
ESPECIAL CARE FOR THE INVEST- 
MENT OF TRUST FUNDS. 


PARKINSON & BURR 


53 State St., Boston 7 Wall St., New York 














Our Experience 


of more than 20 years in handling 
Public Service Corporation Bonds 


has been made the basis of a booklet which we believe will be of 
interest and value to investors*who are present or prospective 


owners of public service corporation bonds. 


We are now offer- 


ing a carefully selected list of gas, electric light, street railway, 
and other public service corporation bonds at prices to yield 


5 to 5.50 Per Cent 


Write for Bookiet J ‘* Public Service Corporation Bonds ”’ 


N. W. HARRIS & CO 


BANKERS 


56 William Street 
New York 


35 Federal Street 
Boston 








We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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131 Main Street 


FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITAL 
$250,000.00 
SURPLUS 
$125,000.00 


GEORGE R. WALLACE 
resident 


WILBUR B. TENNEY 
Treasurer 


HERBERT G. MORSE 
Secretary 


ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 

















The Safety Fund 
National Bank 


OF FITCHBURG 


Depository of the United States and 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 





Capital, $200,000 Surplus and Profits, $135,000 





New accounts invited on the most liberal 
terms consistent with conservative banking. 


Safe Deposit boxes to rent in the strongest 
of modern vaults at $2.50 per annum. 





ALBERT N. LOWE E. A. ONTHANK 
President Cashier 











CAPITAL and SURPLUS 
$350,000.00 





,EVERY BANKING FACILITY 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 


TO BUSINESS BY MAIL 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES TO RENT 


THE WACHUSETT NATIONAL BANK 


FITCHBURG, - MASS. 





We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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THE FITCHBURC SAVINCS BANK 


352 MAIN STREET, FITCHBURC, MASS. 
In business since 1846 


An OLD bank with NEW ideas 


Is Conservative, Progressive, and now pays four 


per cent dividends. 


It invites deposits and an 


inspection of its building and statement. 


Cuarues T.iCRocKER 
LEANDER SPRAGUE 
Joun W. KImBatu 


TRUSTEES 


Davip M. Ditton 
James A. STILES 
J. Lovett JoHNSON 





Henry F. CoacGsHatu 
Carmi M. PARKER 
BensaMiIn D. DwINNELL 
Artuur H. Lowe 
Henry G. Morse 
Henry ALLISON 

GerorGE R. WALLACE 


Joun H. Danrets 
CHARLES E. WarRE 
Joun M. Lockey 
HarRRISON BAILEY 
DANIEL SIMONDS 
CHARLES Fospick 


MicuHaeE.t F. Dunn 
GeorGceE A. DunN 
Henry McGratu 
FrREDERIC C. NICHOLS 
GeorGE H. CuTLer 
Frank H. Foss 
WituraM E. Putney 














Fitchburg Co-operative Bank 


Incorporated Oct. 27, 1877 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


For more than thirty years the Fitch- 
burg Co-operative Bank has been one 
of the most successful of the “‘ Wage 
Earners’ Savings Institutions” of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Month \by month shareholders have 
seen their deposits grow and dividends 
accumulate until a fund has been pro- 
vided, in some cases to pay a mortgage 
on the home, in others to maintain the 
fund for coming years. 

Undoubted security and a record of 
liberal earnings make it almost an ob- 
ligation for you to become a depositor. 


{FITCHBURG CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
WILBUR B. TENNEY, President 
WARNER M. ALLEN, Secretary and Treasurer 











THE DEMAND 
FOR LOANS 


by members of this Bank, who are building or 
buying homes, is so great that we now need 
more savers. If you become a saver with us 
your money is loaned to your fellow members 
and secured by their homes. 

Our instalment stock offers a safe and 
profitable investment for systematic saving, 
We add dividends every six months. 


You may withdraw at any time 
Our literature is free for the asking 


FIDELITY | 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK | 


352 Main Street 
FITCHBURC, MASS. 


HENRY G. MORSE, President W. G. HAYES, Treasurer 
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AQUIDNECK NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 
NEWPORT, R. I. 








CAPITAL : pw RESOURCES 


$200,000.00 OVER 


SURPLUS and 
PROFITS (earned) 5 = ae 
$90,000.00 ne | & i? DOLLARS 


ONE MILLION 




















OFFICERS 
PETER KING, Pres. SAMUEL McADAM, Vice-Pres. THOMAS B. CONGDON, Casiiter 


SamureL McApam Isaac L. SHERMAN 
Peter Kine DIRECTORS Cuarutes H. Warp 
CHRISTOPHER F. BARKER Cuarues A. BRACKETT Lewis L. Stmmons, Jr. 
Aneus McLeop Tuomas B. Conapon Guy NorMaNn 





Newport, R. I., Wants a]! L. MARSH CO. 
First Class Summer Hotel | | ¢ NEWPORT, R. I. 


to Cost Possibly Quarter of a Million 





A. O. D. TAYLOR, Real Estate Agent, 


132 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, has Grain, Hay, Feed, 


several excellent Hotel Sites available at 


present,— one on the Cliff, two on and Flour 


Bellevue Avenue close to the Casino. 





Has also the Hotel Furnished 


in Jamestown, Conanent’s Island, 
opposite the port of Newport, on 
Narragansett Avenue. 


Mr. Taylor has been established twenty- 
one years in business, and will gladly Nisitainde It Mintiee a 
answer all inquiries. President i “Treasurer 
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THE ERA OF 
CHEAP TELEGRAPHY 
IS HERE 


ONERATETOALL POINTS 


SO WORDS FOR 25CENTS 


H © first lines of the Telepost will be put into 
mmercial operation about the time 
This Issue of New England Magazine 
eaches you. New lines will be opened as 
rapidly as physical and financial conditions permit, 
ery city in the United States is connected. 
his new automatic service is of vital interest 
only to present users of the telegraph, but 
also to the general public, who will now be able 
11 quite a LETTER by wire and receive a 
i reply the same day at a total expense (ve- 
gardless of distance) of 50 cents for the two. 
An interesting illustrated booklet has been pre- 
pared, describing in detail the invention, its 
operation, its economy, its rapidity and its ac- 
curacy. Mailed without cost to anyone asking for 
Booklet No. 357. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
225 F. ‘th Avenue New York City 











Gabler pianos represent the very highest 
quality — artistically, musically, and in point 
of durability — that can be produced.y.4; tie 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


THE PIANOS THAT WIN 
BY COMPARISON 


have the sincere endorsement of the best 
musical critics, and the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of thousands of satisfied owners. 

For over fifty years the Gabler has been 
the choice of those who want highest quality 
and full value. 


You can secure a Gabler on the most 
attractive terms — ask for particulars. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
(Established 1854) 
466 Whitlock Avenue NEW YORK 











A FREE 
CIGAR TRIAL 


** BABY 
GRAND” 
4.5; in. 
Long 








WE are the largest manufacturing mail order 
cigar dealers in the world and sell our en- 
tire product directly from factory to indi- 
vidual smokers at strictly wholesale prices. 
Through bringing the manufacturer and smoker 
into personal contact we have 
saved for many thousands of par- 
ticular men the piled up profits 
and accumulated selling expenses 
of jobbers, salesmen, and retail 
dealers. 
pa 
BABY GRAND (Clear Havana) 
Experienced smokers crave for 
the rich, nutty flavor of pure, 
clear Havana, but nowhere else 
can they obtain such a cigar at 
the priceof our BABY GRAND, 
which is but $3.75 per 100. This 
splendid cigar is perfectly made, 
carefully packed, and is filled 
with the smaller leaves, Long Cut, 
of the high grade tobacco used in 
our mostexpensiveclear Havanas. 


FREE OFFER 


If you will order on your busi- 
ness letterhead, or enclose your 
business card, we will deliver to 
you 100 BABY GRAND cigars. 
Youagree toremit $3.78 in full 
payment, within 10 days, or to 
return the remainder after having 
smoked a few samples for which 
no charge will be made. We pay 
expressage both ways. You take 
no risk. 

Our illustrated chart shows cigars in 
35 styles of various shapes and prices 

If you enjoy a cigar made of clean stock, 
by clean workmen in a clean factory, if you 
appreciate afree-smoking, pleasure-producing 
Havana that tastes good all the way, send to- 
day for 100 BABY GRAND Cigars on 


trial. EXACT SIZE 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY a “a 
E. H. RIDGEWAY, President ig 
172 LENOX AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
REFERENCE: State Bank, New York 








We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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MADE IN NEW ENGLAND 
Continued. 


accumulated very snug little fortunes out 
of their Skill in these various lines, 
although never rising above the rank of 
foreman. 

The rise of the textile industry was the 
thing that, under Providence, saved rural 
New England from practical depopula- 
tion by the westward flow of agriculture, 
and her people have responded to the 
opportunity by developing in this field a 
skill and knowledge second to none in the 
world. Imported woolens may always 
possess a charm of novelty for the pur- 
chaser, but they are no longer a necessity. 
New England is able to export more and 
better goods than she receives. 

We have alluded to the inventive skill 
of the New Englander. Nowhere has 
this been more manifest than in the com- 
plicated machinery in use in the great 
textile mills. Yankee ingenuity, by 
labor-saving devices has again and again 
proved that the most intelligent and 

_highest-paid labor is the most economical 
in the long run. Since the revolutionary 
invention of the cotton gin by Mr. 
Whitney, of whom it has been well said 
that he first invented the machine that 
made slave labor unnecessary and then 
devised the great Springfield rifle that 
put the rebellion down, there has been no 
conspicuous and spectacular invention 
that is known to the public at large. 
But every room full of whirling machin- 
ery is a mass of fine adjustments and 
minute improvements that have brought 
about the present high degree of economy 
in manufacture. So rapid is this march of 
improvement that the best of ma- 
chinery often becomes obsolete long be- 
fore its wear would justify its discardment. 

The New England capitalist has never 
possessed that heavy conservatism which 
leads his English cousin to cling so tena- 
ciously to outdated methods. He is 
quick and even eager to seize the advan- 
tage of every new appliance. He studies 
the advertising pages of the journals and 
investigates carefully each promising new 
device. His readiness to discard at once 
that which has cost him thousands of 
dollars to install in favor of that which 
introduces new excellence and economy, 
is one of his distinguishing marks. 





A PERFECT HOME LAMP at LAST 


PURE WHITE DAYLIGHT AT NIGHT 
Without Mantles, Chimneys or Wicks 


ALL LICHT 


No Color Rays, 
No Odor 
No Danger, 
Soft, Steady and Brilliant, 
Absolutely Safe, 
Cheaper than Oil or Gas. 


The Perfect Acetylene Lamp, tevsnsnvese vost 


Call or Send for Circuiars. 











HOWARD | 


The only chemically treated Cloth that dusts, 

cleans, and polishes all Furniture, Finish, Metal, 

or Glass and retainsits chemical properties after 
washing. 


Howard Dustless-Duster Co., ifsderal.d 

















STYLE P 


MERRILL PIANOS 


Famed for beauty of tone, artistic finish, and dura- 

billity under hard usage. 
sed and recommended by critical musicians every- 
where, for the concert hall or the home. 

Write to-day for our beautifully illustrated catalogue 
of Merrill Pianos FREE, and’address of nearest eae 
having a Merrill Pianothat can be seen and examined. 
WRITE NOW. 


MERRILL PIANO MFG. CO. 
155 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A_CLEAN LIFE! 


@ Those who live clean lives and think clean thoughts, always have clean mouths. No 
cleaner, purer chewing confection ever went into the human mouth than 


LISTERATED 


PEPSIN 
GUM 


@ \t whitens the teeth, sweetens the breath, aids digestion, and guards your system against 
germs. It is the most delicious and only antiseptic gum in the world. 








@ WHY chew other gums which do you no good, when for the same price you can buy a 
delicious gum that guards your health—WHY ? 


Send us 10 cents (stamps or coin) for postage, and we will mail you FREE two five cent 
packages of LISTERATED PEPSIN GUM, also a handsome GUN METAL WATCH FOB 
enamelled in red. Write the letter NOW! Address 


COMMON SENSE GUM COMPANY, Dept. P, BOSTON, MASS. 





A HIT AT REMICK’S COMFORT IN MOTORING INSURED. 
R for Remick Reports SUPPLEMENTARY 
A for Astounding SPIRAL SPRINGS 
I for Interest Made in St. Louis 
N for Now | meosreneD 
B for Boston 
O for Over 
W for Wakeup 
Which, with Trimmings, Reads: 


“canyon "* RAINBOW" 


For Sale at all Music Stores and 


REMICK’S, 12 Tremont Row, BOSTON 
KODAK FILMS 


We make Bromide Enlargements from any size plate 


or film _ These springs guarantee relief from continued jolts; 

jars, — keep you from ew 5  -~ | me ype agen 

we you ive over a stretch o road or a street car 
8 x 10 — 25 cents or 5 for $1.00. crossing. They make your Car ride Smoothly. 

11 x 14— 50 cents or 5 for $2.00. They save you They save your Springs 

' They save your Engine They cost little 
Satisfactory work or money refunded. Look out for Imitations. We guarantee these Springs. 
































Mail us film with 25 cents and we will send you Apply; write or telephone 


spl four work F. SHIRLEY BOYD, *s2Pezsen 8 Roto 
FT. KINGCO., 51 N. Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Telephone Back Bay 3910. 














We guanantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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A PERFECT FIGURE 
WITHOUT PADDING 


Do not think of your new 
dress or winter coat until you 
have a Nature’s Rival Air Form 
Corset Waist. Saves expense 
and delay of alterations — does 
away with ineffective padding, 
ruffles, etc. If your figure is 
imperfect, your chest flat, or 
your bust too small, Nature’s 

tival is made for you. A 
ge simple corset waist, delicately 
Ly inflated, giving the ideal bust 
Only Four Ounces. line of the perfectly formed 
woman. Gracefulfand natural in effect, neither 
sight nor touch reveals its use. Even your dress- 
maker will not learn you wear it, and will compli- 
ment you on your correct figure. Easily adjusted, 
cool and comfortable, worn with or without acorset. 
The secret of many an attractive figure you admire. 
Use it thirty days, money back if not satisfied. See 
it at your dry goods dealer’s, or have him order it for 
you. If he will not, send me his name, and I will 
send you style book and prices, and tell you how to 
get it. If you feel the need, you owe it to yourself 
to get it at once. Nothing but Nature herself can 
take its place. I guarantee a handsome figure — I 
guarantee no one can tell you wear it — I KNOW 


HELEN HARLOW, 
1307 Tacoma Building . : 


! 


Chicago 





Always something to shoot. 
you'll bag your fill if you go hunting in 


DoYouHear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone— A New, Electrical, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for those who are Deaf or lartially 
Deaf— MAY NOW BE TESTED IN FOUR OWN HONE. 
Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month’s trial of 
the Stolz Electrophone at home. This persona! practical test 
serves to prove that the device satisfies, with ease, every 
requirement of a perfect hearing device. Write for particulars 
at once, before the offer is withdrawn, for by this personal test 
plan the final selection of the one completely satisfactory hean 

ing aid is made easy and inexpensive for every one. 5 











This new invention, the Stolz Electro 
phone (U.S. Patent No. 763,575) renders 
unnecessary such clumsy, unsig hitly and 
frequently harmful devices as t: umpets, 
horns, tubes, ear drums, fans, et. It isa 
tiny electric telephone that fits « 
and which, theinstantitis applied, mag. 

nifies the sound waves insuch mannerasto 
causean astonishing increase inth+ 
ness ofall sounds. Itovercomest 
Ing and roaring ear noises and, also 
Stantly and electrically exercises the v/ tal parts 
ofthe ear that, usually, the natural unaided 
hearing itself is gradually restored. 


What Three Business Men Say. 

The Blectrophone is very satisfactory. Beings 
and great in hearing qualit'es makes it »» 
to any I have tried and, I believe, I ha 
ofthem. M. W. HOYT, Wholesale Gr 
igan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 

I got so deaf I could not bear with m 
tube and was advised to try the E 
After + pycang bop of deafness, disc 

worry Lnow hear perfectly at church and at 
certs, W.R. UTLEY, Sales Mer.,8. A. Maxwell & ral rman sa 
I have now used your Eleetrophone overs year, and know that it {sa first-olam, 

scientific hearing device. Without it people have to shout directly in my ear to make 
me hear. With it, 1 can bear distinctly when epoken to in an ordinary tone. Nest ofall, 
IT Was STOPPED MY HEAD Notes, which were @ terrible aggravation. LEWIS W. MAY, 
Cashier, 100 Washington St. , Chicago. 

Write to, or call (call if you can) at our Chicago offices for particulars of 
our personal test offer and list of other prominent endorsers who will 
answer inquiries, Physicians cordially invited to investigate aurists’ 
opinions. 


Stolz Electrophone Co., 1239 Stewart Bldg., Chicago 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Indianapolis, Des 
Moines, Toronto. Foreign Offices 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 


7 
” 


di 


Mas. C. Livecka, 238 12th Ave., May 
wood, 1.1, wears an Electrophone. 
L picusus than eye-g . 




















For Hunting 


Deer, Moose, Partridge, Grouse, all the big and little game of 
Autumn,—the best hunting-ground in the East is Maine. 
fee only $15 - $35 cheaper than Canada. Any number of unequalled guides. 


License- 


Get away from your office only one week and 


THE MAINE WOODS 


Send 2-cent stamp to-day for the how, when and where—two complete, illustrated 


books, “In the Fish and Game Country ” and 


Address “WHERE TO GO DIVISION” 
Passenger Dept., BOSTON, MASS. 


“Fish and Game Laws Worth Knowing.” 


C. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


Outing with Best Results and Grand Entertainment Places 


HIS is to announce to our readers that as the January number of the New ENGLAND MaGazINneE goes 

‘4 io press, the publishers will inaugurate a Bureau of Information. The purpose of this bureau will 
be at once to serve New England’s interests and to be of general assistance to all our readers — those 

of you who do not live the year round in the New England States, but count yourselves blessed if you 
ean spend a few weeks or months here each season, and you who, though residents of New England and 
familiar with many of its beauty spots, thirst for data of unvisited localities and undiscovered pleasures. 

The New England Bureau of Information will try to tell you what you want to know about New 
England out of doors, her mountains and valleys, lakes and rivers, picturesque farming country and 
jagged coast line, and her excellent hotels, sporting camps, and boarding houses. 

The list of licensed guides, so deeply appreciated in our August and September numbers, will ap- 
pear avain with changes to bring it thoroughly up to the minute. 

Booklets and other literature furnished upon application. 

No information concerning outing places will be given other than of such as we heartily recommend as 
the result of our own investigation. 


_“Big Enough 
_ Sor the aa 
Biggest Game 


CLUE 
y-\05 te Boy-\o)| cBs | 382 


@ Five smashing knock-down blows at lightning speed 
by a rifle which loads itself, is HAMMERLESS and 
has SOLID BREECH. Made in.35, .32, .30/30, 
and .25 Rem. calibres, and suitable for moose, bear, 
or smaller big game, such as deer, wolves, foxes, etc. 
@_ Be modern and take a Remington to Maine —in 

1, [Ras Pac your suitcase, for it takes down, 
so is easily packed. 


@. Used by Pres. Roosevelt’s guide, John Goff. 


Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York 


The Anited msn 's 


Kingston 


States Hotel 


Only two blocks from the South Terminal Station, and 
easily reached from North Station by Elevated Railway, 
and convenient alike to the great retail shops and busi- 
ness centre, and also to theatres and places of interest. 
= - nt AMERICAN PLAN: 
WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT AT THE $3.00 per day and upwards. 
CROW’S NEST AND PRIVATE LODGES On EUROPEAN PLAN: 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE $1 00 per day and upwards. 


Located on Sandy Bay, conceded to offer some of the finest fishing in Table and Service Booklet and Map sent 
Northern Maine. Quiet, homelike, restful, every comfort. Foot of Unsurpassed. upon application. 
Burnt Jacket Mountain in the woods. Our own launch meets you at 

Greenville Junction, and it’s a half hour to the Crow’s Nest. Address 


FRED D. BIGNEY, Greenville, Maine. TILLY HAYNES, Prop. JAMES G. HICKEY, Man. 
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SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 


Near safe is not enough. The only firearm safety worth 
having is absolute safety. The only revolver affording that kind 
of safety is the Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver. 

Millions are in use—yet not asingle report of accidental dis- 
charge—drop it, kick it, ‘‘hammer the hammer’’—you must pull 
the trigger to fire it. 

Costs no more than near-safeties; but accurate, hard-hitting 
and positive, with absolute safety. 


Our Booklet “‘Shots’”’ Mailed Free 


together with our handsome and complete catalogue. 
IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER 


Richly nickeled, 22 calibre ri=-fire or £2 calibre center- $ Extra length bbl. or blued 
fire, }in. barrel; or 88 calibre center-fire, 3)4-in. barrel, finish at sight extra cost. 
IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 
Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 38-inch $7 Extra length barrel or blued 
barrel; or38-calibre center-fire,3'4-in. barrel, finish at slight extra cost. 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent 
repaid on receipt of price if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl's 
head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 259 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers St.; San F'ranciseo: P. B. Bekeart Co.717 Market St. ; 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben4.; London, 
Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 




















Hotel Sumberiand | | Botel Westminster 


S.W. Gor. Broadway at 54th St. i ae 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated Irving Place and 16th Street, NEW YORK 
and accessibie to all surface lines a a 


Kept by a 
. Boston 
Man 
eat >, ta 
Tithe ; iil Ey 
ies 


aT 


| 


‘ it ! ‘ 





and 
Fireproof 
Strictly 
First-class 





rices @ One block from Union Square, Surface, Elevated and 
g Reasonable Subway Cars. Midway between leading wholesale and 
re.ail Stores and Theatres, and yet far enough from Broad- 
way to insure Comfort and Freedom from the noise and 
anc bustle of that thoroughfare. @ Perfectly quiet locality and 
a homelike in every respect. @ Excellent Cuisine. European 
Transient plan. Single Rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Room 
rates with bath, $2.00 per day and up. Parlor, Bedroom and 
$2.50 pom g Bath, $3.00 per day and up. @ American Plan, $3 per 
up. day upward. Club Breakfast. Table D'Hote Dinner. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET a SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
Siig ob nom amg of Boston THE JOHN F. HOLLINGSWORTH CO, 


R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Woodward Hotel C.H. GODFREE, Manager 
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TAXIDERMIST 


Greenville Junction, Maine 
Branches at Northeast Carry and Norcross 
Open October ist to December Ist 


A complete line of DEN DECORATIONS, as well as 
HEADS, SKINS, BIRDS, FUR RUGS, and NOVELTIES, 
made from deer and moose feet, such as Hall Seats, Smok- 
ing Tables, Gun Racks, Stools, and small useful souvenirs. 

All taxidermy done by thoroughly to be relied upon 
experts. Your work promptly attended to. 

Goods forwarded on approval if desired, and backed by 
our guarantee of workmanship and excellence. 


Who Has Not Heard of the Famous 


NORTHEAST CARRY 
AT MOOSEHEAD LAKE 





Nee aL By 





WHAT HO! FOR FISHING, HUNTING AND HEALTH 
A PLENTY, COME TO 


OUTLET HOUSE 
AND CAMPS 


Located at the east outlet of Moosehead Lake, 11 


ee eS oni: 





miles from Greenville 
Our own steamers, A 
hotel and camps, 

big 


unction, by C, P. Ry., or 
modern improvements in 

4 la The very best of early 

and late fishing and big game hunting. You own 
place while here. Send for booklet. 


Charles E. Wilson, Proprietor 
MOOSEHEAD MAINE 
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King and Bartlett Lakes 


DEEP IN THE MAINE WILDS 





Trout, Salmon and Togue abound in nearby waters. The 
center of the game region, where deer and bear are numer- 
ous. Ruffed grouse and other small game is abundant. 
An ideal place for a family outing, where pine-laden breezes 
blow. 2,037 feet above sea level. 


NO HAY FEVER 


Excellent spring water. Reached via rail and Stage to 
Eustis. Then buckboard to camp. 
For terms, booklet, etc., address 


HARRY M. PIERCE 


KING AND BARTLETT LAKES 
SPENCER. MAINE 
Everything up to date 


The gateway to the happy hunting grounds 
and 


Winnegarnock House 


The point from which you start on world-famous 
canoe trips. Everything up to the minute for the 
sportsman and lover of outing. Excellent steamer 
service. Large number of record fish caught from 


the wharf, right at the door. Address 


T. B. SNOW, Northeast Carry, Me. 
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WRITING 


IS A 
Continual Pleasure 











IMPORTED 
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if you use a Red Dwarf Ink Pencil. This little wonder—pen and 
pencil combined—is rapidly displacing steel and fountain pens 
as well as the lead pencil. For correspondence or business, for 
study or schoolroom, it is a recognized necessity and luxury. 

The Red Dwarf Ink Pencil has none of the temper-trying 
faults, so common to other writing implements. It never leaks, no 
matter how you handle it or where you carry it, yet the moment 
you press the point to paper it writes freely, evenly, smoothly on 
any sort of paper. 

The Red Dwarf Ink Pencil is not only the cleanest and easiest 
writing implement yet devised, but it is also the most durable. 
With ordinary care it will last a lifetime. 


INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


The great popularity of the Red Dwarf Ink Pencil has led to 
numerous cheap imitations, many of them utterly worthless. 
Don’t let any dealer work the “substitute game” on you. Insist 
on getting the genuine with name on the barrel, as shown in the 
illustration. If your dealer doesn’t sell the genuine Red Dwar 
send $2.50 direct to us and we will mail you securely packed, a 
Red Dwarf Ink Pencil, either size; No. 1, 44 inches long, or 
No. 2, 53 inches long. Examine it thoroughly, write with it, 
carry it in your pocket. We know you will be pleased withit, 
and wonder how you ever got along without it. ‘ 

REMEMBER We guarantee every Red Dwarf Ink Pencl 

for five years, against defect in construc 
tion, workmanship, and material. 


D. WOOD & COMPANY 


Sole Agents for the United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba 


90 WEST BROADWAY 


New York 
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To Possess a Healthful 
and Pearly Skin 


use 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap with warm water 
daily. It is a fine toilet soap that keeps 
the skin soft, smooth and white. 

A soap that will do this is a good soap 
to use—but Glenn’s Sulphur Soap will do 
more. Because of its delicate, medicinal 
and emollient properties derived from pure 
sulphur, it is unrivaled in soothing, healing 
and purifying virtues. 

It removes pimples, redness, roughness 
and allays irritation of the skin. Used as 
a shampoo, it frees the scalp of dandruff and 
prevents the hair from falling. 


Your druggist sells 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
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have been established over 55 YEARS; By 
PIANOS our system of payment every family of mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano, 
We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in your 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explauations, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY,,; Boston, Mass. 











MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 








HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


*“*Baby’s Best Friend” THIS GUARANTY 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 2 HOSE 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. COUPON IN YELLOW SUPPORTER 

For your protection the — is put up in non- 18 ATTACHED THIS WAY IS GUARANTEED TO 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s TO EVERY PAIR OF THE DEALER AND USER 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. GENUINE — BE SURE AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 
Sample free. IT’S THERE [THE BUTTONS AND 

Try M Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It s 

_ the od ames Peaee tiie, Sample aie: Sample Pair, Mercerized 26c., Silk 5Oc. |] | LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. Mailed on receipt of price FOR USE ON THIS 
-Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { "No GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |}) Hose .ueneeren 




















Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Sam ples BOSTON 
Specially prepared for the nursery. d only at stores. 





























New England Winters 


are mild enough if there is a 


.. Hub Steam Heater... 


in the house. With it you can then have just 
as much heat or as little as you want. You 
can have heat in every part of the house or 
just in particular rooms, and always under 
positive control. 


The Hub Agents everywhere will gladly give full informa: 
tion as to sizes, cost, etc. If there is no Hub Agent in your 
town, write us direct for our ** Heating Catalogue.’” We can 


put you in the way of easily getting a ‘* Hub,”” no matter where 
Hub Steam Heater you live. 


Smith & Anthony Co., Makers 


52 and 54 Union Street, : : : Boston, Massachusetts 




















